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Recipe 
Caramel Cake 


Cream 4 cupful butter, or substitute, with 34 cupful 
sugar. Beat the yolks of 4 eggs until light and add 
% cupful sugar, beating hard. Add the egg and sugar 
mixture to the butter and sugar, mixing well. Sift 3 
cupfuls SWANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR, measure. 
add 4 teaspoonfuls baking powder, 44 teaspoonful 
salt, and sift three times. Add the flour and 1 cupful 
milk alternately to the mixture, then add 1 teaspoon- 
ful vanillaextract. Fold in 4 stiffly beaten egg whites 
and bake in two layer cake pans in a moderate oven 
Put the layers together and cover the cake with 
caramel or any desired frosting. 


Send 10c to Igleheart 
Brothers for **Cake Se- 
crets’’—a recipe book on 
cake and pastry making 
by Janet McKenzie Hill, 
formerly of the Boston 
Cooking School. In the 
last several years 600,000 
copies of this authorita- 
tive book have been re- 
geome by housewives of 
America—a testimony to 
its uniqueness and great 
value. 
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Your Biggest Economy 
in Making Good Cake 


Possibly you have never used 
Swans Down Cake Flour and do not 
know what a delicate fluffy lightness 
it gives even the simplest cake. Or, 
if you do use it, you may save it for 
your very finest cakes, thinking it 
must be expensive. 

In either case you will be glad to 
learn that enough Swans Down Cake 
Flour for tle average cake recipe—2 
cups—actually costs only 3!4¢ more 
than the same amount of bread flour. 
Yet Swans Down practically guaran- 


tees a perfect cake—makes the least 
expensive, hurry-up cupcake so dainty 
in texture that it’s really delicious. 

That is why so many women con- 
sider Swans Down Cake Flour fairly 
indispensable for all kinds of cake 
and pastry. With it they can trans- 
form simple one and two egg cakes 
into such delicacies they often find 
it unnecessary to use more elaborate 
recipes. If you want really good cake, 
the most economical way to make it 
is with Swans Down Cake Flour. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS, 2211 Second Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Established 1856 


Also Makers of Swans Down Health Bran 


Ask your grocer for Swans Down Cake Flour. If he does not have 
it, send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


* SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 


CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 








Jranklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth ) He 37th and 38th Streets, New Y cake 
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Next Month—O UR NEW SERIAL 
W ILLIAM J. LOCKE has just finished the best novel he ever wrote. We think 


he must have intended it for a woman’s magazine, for it is based on that eternal 
truth that every woman loves a big, strong man—if a little barbaric, so much the 
better, for then there will be endless fun in taming him, in making the world approve 
her choice. No one, better than Locke, could describe the coming of the young 
giant from the Australian Bush into the household—and the life and love-affairs— 
of his artist uncle. If you like this story as well as we do, it will seem like a long, 


long time between the instalments of 


“The COMING of AMOS’’ 


CONTENTS for NOVEMBER 


Cover Design: From Hans Andersen’s story of Hansel and Gretel 


Harvest Verse 
Violet Alleyn Storey 


A Letter to a Relative A Story 
Irvin S. Cobb 
I Wish I Had Married and Found Life 
After the Verdict A Serial 
Robert Hichens 
The Girls Service Club 
Willie Snow Ethridge 
Lost A Story 
Fanny Heaslip Lea 
November Verse 
Sara Teasdale 
Letters from a Senator’s Wife in Europe 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
One in Ten Thousand A Story 
Emma-Lindsay Squier 
Their Parents 
William Johnston 
Robbing Pneumonia of its Terrors 
Edward Mott Woolley 
Paper Dolls That Walk 
Berta and Elmer Hader 
Kiddies of the Canyon Country 
James Swinnerton 
The Lost Million 
Viola Paradise 


Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise A Story 
Dorothy S. Phillips 


William Randolph Hearst, Pres. C. H. Hathaway; Vice-Pres. 


Goop HovusEKBEPING, November 1923. 


Furnishings and Decorations: Furniture for the Small 
Apartment; Color in Decoration; Lighting 


Good Housekeeping Studio 
The Coast of Folly A Serial 
Coningsby Dawson 
Fashions 
Edited by Helen Koues 
Needlework Department 
Anne Orr 
Christmas Gifts 
The White Flag A Serial 
Gene Stratton-Porter 
Household Engineering: What Can the Ironer Do? 
Safety First 
Good Housekeeping Institute 
An Unfinished Story A Story 
Mary Synon 
Children in Winter 
Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Cookery: Thanksgiving Dinner; Enticing A ppetizers; Savory * 


Stuffings; Nuts: Salted and Spiced 

Good Housekeeping Institute 
Health and Happiness Club 
Discoveries 
Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 
Entertainment Page 
Health and Beauty 

Anna Hazelton Delavan 
On Bachelors 

Charles Johnson Post 
The American Red Cross 

Judge John Barton Payne 
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This Talk is * RAIN up a child in the way 
About Children's he should go: and when he 
Book Week is old, he will not depart 
from it,” said a wise man of long ago. Many of the 
proverbs published under his name have not borne the 
test of time—at least, they sound strange to us today, 
judged by customs and standards that have been 
evolved in the centuries that have passed since there 
was a king in Israel. But most of them could well be 
held before our eyes as the busy days come and go and 
we look into the years that are ahead, wondering what 
they have in store for us and for our children. By the 
light of their wisdom, proved through many centuries, 
we could see farther, and seeing, choose our way with 
greater surety. For it is possible to know whither we 
go and why we go and the way to go. The path begins 
here, in a cradle; it ends there, in a grave: the lamp that 
is lighted for us at the beginning will burn to the end. 
But it must be lighted for us, else we shall waste years 
in groping, and perhaps never find it. Given into our 
hands as children, it never leaves us entirely in the 
dark: it may grow. dim, it will never go out. Solomon 
was right; the child rightly trained does not depart 
from his training. 

But how shall the child be trained? Not by “Thou 
shalt not” or “Thou shalt,” but by your own conduct 
at a time when you are the hero of the child’s world— 
a place from which a parent slips more easily than does 
a playfellow, but from which he can never be dislodged 
if he plays the game. And how easily he can play it! 
There is the experience of the race to guide him, to help 
him out of any tight places, finally to stand in his stead 
as guide. But do not look for or expect success unless 
you lead; it may come, but it is not likely to. What 
you want your child to do you must do first or show him 
that some one else, whom you admire, has done it. Now 
is the wavy made easy for you; the shelves of all the 
libraries of the world conspire with you to inspire him, 
to delight him, to make a man of him. Of course, if 
the way is unfamiliar to you, you can not make the 
most of it, but to stumble on your way is better than 
not to go at all. 


It Comes ND so we are going to enlarge 
In November— the scope of our appeal for 
Week 11—17 Children’s Book Week to urge 
parents to do more reading themselves, that they may 
not only suggest good books for their children, but widen 
their own horizons. The actual compass of any life is 
small; in most of our towns and cities it is alarmingly 
dull. What the towns and cities lack can be found in 
books. If parents find it there, they make it easier 
for their children to hunt for it in the same place. There 
is a book for every mood, if one cares for books; one can 
Journey the world around by merely going to the library 
or the bookstore. The significance of this is lost upon 
too many parents; otherwise there would be no need for 
Children’s Book Week. We believe in the week, just 
as we believe in bread and butter. Books are as essential 
to the real life of the child—or the parent—as meat and 
drink. We go further: we believe Children’s Book 


Week is as vital to the nation as the Health Week, 
maugurated by the Children’s Bureau, which caHed 


Colomon Was a Wise Man 






our attention to a serious lack of physical care and 
resulted in wise national laws. Mental health is as 
important as bodily health; both are the result of thought 
and care on the part of those responsible for the child’s 
welfare. Much public interest in the physical well- 
being of children was aroused by the widespread publica- 
tion of statistics showing an alarming death-rate and an 
appalling number of under-nourished children. We 
have seen no statistics regarding the mental death-rate 
among children, but the percentage of mental under- 
nourishment is alarmingly high. The most recent statis- 
tics available show that 4,931,905 of our people ten 
years of age and over are illiterate, that of the men and 
women of voting age 4,333,111 are illiterate, and that 
there are 1,242,572 illiterates among our native whites. 
We believe that that is a menace more grave than any 
epidemic, affording, as it does, a fertile ground for the 
propagation of isms antagonistic to our national ideas 


and ideals. 

Give It HILDREN’S Book Week alone 
a Boost will not, of course, solve the 
in Your Town problem of illiteracy; it is not 
intended that it should, though one can see that it 
might easily go a long way in that direction. Its 
primary purpose is to interest the public—particularly 
parents—in providing books for children. Sixty million 
people in the United States have no easy access to books. 
Sixty million people, then, live largely outside the gates 
of the land of imagination, of enchantment, of incentive 
to right doing and‘noble living through stories of men 
and women who have lived well and acted nobly. That 
grown people should be deprived of the privilege of 
reading books is bad enough, but that children should 
not have a chance to learn to love books is worse, for the 
love of books assures one of companions at all times, of 
something to do in all places. The home with a well- 
stocked book-shelf to which the children have been 
taught to go need have no fear of its power to hold 
them on the right track if it is added to wisely and 
frequently. Many a man owes his high position in 
the world today to the fact that in his father’s library 
he found better company than he could find on the street 
or wherever those of his age congregated. Bookscan not 
entirely take the place of companions, but it is through 
books, not companions, that a youth climbs, and the 
child that has only his companions to help him will never 
go very far. With a book for every mood—the old books 
that have fired the imagination and blazed the trails for 
one’s dreams, and the new ones that breathe the spirit of 
the modern age and yet keep it within bounds—the 


-child has a heritage that will make its future safe. 


Could we give one gift to every child we should choose 
the love of books. And it would be a consuming love, 
one that would make him, like another Lincoln, go after 
the books he wanted. Children’s — Week will 
foster the love of books and help to make*hem available. 
“Through wisdom is an house builded; and-by under- 
standing it is established; and by knowledge shall the 
chambers be filled with all precious and pleasant riches,” 
said the author quoted at the beginning of this page. 
Is your child building? Help it. 
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THANKSGIVING 


By Violet Alleyn Storey 
Decoration by Arthur €. Becher 


As we have gathered in rich harvest from Thy fields, 
As we have taken lovely fruits from bending trees, 
So gather Thou, O God, Thanksgiving from our hearts, 

So take Thou gratitude from those on bended knees. 


We sowed Thy ground with humble seeds, but Thou hast sown 
Our minds with wisdom and our hearts with faith and love; 
And if, from such a source, our harvest was so fair, 
Oh, how much fairer should Thy harvest be above! 


We ve seen our tiny seeds yield flower and fruit and grain— 
A myriad of blossoms in each garden bed; 
Frail petals formed into the apple, pear, and plum; 
And sun-filled wheat from which we'll bake our winter's bread, 


So mayst Thou see Thy seeds have borne Thee beauty, too— 
Delightful songs and poems, pictures like glad flowers; 

And kindly thoughts become great deeds, like ripened fruit; 
And thankfulness to give Thee cheer in quiet hours. 


As we have gathered in rich harvest from Thy fields, 
As we have taken lovely fruits from bending trees, 
So gather Thou, O God, Thanksgiving from our hearts; 

So take Thou gratitude from those on bended knees! 





“Fathers get cheated, somehow. Just when I was getting 
used to a child, he vanished and you were a boy, a real boy” 


HERE the two men sat they 

could look through a gap in the 

trees to the lake, a mile or so 

away. Sitting there they had 
seen how, under the ministrations of the 
moonlight, the waters on the lake had been 
worked upon with magic. While they 
watched this customary miracle from their 
place back in the forest that was like a 
deep rich fabric about them, there came 
to their nostrils the distillation of a faint 
sweet smell of de:ay, a sort of staled per- 
fume. Men who go in among the tall 
timbers know this smell and love it. It’s 
the night breath of the woods when 
they’ve gone to sleep. 

By now the moon was well down. Over 
the tree tops they had seen her cruise 
across the heaven to strike on a reef of 
jagged clouds, and now she foundered 
among them in the semblance of a ruined 
galleon, the sails lost overboard, the belly- 


shaped hull punctured; and just above her 
there swung a single red star, like a riding 
10 


eA Story that Fits into Some 
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light set on an invisible 
spartomark the wreck. 

But the moon had 
come up, not as a ship 
but as a typsy tile- 
layer. First across 
her contract, she flung 
a long stepladder of 
celestial gold; then so 
wrought that the 
waves all turned to 
. Silver scallops with a 
separate bright rime 
for each separate tes- 
sellation. But the job 
was done only to be 
undone. As the wind 
went down with her, 
the water was smooth- 
ing out; the checkers 
were vanishing, the 
paved surface between 
the shores was chang- 
ing and tarnishing toa 
duller metal. Catch- 
ing tone from this, the 
woodland grew denser 
and darker. Open 
spaces which ten min- 
utes before had been 
glades for the fairies 
to dance in were mys- 
teries for witchcraft 
now. 

Daylight would 
have shown a wilderness weathered and 
blowzy, a wanton that had lived her 
summer too fast and too greedily. It 
would have shown the white birches pale 
and shivering in a sudden ague, and here 
and there an ash or a sumac burning red, 
like a hectic spot, where the first frosts 
already had set the marks of their galloping 
consumption on the cheek of the forest, 
giving warning of the time when the white 
plague of the winter would make a mas- 
sacre of all this present glory and turn the 
trees to naked skeletons and stretch a 
bony bare cadaver on every steeper hillside 
to show there until the snows covered 
things up. But now the kindly night time 
had covered all signs and threats of 
approaching death, so that each shriveled 
speckled leaf, as revealed and traced in 
the waning light, seemed flawless—a 
perfect part of a perfect tapestry. 

The slighter and more nervous of the 
two men—his name was Gilpin, Gregory 
Gilpin, and he was a lawyer in town— 
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fetched a small contented sigh and 
snuggled himself into his comforting 
sweater. There wasn’t much of the poet 
in Gilpin’s composition, but he had been 
sitting here for hours on the gallery of the 
lodge, and the spell and chemistry of the 
September night had entered into him. 

“What a night to be alive!” he said, 
“Eh, what, old man?” 

“And likewise what a night to be quit- 
-ting life,” answered his companion. 

“How’s that?” asked Gilpin sharply, 
jolted back to material things. 

“You say it’s a good night to be alive. 
I agree. But I say also, it’s an excellent 
night to be getting out of life—if a man 
has a reason to be getting out; an ideal 
night for adventuring off into the peace in 
eternity—if there is any peace in eternity. 
Anyway, he’d be quitting with a fair 
guaranty of peacefulness, conceded that 
what he left behind him was a promise of 
what might lie ahead of him, over the 
border line.” 

“Well, now, that’s a curious observation 
to be making right out of a clear sky at 
such a time and in such a place as this. 
I’ll swear it is. Do you, by any chance, 
mean suicide?” Gilpin straightened up, 
cocking his head better to see the other 
man’s face. 

“Precisely that—to give it its popular 
name.” 

“Say, look here, Barnaby, you sort ol 
startle me. All of a sudden you show me 
a side of you I didn’t know you had. I 
didn’t know you were morbid. I thought 
you were satisfied with life. You ought 
to be if ever a man was—lI’ll say that 
much.” 

“Well, don’t let yourself be startled, 
Gilly. I am satisfied with life, thank you. 
And what’s more, I haven't the least 
intention of quitting it, if I can help it. 
Don’t misunderstand me—I’m not con- 
templating suicide. But that doesnt 
mean I haven’t thought of the thing, tor 
I have. I’ve canvassed it from various 
angles—considered its possible drawbacks 
and, under certain imaginable circum- 
stances, its undoubted advantages. I've 
thought it over, both as an abstract 
proposition and in the concrete, as applying 
conceivably to my own case. Havent 
you done the same thing sometimes when 
you were off by yourself?” Lt 

“Me? Not on your life I haven't! I 
flatter myself I’m a normal animal. Say, 
Barnaby, old man, you give me an odd 
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turn, by Jove, you do! Here we are, 
just finishing up about as fine a month in 
the woods as two fellows ever had—good 
weather most of the time, good food, good 
beds to sleep in, good fishing—golly, but 
the fishing’s been good! And then, on a 
gorgeous night like this, at the wind-up 
of a gorgeous vacation, you start pulling 
a brocding line of talk like that.” 

“T didn’t mean to disturb you, Gilly. 
What I said just now sort of slipped out 
unawares, so to speak. I guess maybe 
I'm the least bit moonstruck—been sitting 
here too long soaking up the beauties of this 
night. Let’s change the subject. Better 
still, let’s turn in—I’m getting sleepy.” 

He staged an elaborate and theatrical 
yawn. Barnaby Cope was no Slavic in- 
trospectionist to be glorying in a chance 
for self-analysis and self-revelation. He 
was an average successful American, and 
to tell the truth, this tall, lean, vigorous 
man found himself at this moment con- 
siderably embarrassed. Your Russian 
dreamer may crave opportunity to talk 
about his soul and the promptings of his 
soul, but when a man of our race is enticed 
into describing any spiritual reflexes he 
has a naked feeling, somehow. 

“Hold on,” said Gilpin. “Bed can wait. 
You've said too much and you haven’t 
said enough; I’ll not rest satisfied until 
I've heard more. I don’t want to ask you, 
Just so, to give me your confidences. But 
I figure I’m about as close to you as any 
man is—anyway, I hope 1 am. And when 
aman has something weighing on his mind, 
if he can’t turn to a friend, then who in 
thunder is there for him to turn to? Why, 
I never dreamed before that you—” 


“You're dreaming now, Gilly—quit it!” 


said Cope. “Don’t sit there looking like 


a grief-stricken father confessor. The 
réle doesn’t suit you. You're too well fed, 
for one thing. I tell you this: I’ve got no 
trouble pressing on me—no secret gnawing 
sorrow. Therefore, thete’s nothing to 
disclose. As I look back on my career 
there’s only one outstanding regret in my 
life and that is that I lost my head yes- 
terday and lost that biggest squaretail, 
trying to horse him into the boat too fast. 
Now then, does that satisfy you?” 

“No, it doesn’t satisfy me. I can’t 
help thinking you’re holding back some- 


thing on me.” Gilpin had a_ natural 
instinct—which had been honed to k2en- 


hess by the practise of his trade—for 
Cross-examination. Here, moreover, he 


Niche in Every Man’s Life 
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was genuinely con- 

cerned. ‘‘Come on 

across with a better 

explanation of what 

you hinted at a minute 
” 

“All right, then, 
have it your own way; 
I'll try to lull your vain 
fears to rest.” 

Cope stretched him- 
self back in his camp 
chair, looking across 
the skies to the spent 
and wallowing moon. 
He continued to look 
at it while he spoke 
on: 

“Gilly, I don’t know 

that I have much of a 
philosophy of life, but 
I admit I’ve got a sort 
of personal philosophy 
of my own touching 
on the end of life—on 
death. Not the act 
and article of death as 
a physical fact; I don’t 
mean that, exactly. 
Nor what comes after 
death, if anything— 
that’s never interested 
me particularly. But 
death as a means of 
escape, aS an avenue 
of voluntary dignified exit from an un- 
dignified or an unpleasant position—well, 
I’ve thought of it often in that light. I’ve 
taken things pretty much as they came; I 
always have and probably I always shall. 
I've never had any particular curiosity 
about where I came from—from what 
sphere or state, I mean. I’ve never had 
any apprehension or even any special 
curiosity about where I’m going when I 
leave here. I don’t know and I don’t very 
much care. For me, sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof and likewise the good 
thereof—and I might add that I’ve seen a 
sight more of what seemed good in my day 
than what seemed evil. If 1 should have 
to quit tomorrow, understand, I’ve no kick 
coming. It’s been a good game, and I’ve 
had a good time playing it.” 

“Amen to that!” said Gilpin. 

“Shut up and doua’t interrupt,” bade 
Cope with a tone of that affectionate 
savagery whichronly tried friends may vent 
upon tried friends without giving offense. 










































“You’re a boy still, but 
before a very great while 
/ the boy also will be gone 

and a youth will be here” 


“You asked for this revelation, and by 
heavens you're going to get it. Where was 
I? Oh, yes, I contend Little Dog Rover 
had the truest and the sanest epitaph that 
ever was written, While he lived he lived 
in clover—which was as it should be—but 
when he died, he died all over! Write that 
on my monument, if you want to. At least 
I'll be asleep under a true saying, and that's 
more than you can say for a good many 
who are worrying along at present, doing 
the best they can, with fancy lies engraved 
on their tombstones. 

“T’m trying to make you understand my 
view on the facts of existence as I see them 
made manifest. Of course the main trouble 
is that none of us can see or comprehend 
the whole scope of it. We can see only the 
little strip that lies immediately in front 
of us—the two ends—and all the rest is 
hidden from us, behind the veil of the here- 
tofore and the blank wall of the hereafter. 
Even so, I figure that it’s my duty to 
myself to look at what small part of it I 
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can see with an open unafraid eye, rather 
than to try to hide myself from the un- 
escapable, whatever it may be, under the 
blanket of a dogma or inside the tangle of 
a set of man-made theological formulas and 
guesses and surmises and dogmas which 
neither can be proved nor disproved. 

“That’s why I’m speaking to you now 
as I do speak. And that’s why I’ve con- 
sidered suicide as an easy and a practicable 
inode of escape—yes, under certain con- 
ditions a proper mode of escape—from the 
present snarl that we call life. I hold that 
in this matter of deciding whether he shall 
die or go on living, every rational creature 
should be esteemed as being supreme unto 
himself. He was projected into this world 
without his having any say-so about it 
beforehand. Therefore, I claim, to square 
the unequal deal, that he should have the 
say-so about going out of it whenever, for 
reasons good and sufficient unto himself, 
he chooses to go. And once he makes up 
his mind, nobody, as I maintain, has any 
right to interfere with him or try to stay 
his hand. 

“Take my own case, for example. Or 
take yours, or, for that matter, take the 
case of anybody, almost. With a few 
exceptions the same thing applies to every 
oneofus. Possibly I may have owed some- 
thing to my ancestry, but I don’t owe 
anything to posterity; the shoe’s on the 
other foot there. As wise old Sam Clemens 
said—whut has posterity done for me? As 
I see it, my mortal obligations lie behind 
me, not around me and not ahead of me, 
or down a road I’ve not traveled as yet and 
which, conceivably, I may not 
care to travel at all I tried to 
discharge the obligation I owed 
my parents by being an affec- 
tionate and a reasonably dutiful 
son, and by having a proper 
respect for their desires, and by 
refraining from doing things, 
openly, which might have 
brought shame upon the name I 
inherited from them. But I 
claim the entire obligation ends 
right there. I insist that any 
time when I feel so inclined I 
have a perfect justification— 
ethical, moral, normal and nat- 
ural—to get out of this world 
by the quit deed of my own 
hand. 

“Sometimes, I grant you, the 
act of suicide may be cowardly; 
it’s the flight of a man who 
won’t accept his bounden re- 
sponsibilities. But not always. 
In many cases, I insist, it does 
not denote cowardice when a 
man kills himself. Very often 
it may call for high physical and 
moral courage. If my sense of 
self-respect is destroyed, if my 








plot at all. 


in his life. 


“But how about the law against suicide? 
Don’t you forget that the law is the 
organized judgment of mankind? And 
doesn’t the law say that—” 

“Never mind what the law says. I tell 
you, Gilly, that the province, the proper 
function of the law is to direct and control 
the forces of human society so that you and 
I may have the best possible opportunity 
for living and for happiness and for the 
pursuit of happiness. But when any law, 
temporal or spiritual, tries to tell me that 
I shan’t slip out of this life if I find it 
unendurable or distasteful, it goes too far. 
Have I made myself plain?” 

“Barnaby, Barnaby, what Greek stoic 
have you been reading?” asked Gilpin, 
half mockingly. 

“Not a one—no old Greek philosopher 
nor any modern German materialist, 
either . . . Well, I may have read them 
but I’ve made up my code of philosophy 
for myself. Here it is, in a nutshell: I 
have the right of election, haven’t I, to 
pick out what sort of clothes I shall wear— 
provided only I can pay for them? The 
clothes are mine, the body I cover with 
them is mine. With perfect propriety I 
may lay aside the body as I lay aside the 
garments. So long as I do not interfere 
with my neighbor or his peace of mind or 
his personal rights, my hair, my teeth, my 
members—all that is me—belong to me 
and me alone. This body, then, is my own 


‘private property; I shall do with it as I 


please. 
“Never mind my soul or what, for lack 
of a better name, I call my soul. If my 
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IRVIN COBB wrote a short story every 
month for the next four years, he still 
would not exhaust the plots that he has all 
worked out and card-indexed ready for use. 
To him, life is so interesting that he sees 
every varied side of it as a theme for a story, 
as a plot one must either work out or break. 
“But there is one story I want to write,” 
he said one day recently, ‘‘that hasn't any 
It's the story of what goes on 
in a man’s mind when he reaches a crisis 
It’s a story that might happen 
to any one who reads the magazine, and to 
me it's the most interesting story I have 
ever planned” 


This is that Story 


A Letter to a Relative 


possess the inalienable right to walk out 
of life. If only I do it with the leas 
possible amount of annoyance for the 
world, it’s nobody else’s business, Gregory 
Gilpin, Esquire, attorney and counselor 
at law—nobody’s except mine and the 
undertaker’s and the gravedigger’s. 

“Oh, I’ve worked it all out. What 
difference does it make to Nature, which 
is the real mother of us all, whether | 
depart from here tonight or tomorrow or 
ten or twenty years from now? When the 
day comes she’ll take me to her bosom, and 
she’ll make nothingness of me as speedily 
as possible, and she’ll forget-me—which js 
the main thing—and so, likewise, will all 
mankind, who are her children, forget me. 
What man, however important he deemed 
himself to be or however important he was 
in the blind eyes of his own generation, 
ever left a place that could not be filled? 
No, sir, competent old Nature attends to 
the job—she fills the hole up overnight as 
the graveyard man fills up the other hole 
which they’ve lowered him into. 

“What difference does it make in 
Nature’s eternal scheme of things whether 
that cluster of leaves yonder hangs on until 
Christmas or drops from the limb to- 
morrow morning? None whatsoever! And 
why should Nature care whether this atom 
which I am dies of diabetes or hardening 
of the arteries in my old age, or departs as 
a result of my own deliberate intention and 
my own act next week or the week after? 
She doesn’t care—that’s the answer. I am 
the master of my fate, as some poet man 
has said. That, Greg, as I see it, is all 
there is to this living and dying 
business. That’s my theory, 
but, mind you, I have no 
intention of putting it in 
practise.” 

“T should say you shouldn't 
have,” said his friend. “You've 
got everything—a happy mar- 
ried life, a clean reputation, the 
good will of people; you're 
healthy, got plenty of money, a 
good business; you’re popular— 
people just naturally like you. 
Then why you have these mor- 
bid thoughts, which I never 
before suspected you of having, 
is what gets me!” 

“T’m not morbid—when you 
say that you merely speak in 
the lingo of the crowd which 
refuses to look at things as they 
are . . . Well, I’ve spouted 
enough and too much. Only— 
I say it again, don’t misunder- 
stand me, old man. I expect to 
be here a mighty long time yet; 
we'll cast many another trout 
fly together. Probably when 
overeating has been your death 
at the age of ninety-two, I'll 




















physical comfort or my mental 
happiness, either one, is at 
stake, if I desire surcease from racking 
disease or from unhealthy habits; if for any 
cause my load becomes too burdensome to 
be borne, who is there that has the author- 
ity to say I shall continue to bear it? 
Nobody! My first duty is to do what I 
can to put my earthly house in proper 
order. I concede that I owe that measure 
of consideration to those who’ll admin- 
ister on my worldly affairs. But after 
that’s over, my sole and only duty is to 
“myself.” 


soul is immortal, as you probably believe, 
I can not destroy it. I don’t presume to 
say whether it is or is not. But say it’s 
immortal. Then, that being so, it will go 
on and on unendingly, regardless of what 
I may do to this present tenement in which 
it bides. But with my body it’s different. 
If any lingering agonizing disease should 
come to me as my portion, if disaster or 
disgrace or abiding misery of any sort 
should be visited upon me, even if I only 
lose my zest for life, I say again that I 


be one of the pallbearers . - - 
Now then, let’s turn in. We've 
got to break camp tomorrow morning— 
this morning, I mean, because it’s after 
midnight—and with your slothful habuts 
you'll stay in the hay until the last minute 
unless I drag you out bodily.” 


"THE next day they came out of the 


painted woodland, bidding it an 
affectionate good-by until the next year, 
and now beginning to hanker somewhat 
after the fleshpots of civilization, whic 
is a way men have who have lived too 
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Barnaby Cope had not seen his partner since that day at the cemetery when the other had 
stood alongside him, with a hand on his shoulder, while he looked down into the open grave 


long under a city roof. In retrospect, their 
camp, with its wilderness setting, seemed 
delectable, but it was pretty good, too, 
to exchange a flannel shirt for a dinner 
Jacket and to get a manicure and to lounge 
mM an easy chair for an hour or so in the 
€vening behind the corner window at 
the club. 

Now, quite without warning, bad luck 
took it into her head to have her way with 
Barnaby Cope. She led her trumps at 
him. One behind the other the strokes 
swiftly were delivered so that all at once 
the ordered security of his life fell into rags, 


and this man, who had deemed himself 
so safely buttressed against adversity and 
misery, stood forth stripped and whipped 
and denuded. 

One afternoon he was summoned home 
by the word that his wife had fallen 
desperately.ill. By the time he could get 
there she was unconscious; at the end of 
five days, without ever having spoken to 
him again, she was dead. In his straight- 
forward, unemotional way he had loved 
her very much. 

In a sort of Walking and waking trance 
he went through the grisly business of the 


funeral and, following that, the readjust- 
ment of his disrupted household, the sew- 
ing of crape mourning bands on the sleeves 
of his coats, the sending out of black- 
bordered acknowledgements of sympathy 
—all the required and conventional mum- 
meries. 

Ten days passed before he felt equal to 
going back downtown; his life seemed all 
at loose ends and flapping. Well, perhaps 
work might dull the ache; the scar always 
would remain, he knew, but with time, no 
doubt the pain would pass. Just now, at 
this particular (Continued on page 117) 





Women who have believed that they could 
find life in its fulness in a career often suffer 
greatly in the end from the sense of having 
been slackers in the world. Life stops if 
those who now have it do not continue it 


HAT there may be no misunder- 
standing between us—you, the 
reader, and me, the writer—let me 
set down what I mean by the word 
“life,’ for this article turns on it like a 
wheel on a pin. It is a common enough 
word, perhaps blurred by being so common 
as well as by the insistence of many on a 
personal definition, one twisted to mean 
what the user wants it to mean. When I use 
the word “‘life”’ I do not mean that will-o’- 


By the standards that the world employs, the author of this ar- 
name will be known, her achievements admired, centuries from 


as she sees it now, has been denied her. 


In these days when so 


the end of the road, this word from one who chose years ago, and 


tion of life as rounding out all experiences 
to the full, she must see it as meaning 
something to others. She need not worry. 
As a matter of fact, nothing so hampers 
women in their service and their relations 


the-wisp, the impulse of the hour—nor_as under-development. 
something that is condensed into one or A__ How is the woman handicapped by her may start on a straight highway, but there 


half-dozen experiences, nor do I see it as 
something peculiar to youth—rather as an 
affair of the full three score and ten years, 
and unfinished then—a big venture in full 
development—getting out of body, mind, 
and spirit all that is in them. 

Women will not accept this definition, of 
course, unless they see that it gives them a 
chance for satisfying their need of self- 
abnegation. There is a strange altruistic 
streak in a woman’s compound which 
makes it impossible for her to find entire 
happiness in any existence unless she can 
persuade herself it is somehow feeding 
other existences. Her very vanities and 
selfishnesses are based on her conviction 
that they give pleasure to some one she 
loves or some one she wants to love her. 
This streak influences even a woman’s 


debasement. If she is to accept a defini- 
1 


inner necessity of some form of self-abne- 
gation—even if the form be grotesque or 
immoral—to get this fulness of life? By 
what paths, service, effort? It must be 
through a career or marriage. She does 
not—save in the exception—see the two 
combined. She believes she must choose 
a conclusion which I shall debate later on 
—and she takes a career. This career 
usually begins in uncertainty and staggers 
along in haze and confusion for years. 
Take my own—modest as it has been, it 
has been followed with fair consistency 
long enough to give material for compari- 
sons and reflections—the reason, I take it, 
that the Editor of this magazine has asked 
me for this article. It was no consciously 
chosen way. 

My own experience as well as my rather 
wide familiarity with experiences of others 


convinces me that women as a rule start 
out with-afine determination to go some- 
where. |They know what they want— 
freedom of action, their own funds, agree- 
able occupation, interesting associations— 
and a sense of serving somebody. They 


are sO many attractive side roads, cross 
roads, wood paths, as they go along! Here 
is a lane that goes the Lord knows where, 
but it is too inviting to pass by, even 
though their judgment whispers that it will 
come out in a barren field or a tangle. A 
man is generally behind their zigzagging— 
though few women admit it. I am not sure 
they always know it, so poor are they at 
frank self-analysis, so given are they to 
self-deception and self-excuse. But the 
man is there, particularly in the earliet 
years. Behind the books I read as a gitl, 
the college I chose, the specializing I did, 
the profession I finally was fixed in, was 
always a man—some of them hardly knew 
of my existence; those who did usually had 
no more than a friendly—and utilitarian! 
—thought of me! P 
So far as I can see, the motives deciding 
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ticle has found life. 


She is one of our most famous women; her 


now. And yet—she is disappointed; the prize of a woman’s life, 
many women are choosing their careers, not knowing what 1s at 


has had the full fruits of her choice, can not fail to be helpful 


a woman’s career have been in the past a 
queer jumble. And this is still true to a 
large degree in spite of the multiplication of 
more or less efficient agencies for directing 
the stream of young women constantly 
pouring into the working world. Their 
choices are fortuitous. They still look for 
quick results, shirk the long straight up- 
hill road. The woman’s nature may have 
something to do with this as well as her 
social inheritance. She is made for mother- 
hood, and its fruits are early fruits. 

These reflections do not apply to women 
endowed with an unmistakable gift. Noth- 
ing in Nature is more demanding than a 
definite talent. It is one of the imperative 
things, in a human being, that must be 
satisfied; otherwise you have all the un- 
happy effects of a suppressed function. 
f it is a voice, it must be heard. How 
Many a great voice has been discovered 
accidentally—a laundry worker, a street 
cleaner, a woman with a broom, who could 
not keep still, and somebody passed who 
knew! And there is the itch to put down in 
words what goes on inside of you. And 
there are eyes that ache until they put on 


canvas or into clay the things they have 
seen. There may be fewer women than 
men born with this burning talent—I am 
not sure it is so; but it is certain that with 
women the conditions of life are more apt 
to stifle the talent than with men. The 
great careers of women come, as a rule, not 
always, from those who have this imper- 
ative, inside demand which will break 
through, knock down, insist until it gets 
its way. They are born to a career. 

I was not one of these. Nor was I at 
the outset one of a large class who must 
work—work for bread and butter—work 
for others, those who can not or will not 
work—the weak, the sick, the broken, who 
belong to you. There are thousands of 
women in this country—capable, steady, 
useful, bringing this or that activity to a 
high professional point, earning money, a 
great deal of money sometimes, putting 
through a career that to the outsider looks 
both attractive and significant—the kind 
that chatter-box women gather about and 
call a “vindication of the sex’—they have 
done what they-have because they must or go 
under. I did not start out for that reason. 


DECORATION BY W T BENDA 


and 


Found LIFE 


I was one of those who fell under the 
spell of the earlier Woman’s Rights move- 
ment. [Jt began with a determination to 
free myself from the economic tangle in 
which the usual American family bumbles 
along. \My strong distaste for that came, I 
suspect, from what I heard the strong- 
minded women of our circle saying. About 
the time that my distaste for that situation 
became acute—I know now that I thought 
it intolerable largely because I did not 
know enough of the world as it is and the 
things that happen in other households— 
there came over me at times a searching, 
vague, overwhelming desire to do some- 
thing—the zeitgeist again! What it was to 
be, [had noidea. As far as I can see there 
was not the hint of a special talent in my 
nature. I might have done one of several 
things fairly well if I had worked hard 
enough, but there was not a call to any 
special thing. And yet there was that 
bursting desire, something so strong that 
at times it brought me to my knees praying 
that I might avoid marriage. I shall have 
to confess, however, that it was only when 
this strange emotion engulfed me that I 
sought to evade the institution which I had 
been taught was woman’s duty, end and 

uge. 

My spasmodic revolts against marriage 
as the true path for a woman’s life sprang 
from the alarming (Continued on page 129) 







































As the Serial Began 


IVIAN sat at her 

\ desk and wrote. It 

wasnot often thatshe 
permitted herself to speak 
fully and freely the senti- 
ments in her heart, but 
now she was roused and 
the words flowed from her 
pen with all the heat of her 
young emotions. When 
she finished she folded the 
letter and addressed it, 
quickly, lest she should 
change her mind. And as 
she wrote the words, 
“Claude Ormeley,”’ on the 
envelope everything in her 
upright soul shrank from 
them with something like 
repulsion. It was despi- 
cable that she should be 
placed in such a position, 
that she should be obliged 
to write to the man she 
loved under a false name, 
that she should be forced 
to steal out and post her 
letters to him so that none 
of her family might know 
of his masquerade under 
another identity. 

Through the terrible 
trial, when the life of her 
lover hung in. the balance, 
Vivian had not shrunk from 
publicity. She knew her 
lover innocent of the charge 
of the murder of Mrs. 
Sabine. She bore the looks 
and murmurs of the curious 
with proud confidence in 
her own and Clive’s in- 
tegrity. Shehadannounced 
her willingness to make 
that notorious name of 
Clive Baratrie her own— 
but Clive—Clive was still 
hiding in Scotland, living 
under a new name, and 
burying his old identity as 
if it were something to be 
ashamed of. Everything 
in Vivian revolted at his 
attitude. She knew the 
terrible strain he had been 
under. His triumphant 
acquittal had snapped the 
strain like a thread. He could not help 
feeling the reaction. But weeks had gone 
by, and still he made no move toward 
taking his old place in the world and living 
the life of Clive Baratrie, again. 

Straight from the shoulder her words 
had poured, with all the strength of her 
honest soul behind them. As she dropped 
the letter into the mail box at the corner 
a moment of hesitation came to her, then 
stubbornly she let the letter fall. 

“Tt is what I think,” she said to herself. 
“He should know it.” 

She had expected an answer to her 
letter in person. Surely after reading it, 
Clive could no longer remain in his seclu- 
sion. Instead there came a telegram, 

“Can you meet Claude Ormeley at 
Tyford on Friday?” 

Friday was to have been an important 
day in Vivian’s life. She was well up in 
the first half-dozen women tennis players 
in England, and Friday she-was to have 


in the multitude of humanity? 








What chance has a man for happiness after he has been accused of a 
may bring him many things, but can it ever bring the lost paradise 


That is the problem faced by 


After fie 


played in the Mixed Doubles as the 
partner of Jim Gordon, the man who had 
loved her and whom she might have loved 
if Clive had never come into her life. She 
had never scratched in a tournament, but 
she unhesitatingly resolved to do so now. 
This matter with Clive must be settled. 
Nothing in her life must be allowed to 
come before it. 

She sent her refusal to play and wired 
“Claude Ormeley” that she would come. 


II 


N FRIDAY morning, at about 
the time when Vivian was on 
her way to the railway station, 
“Claude Ormeley” rang the bell 

in the parlor of the Tyford Arms, Sussex. 
Although not far from London, and close 
to a station, Tyford seemed an out of the 
way place. It was buried in the country, 
lost among fields and woods. The village 


By Robert 


of Tyford was merely a hamlet, and the 
few houses which comprised it stood well 
away from the inn. No one there was 
likely to know who “Claude Ormeley’ 
was, and it was extremely improbable 
that any one would call there who was 
acquainted with Clive Baratrie. There 
he could spend two or three nights without 
fear of being recognized or disturbed. 
There he could have a long walk and 
conversation with Vivian. 

As he waited for the tinkling bell to be 
answered, he stood looking out into 4 
small garden full of straggling rosebushes, 
sweet-peas, wallflowers, hollyhocks, and 
sweet-williams. Beyond the garden hedge 
was a meadow covered with buttercups 
and peopled by large white sheep. Wo00 
closed in the background. The quacking 
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of ducks came from a yard on the left. 

“Yes, sir?” said a voice. 

Clive turned round from the window. 
He had been looking at the sheep and 
wondering at their persistent tranquillity. 
The landlady of the inn stood before him, 
4 transparently pale woman of perhaps 
forty or thereabouts. She had, as she 
had already told Clive, been born and 
bred in London, and had evidently never 
been triumphantly got hold of by the 
country, 

“There’s a train down from London 
about 12.30, I think you said.” 

Yes, sir. It comes in at 12.35.” 

‘T’m expecting a lady from London 
today to spend a few hours. She will 
probably come by that. We might have 
luncheon at one.” 























‘Verdict 


“Yes, sir. A fine morning, sir.” 

“Yes.” 

“But not much to see here, is there, 
sir?” 

“Perhaps not. 
the world.” 

“A bit too much out of the world. As 
I say to my ’usband, we aren’t all of us 
sheep; no, nor ducks neither!” 

The landlady retired, looking, as she 
probably intended, decidedly unsuited to 
country life. 

Twelve thirty-five! It was just half- 
past nine now. The station, a shed and 
a platform, was close to the inn. Clive 
went to the window again and looked over 
the garden and the quickset hedge to the 
sloping meadow and the sheep. 

To be unknown, hidden in calm with 
the one you loved, whom you had chosen 
and who had chosen you! How wonderful 
that would be! And this pale woman who 
lived here, with a husband who looked a 
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““Howcan I ever benot Clive 
Baratrie, the man accused of 
murdering a woman? My 
onlychancewastochange my 
name and go away to a new 
life.”” His franknesssurprised 
Herries, but hedid not showit 


good sort of man, was 
dissatisfied. She wanted 
the roar of life, the myriad 
eyes that stared and took 
notice, the myriad tongues 
that gossiped and reported. 
Perhaps she even aspired 
to be a somebody, to be 
known. Ah, the horror of 
being known! 

Clive put on his hat and 
went into the meadow all 
yellow .with buttercups. 
He had nearly three hours 
—to prepare! The land- 
lady, looking from an 
upper window, presently 
saw him disappear slowly 
into the wood which 
bounded the meadow. He 
did not reappear till all the 
strokes of noon had 
sounded from the village 
church of Tyford. Then 
he emerged from the wood, 
sat down under a hedge, 
lit a pipe, and waited, 
watching the sheep at 
their endless business of 
— making-a meal among the 
buttercups. 

By twelve-thirty Clive 
was pacing up and down 
on the station platform. 
He had let his pipe go out 
and had pocketed it. The 
excitement of his mind 
had obliterated everything 
except the thought of what 
was to come, what was to 
be gone through with 
Vivian. He was living 
just then in a maelstrom, 
the maelstrom which 
whirled furiously within 
the temple of himself. 

He heard the halt- 
strangled whistle of a train 
and saw a wreath of black 
smoke mounting beyond 
a curve of the line, heralding the future. 
A moment later a_second-rate-looking, 
trampish engine hove in sight with a 
grinding noise as of machinery and un- 
greased wheels. And then—he saw Vivian's 
face at the window of a second-class car- 
riage, looking out for “Claude Ormeley.” 

In an instant he had the door open and 
helped her down. 

“Ch”? 

She checked herself. She must not men- 
tion that name here! She glanced at the 
station man, who was observing them 
calmly, yet with definite interest. 

“What a tiny station! One wonders 
why there is a station.” 

“Ves, but there are some houses and a 
church over there.” 

“But where are you staying?” 

“Close by. I'll show you.” 

“When did you arrive from Scotland?” 

“Only yesterday afternoon. There is 


the inn.” 
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“All by . itself? 
But you said—” 

“Tt’s about a quarter of a mile away.” 

“But how did you ever find out this 
place?” 

“T struck it years ago bicycling, and 
remembered it.” 

She was silent. There was an intense 
constraint between them, and they were 
both painfully conscious of it. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to come down 
here, Vi,’”’ he said, making an almost fierce 
effort to be natural, to break through into 
intimacy. “I felt I couldn’t see you and 
talk over things in London just yet. 
London gives me the horrors still. I can’t 
help it. Here we can be quiet and—what 
time must you go?” 

“Ts ‘there an evening train?” 

“Yes. .Somewhere about six, or a 
quarter-past. . And there’s another just 
before nine.” 

“We'll see. 
of time.” 

“Shall we go in?” 

He looked at his watch. “We've got 
about ten minutes or so before lunch.” 

“Ts there a garden?” 

“Yes, behind.” 

“Let us go and sit there till lunch time. 
We can take a walk afterward.” 

As they went into the passage, the 
landlady met them and gave Vivian good 
morning. 

“There’s a bedroom, ma’am, if you 
would like to wash your ’ands.” 

“Thank you.” She turned to Clive. 
“Perhaps I’d better. How shall I find the 
garden?” 

“T’ll show you, ma’am,” said the land- 
lady, who had been examining Vivian’s 
dress and hat with intense, even greedy 
interest. “This way, ma’am.” 

As they went up the narrow stairs, 
Clive heard the woman 
say, 

“IT was telling Mr. 

Ormeley ma’am, only this 
morning, I was born and 
bred up—”’ 

The rest was lost to him 
in the upper regions. 

“As I was telling Mr. 

Ormeley—”’ 

Clive wished Mrs. Grime 

had avoided that sentence. 

It had been so unnecessary 

to use any name. But of 

course, she had said just 

the one thing that would 

make Vivian uncomfort- 

able, the one thing that 

would add to the constraint 

he was feeling acutely. He 

went into the garden and 
waited. There was a 

wooden bench by a rose- 

bush. He sat down on it 

and took off his hat. He 

felt hot and almost fever- 

ish. Presently he heard steps in the 
house, a murmur of women talking. 

“T’m here, Vi!” 

He saw her coming out through the 
narrow doorway. ‘The landlady showed 
behind her. 

“Lunch’s just ready, Mr. Ormeley, sir.” 

“Thanks!” said Clive curtly. ‘Shall we 
sit here, Vi?” 

“Yes, if you like. 
place!” 

“That woman gets on my nerves!” 


Is there no village? 


Anyhow we’ve got plenty 


What a dear little 


After the Verdict 


Her eyes met his. “I can understand 
that she might.” 

“She talks too much!” 

There was a sound of intense, even 
fierce irritation in his voice. Vivian laid 
a hand on his without saying anything. 

“Forgive me, Vi dearest! If you knew 
how I want a little peace, and wherever 
one goes there’s something—like that poor 
woman.” 

Already the constraint between them 
seemed beginning to melt. Her touch 
had told him something her words, even 
her look, had not told him. 

“Didn’t you have peace up in Scotland?” 

“In a way I suppose I did. Marriot was 
extraordinarily kind; delicate, too. But 
you weren’t there. What I want is peace 
with you, not peace alone.” 

“T know. I understand.” 

She still kept her hand on his, and they 
were both silent. She was looking over 


the hedge into the meadow that stretched 
to the wood. It was the hottest part of 
the day, and evidently the sheep had begun 
to realize that, for their large white bodies 
were now dotted about among the butter- 
cups in placidly recumbent positions. 


“So—we are to give life!”’ 
There was something 
very strange in the tone 
of Clive’s voice as he 
said that, a note of awe 


They were resting in a sea of flowers, with. 
out thought, without remorse or desire. 

“But I haven’t come here to bring him 
peace, but a sword.” 

The thought trembled through Vivian’s 
mind, and again she was conscious of 
weakness, and of the terrible, inherent 
desire of love to do what the loved one 
wants. At that moment her heart seemed 
to be searching for weapons to take up 
against her brain. 

“Those sheep haven’t much to worry 

” . 
about,” she said. 

“No. Do you envy them?” 

“Perhaps the most contemptible part 
of me does, but not the rest! After lunch 
let us go to the woods, shall we?” 

“Yes, right away from everything. I 
was there this morning. I want to be 
there with you.” 

“Lunch is on the table, Mr. Ormeley, 

sir. 
Army words, words he had heard in 
tents at night, in the trenches and on the 
battlefield, rushed to Clive’s lips, but he 
only said, “Thanks. We are coming.” 

To Vivian he said, 

“T don’t know why she insists on my 
name—” 

“Tt isn’t your name.” 

“No—on the name I gave when I came 
here. Till you arrived she never uttered 
it. Apparently it’s her concession to the 
genteel. She’s trying to live up to you.” 

She sat down facing the window. He 
sat opposite to her. 

“What will you and the lady drink, sir?” 
Mrs. Grime suddenly 
reappeared after @ 
moment’s retirement 
to the bar. 

“Water for me,” 
said Vivian. 
“T’ll do the same 
then,” said Clive. 
“T’ll ring when we've 
finished the chops.” 
He heard the door 
close. ‘Thank God!” 
The silence of the 
summer world outside 
was broken by a faint 
baaing of sheep from 
the meadow. The red 
geraniums in the dark- 
green box on the win- 
dow ledge moved ever 
so little as a light 
breeze felt round them. 
A bee came to visit 
Pye them, winding his 
, drowsy horn. And for 
the first time in her 
life Vivian knew the 
exact feeling of com- 
plete isolation with 
Clive. But this was a 
country inn set in an 
English landscape, not 
an African villa by the 
sea. 
“T feel extraordi- 
“Don’t you.” 
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nary here,” she said. 
“Tn what way?” 
“As if we had nothing to do with all 
this, as if it were a setting for people 
absolutely unlike us.” 
“You think we are out of place here?” 
“Somehow I feel we are. And yet gen- 
erally I feel at home ia a way, anywhere.” 
“T know why you feel out of place,” 
he said grimly. 
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“Why?” 

He looked at her without answering, 
but his eyes made her understand what he 
meant. 

“We'll talk it all out after lunch,” he 
said after a long silence. “But we can’t 
in here. Mrs. Grime may come in at any 
moment. And—and this room’s so small. 
Somehow one can’t let out here even in 
talk. It would seem like trying to have a 
boxing match in a room four feet by two.” 
_ “The woods will make a better arena 
for us,” she said, taking up his simile, but 
speaking soberly. 

“But, Vi, I didn’t really mean—”’ 

“No—of course not. But even love 
must have its differences, I suppose. The 
marriage service doesn’t speak of a hus- 
band and wife being one soul, does it?” 

“No.” 

“Because that’s impossible.” 

“But I want to be near you. I want to 
be as close to you as possible,” he said, 
with a sort of half-fierce despair. 

“Shall I clear, sir, and set on the rice 
pudding and stewed pears?” 

“What's that?” said Clive, 
sharply like a man startled. 

“Shall I clear, Mr. Ormeley, sir, and set 
on the—”’ f 

“Oh—clear! 


turning 


Have you finished?” 


i Xes, quite,” said Vivian. 
Then please do, Mrs. Grime. And then 
we shall be going out.” 
“Will you take coffee, sir?” 
‘Shall we?” 


Mrs. Herries could not help saying to Clive, ‘“‘Won’t it bore you to go behind the scenes?”’ 
spoke she saw Vivian glance at her husband with a sort of eager inquiry mingled with tenderness 


“Yes. And let us have it in the garden.” 

“Coffee in the garden then, please. And 
afterward we shall be going for a long 
walk.” 

“Ves, six.” 

Still looking vaguely metropolitan, their 
hostess of the inn proceeded to arrange 
before them the dainties supplied from 
her rustic kitchen. 

“T am sorry we can do no better, sir,” 
she then said, speaking to Clive but 
looking hard at Vivian. “But  there’s 
precious little variety in the country, as 
I always says to my ’usband. In London, 
now—” 

“Exactly! Perfectly 
will do very well.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

They had their coffee presently on the 
wooden bench by the rosebush, and while 
Clive smoked a pipe, Vivian led him to 
talk of his visit to Scotland, and of the life 
he had led at Beldrane. He was slow in 
beginning, and looked at her with doubtful 
eves, as if wondering whether she had 
some hidden object in persuading him. 
But presently he seemed more at ease and 
began to speak freely. And she gathered 
something of the strangeness of that 
almost complete solitude up in the far 
north following, practically without any 
interval, the awful publicity of the pre- 
ceding trial. . 

“Nobody who has not had an experience 
like mine cam realize just what it was to 
be free from the intolerable burden of a 


true! But this 
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name,” he said presently. ‘For of course 
even up there in the north they all knew 
about the real me.” 

And he related to her an experience he 
had had with a shepherd, whom he had 
come across minding his flocks on a deso- 
late reach of pasture land near the sea, 
and who had spoken to him about himself, 
not knowing who he was. 

“He made me discuss myself,” Clive 
said. 

“TDidn’t you hate that?” 

“Yes. But I should have hated it more 
if he had known who I was. Vi, with all 
your sympathy, all your imagination, you 
can’t begin to realize what it is to be in my 
position.” 

“P’m not sure that I have very much 
imagination,” she said. And there was 
a pathetic sound in her voice. “I suppose 
we are all inclined to think we have. It 
may be like a sense of humor. No one 
will ever acknowledge the lack of a sense 
of humor. Mother isn’t imaginative. I 
couldn’t have got anything of that kind 
from her. Father—I don’t know about 
him. But I’m a very ordinary girl, I 
think. But—I don’t know—I sometimes 
believe that love supplies a woman with 
qualities she hasn’t had till she loved. I’m 
sure I am more than I was when we first 
knew each other. But you mustn’t 
look for extraordinary or subtle things 
in me.” 

“Shall we go to the woods?” he said. 

“Wes.” (Continued on page 192) 









“Our hands are very fulljust now. 
greater than ever before. 


The number of runaway girls is 
From all over the country they slip away 


to New York, in many instances never to be heard from again.” 
That is why we should ask God's blessing on the institution 
described in this article; its doors are open to every girl in need 


The Girls Service C 


By Willie Snow 


O YOU, if you pass that way, 
it may be just an attractive 
building with its pink stone 
front . gayly claiming individu- 

ality among its brown and gray stone 
neighbors, with its cement flower-boxes 
flaunting rose geraniums in beds of ivy, 
refreshingly green, and with its old English 
lantern beckoning above an open door. 

But then you are not a frightened, dazed 
girl, walking, walking, walking, the never- 
ending streets of New York. To her it is 
a haven of rest. 

It is the home of the Girls Service Club 
of New York, the only place in the entire 
city of six million souls where girls, 
stranded without friends and money, are 
welcomed any time of day or night. No 
notes of introduction are required: their 
need is the countersign which admits them 
to all the privileges of the house. 

And because the institution was founded 
twelve years ago to protect girls, hundreds 
of them from Kokomo, Indiana, Kissimme, 
Florida, your town and my town, almost 
desperate and crazed with fear, have been 
saved from lives of immorality, the only 
kind of existence that seemed open 
to them before they found shelter 
there. And not only shelter did 
they find, but understanding and 
sympathy, qualities they had come 
to believe in their ceaseless search- 
ing for work did not exist. 

The great majority of these girls 
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have been runaways from home seeking 
romance and wealth in the city of their 
dreams—dreams which were as bright as 
the lights of Broadway and soared as high 
as its skyscrapers. 

They had come—as youth always comes 
—full of confidence; but after days of 
trudging miles of pavement between tier 
upon tier of towering stone without finding 
the opportunities they had anticipated, the 
confidence had shrunk away. They 
found themselves at the end of a few days, 
weeks, and in some cases, months, alone 
in a great city without enough money to 
rent a bed for the night or buy a meal. 
Then some one—a policeman, a girl, a 
boy—told them of the Girls Service Club. 

Late one afternoon, as I stood before 
its door down on Nineteenth Street on the 
East Side, just five blocks from Fourteenth, 
that surging midway where the youth of the 
city throngs during the evening hours and 
commercial vice prevails, I tried to im- 
agine myself penniless and _friendless 

in New York, bewil- 
dered by its immensity and 
heartsick from its indiffer- 
ence. The hopelessness of 
the position, make-believe 
though it was, weakened me 


Ethridge 


with terror, and I hurriedly rang the bell 
which so many girls, with the situation 
only too real to them, had rung before me. 
As I entered the hall, so homelike and 
cheerful with its shaded lamp and walls 
soft cream, I heaved a great sigh of 
happiness, and it was not forced. How 
many such sighs those walls must have 
heard since they became the refuge for 
girls at the end of their ropes! 

I was shown to the room of the house- 
mother, Mrs. Belle de Brunner. And a 
charming room it was, too, the cozy, 
intimate kind that makes you want to 
unburden your heart of all its troubles. 
A comfy couch, begging to be lain upon; 
two wicker rockers, roomy and cushioned; 
bookcases built in; old brass candlesticks, 
pictures; a fireplace, half as large as one 
side of the room; chintz curtains, purple 
tones—and Mrs. de Brunner. 

I wish I could make you see Mrs. de 
Brunner. Then you would understand 
why the room radiated warmth—why 
any room with her in it would radiate 
warmth. She has the kindest gray-blue 
eyes that look right into yours and say, 
“Welcome, child,” and hair the shade ol 
—oh, just the shade of almost any 

mother’s hair in the fifties. She is 
full-bosomed and_ broad-should- 
ered, a woman built to carry more 
troubles than her share. 

For fourteen years she has been 
with the New York Probation and 
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Protective Association, of which the Girls 

Service League is a branch. During that 

time she has held two positions, the 

superintendency Of Waverly House and 
the house-mothership of the Girls Service 

Club. Waverly House is a detention 

home for wayward girls; the Girls Service 

Club, a temporary home for morally clean 

girls in need of assistance. ; 

Mrs. de Brunner has heard the stories 
of 3038 girls in trouble and has untangled 
the woebegone knots into which their 
lives had twisted. She has listened to so 
many heart-breaking confessions that she 
scarcely knows how to converse herself. 

“fm a very poor talker,” she told me 
witha smile. ‘You see I have got in 
the habit of always listening, and now I 
can’t talk enough to help the work along— 
and it is such a tremendous work.” 

“Why is it so tremendous?” I asked, 
not that I did not believe that it was, but 
to encourage her to tell me about it. 

“Here we save girls,” she answered 
quickly. “They come to us from all walks 
of life, discouraged and down-hearted. 
We give them a new grip on themselves 
and a new faith in the possibilities of life. 
When girls come to the home I receive 
them, not as charity cases, but as guests. 
If they are hungry~and most of them 
are, you know—I see that 
they get food; and if they 
are tired I have them shown 
to their rooms. Each girl is 
given a separate room as long 
as she is in the house. 

“Some of them are so ex- 
hausted when they reach 
here that they sleep a night 
and a day without waking. 
Why, one was here last week 
who slept two nights and a 
day. She was brought to us 
at midnight by a policeman, 
who had found her crying on the 
street corner. 

‘There are many places to take 
bad girls in New York, but mighty 
few to take good girls,’ he said as 
he handed her over to me, and I 
realized the truth of his words and 
the seriousness of the problem 
they broached. 

“It was a good thing I found 
her when I did,’ he whispered to 
me, and I knew he was right again. 

_ “The girl had come to New York 
Irom a small town in Pennsylvania, 
leaving at home an angry big 
brother and two baby sisters, whom 
she had tried to mother since the 
death of her parents several years 
ago. It was a brave fight she had 
made, but it grew too much for 
her. The brother insisted on being 
the boss of the family and refused 
to allow the little ‘mother’ to leave a 
home in the evenings with boy 
iriends. 

“*Vou are too young to go out,’ 
he told her. 

“One night she stole away, and 

when she returned he warned her 
that if there was a repetition of the 
offense she need not come home. 
She took him at his word, and the 
next time she came to New York. 
She had walked the streets for days 
and nights when the policeman 
found her crying with her head 
pillowed on a mail-box. 
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“She was given food 
and tucked in bed. 
When she awoke the 
morning after the next 
day she told me her 
story—a story full of 
homesickness for two 
baby sisters and of 
fear of the wrath of a 
big brother. I wired 
the brother that she 
was safe with us and, 
as I expected, he came 
immediately. And 
such a happy, grateful 
boy he was to find her! 

“T discovered that 
he meant to be good to 
her, but just didn’t 
know how. I advised 
him to be persuasive 
and gentlewhere he had 
been firm and harsh. 
Then he went back, 
taking her with him. 

“But the work of 
the League didn’t stop 
there. We reached an 
elderly woman in their 
town whose judgment 
we trusted. We asked 
watch over them as a 
mother. They don’t 
that she is guiding 
but we do, 


in silence for 


























“We try to give girls the outlet they crave, for unless 
a passion gets an outlet it is a very dangerous thing” 


“But you can’t send them all back?” 
I ventured. 

“That’s true, but we send a great many. 
After facing loneliness and _ starvation, 
their dreams of fame are tarnished, and 
they are ready to go home; but they would 
not go if they weren’t sent. They have too 
much pride for that. 

“A pretty little thing was brought to 
us last month. She had left her home in 
Massachusetts because her father did not 
approve of the man with whom she was in 
love. She was wildly in love, as girls 
sixteen and seventeen usually are. Her 
father did not understand her, and her 
mother was dead. That is the trouble 
so often—no mother. The father fussed 
until the girl came to New York to get 
work. 

“After a few days of walking the streets 
she was brought to us, her money gone 
and her spirit broken. We applied to the 
Bureau of Missing Persons to see if she 
had been reported. We learned that her 
father was scouring the country for her. 

“ *T didn’t know that he loved me enough 
to miss me,’ she cried. 

“When we put her on the train for home 
she was a penitent, wiser little daughter. 

“We always first try to find some one 
to whom the girls can return, but if we fail 
we have to allow them to remain in New 
York. Then our job is to find work for 
them. The League supports an Employ- 
ment Bureau which placed thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-four girls 
last year. The girls are interviewed 
by the head of the exchange and 
given mental and physical exam- 
inations (Continued on page 180) 





To the woman who wrote me, after reading “The Gate in the Wall,” 
“I have lost the man I married three years ago—and he isn’t dead either” 
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ARE, please! . . . Fare, please! 

Lady—FARE!” 

Out of a grayish mist of her 

own imaginings, Mimi Wood came 

back to the familiar plaint at her elbow, 

the rattle and chink of the bus-conductor’s 
dime-swallower. 

She murmured a guilty regret. The 
bus-conductor nearly smiled. He was new 
at his work, and human differences still 
appealed to him. Also Mimi had a 
delicate droop of the eyelid, a wistful lift 
of the chin, that at first sight evoked 
sympathy—at second, something more. 
He passed her without further reproof, 
engulfing her dime in his passing. 

Mimi settled back into her seat, back 
into a vapor of gloom, with Fifth Avenue, 
pinnacled and battlemented against a 
daffodil sunset, unrolling itself before her. 

She thought: “How many times al- 
ready have I done this? How many times 
shall I do it again? I’m tired! The 
very inside of my soul is tired! I can’t 
bear it. I can’t—I can’t—I can’t!” 

Then she answered politely, “It doesn’t 
matter,’ to a man who dropped a book 
upon her foot as he sat down beside her; 
took a little mirror out of her bag and 
looked at her nose to see if the powder 
were sufficient. Force of habit, with one 
foot in the grave. 

The bus proceeded, lumbering pleas- 
antly, along the most glamourous street in 
Mimi’s experience. Only she wasn’t, at 
the moment, finding it glamourous. She 
was remembering that when she had left 
the apartment—that morning—she had 
intended to be back by five, in order to 
have her husband’s dinner smoking upon 
the plate when his key turned in the lock. 
It was now much nearer six than five, 
and Kirk’s dinner, what there was of it, 
yet reposed in the ice-box. Yesterday’s 
roast to be re-vamped into a stew. Tinned 
pears for salad. Cold potatoes for frying. 

Kirk was inextricably involved in Mimi’s 
mind, most days, with tinned pears and 
cold potatoes—things like that—Kirk, 
who only three years before had stood for 
all there was in life of beauty and delight. 
Funny—how things turned out! 

22 
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Kirk, who had whispered to her before 
the altar, under the very nose of the 
Church, as it were, “My golden girl— 
here’s a golden ring for you!’ Kirk, who 
now snapped at her crossly between bites 
of his insufficiently buttered toast, “‘Gosh, 
it isn’t much to ask of a woman—a decent 
cup of coffee in the morning, before a man 
gets off to work!” 

If it wasn’t the coffee, it was a hole in 
his sock—or a tie he couldn’t find (small 
wonder, since he never put anything away 
when he took it off!) or Mimi slept too 
late or woke too early. Their mornings 
were petty battle-fields. Recurring scenes 
of unimportant carnage, futile sparrings— 
that or sulky, stupid silences. And Kirk 
used to tell her—honeymoon stuff, o. 
course—‘“‘I bet you’re the only girl in the 
world who can wake up looking beautiful!” 

Three years—three centuries! Another 
world—another man from the one she had 
married. 

Men were like that, Mimi supposed. 

Once they had you, once the golden 
ring was slipped securely on your finger, 
the lover melted away like a dream, 


and in his place stood a creature of quite 


commonplace habits and exactions—some 


_and 


one who didn’t care how much he hurt you 
when you annoyed him. Some one who 
whistled between his teeth although he 
knew it set your every nerve on edge— 
who dropped ashes on your best rug and 
complained bitterly if there was a button 
or two off his clean pajamas. 

Mimi wasn’t a born housewife. She 
wanted a home, of course. She had been 
thrilled to the core, three years ago, at the 
thought of an apartment of her own—her 
own and Kirk’s. But somehow the man 
with whom she was now living in that 
apartment wasn’t the man who had taken 
her there one heavenly night in October— 
and kissed her in every room of it by way 
of presenting the keys of the city. } 

She wondered sometimes if Kirk’s chiel 
—the head of the firm of architects with 
whom he worked—found him as changed 
as she did. Probably not. Kirk had had 
a raise each year. Probably his work 
went on exactly the same. It was only 
at home, very likely, that he was different, 
not so fine, reverting to his real self. 

If any one had told Mimi, three years 
before, that the idyllic thing which she 
Kirk called love—the exquisite, 
palpitant, glowing dream in which they 
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“Why this unexpected interest in the 
office?” Kirk answered coolly; “I 
think you told me only yesterday you 
never wanted to hear the word again’”’ 


had come together and sworn eternal faith 
—if any one had told her that it could 
degenerate into the bloodless warfare of 
her present existence—Mimi would have 
laughed. 

She laughed now, in a way, sitting up 
on top of the bus, watching the traffic 
stream either side of the traffic towers. 
That is, her mouth twitched, but her eyes 
were stormy. 

She had been away from the apartment 
all day—who wouldn’t, after that morn- 
ing’s scene! 

Kirk had been insufferable, sarcastic 
over trifles, caustic because the top of the 
dressing-table had a bit of powder on it. 
W omen, he had suggested, didn’t know the 
meaning of order, system, ordinary decent 
tidiness. He hadn’t looked to see that the 
dresser drawers were in a state of meticu- 
lous neatness. Mimi had spent half the 
day before, arranging them. It hadn’t 
left her time to clean the top of the 
darned thing. She didn’t explain—natu- 
rally. She wasn’t going to crawl for any 
bad-tempered, short-sighted idiot! 

So she had flung herself out of the place 
before eleven, in her old blue-twill frock, 
in a horrid old last-year’s hat, without 


even stopping to cry. Had lunched down- 
town in a fine, cold fury of loneliness, gone 
to asilly, sloppy movie, still alone, suffered 
every wail of the over-sweet violins, like 
a touch on a raw nerve—and here she was 
going back home again—if you liked to 
call it that!—no happier, no calmer, no 
more reconciled than when she _ had 
slammed the door of the living-room 
behind her that morning. 

She knew how it would be. 
been innumerable other evenings. Kirk 
would come in tired and grouchy. Dinner 
wouldn’t be ready. Or she wouldn’t have 
anything he liked. She’d say something 
catty. He’d retort with a nervous sneer. 
Marriage—was that what people made of 
it? And there were fools who didn’t 
believe in divorce! 

Divorce—a blind alarm fluttered in 
Mimi’s breast, as if some one had shown 
her the steel-blue eye of a gun or the steel- 
gray streak of a knife. Even the word 
had power, still, to terrify her. Of course, 
whatever was the matter with her and 
Kirk, it wasn’t quite that sort of thing yet. 

She came out of a mist of revulsion, 
staring at the hand of the man in front of 
her, rather a nice hand, gray-gloved and 


How it had 


long-fingered, lying along the back of the 
seat, touching—just touching, but with 
a strong suggestion of empire in that 
touch—the gray crépe shoulder fitting so 
confidently against his own. 

Not the usual bus-philanderers; rather 


too well turned out for that. The small, 
gray hat above the gray crépe shoulder 
trailed a slight but knowing feather, 
covered a wave of burnished bronze, 
shaded a peachy cheek adorably flushed, 
at the moment, by something her com- 
panion was saying. The sort of thing to 
make another woman in everyday blue 
feel fearfully shabby. Mimi felt it— 
resentfully. Leaning forward, she took 
stock of the man in a swift glance. Nice 
eyes, nice mouth, nice chin. A correct 
tie. A proper collar. Rather radiantly 
correct. Proper, with a sort of beautiful 
scrupulousness. 

His voice carried to Mimi’s eavesdrop- 
ping ears, a deep voice with a caressing 
inflection. 

“Is it—everything you 
be—dear?”’ 

“More!” said the gray girl. 
dear—more!”’ 

“Newly-weds!” 


though _ it’d 
“Oh, my 


thought Mimi in a 
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sudden flare of understanding, and smiled 
a scornful little smile of her own. But she 
listened, contemptuous or not. 

“Remember?” the man was saying. 
“We always planned to do it just this way. 
Riding up the avenue, about sunset, 
together. You will admit now, dreams 
do come true!” 

“Isn’t it heavenly!” sighed the gray girl. 

Her low words were harder to 
catch. Mimi had to strain for 
them. 

“See that Spanish shawl in the 
window down’ there!” 

“Want it?” 

She murmured, lifting and 
dropping her lashes swiftly, “I 
don’t want anything in the world 
I haven’t got!” 

“Sweetest!” said the man. 
“We'll get anything in the world 
you want—or die trying!” 

“Don’t! Don’t even laugh— 
about dying.” 

“Sorry—superstitious child!” 

“I can’t bear it, this even- 
ing.” 

“Funny,” said the man, so 
quietly that eyes less keen and 
ears less sharp than Mimi’s might 
have fancied he spoke of the 
weather. “Funny—how long 
we’ve been waiting—for this 
evening! Are you happy—now 
it’s here?”’ 

“Happy—happy—happy!” on 
a whisper of delicious laughter. 
Then, more clearly, ‘““Mac—did 
you—give the minister—some- 
thing?” 

“Not so much as he deserved— 
but something. Yes’m!” 

“You’re such a darling, absent- || 








Lost 


“T think it’s extremely wise, myself,” 
said the man with a humorous twist of his 
nice mouth. ‘Why wait around separately 
when we might just as well wait together? 
Besides, by the time I can get away from the 
officeand we do start off on the honeymoon, 
you'll know how many lumps ofsugarI take 
in my coffee, and a lot of other important 
things about me. Thus avoiding rows.” 


SUE 


November 


By Sara Teasdale 


I found ten kinds of wild flowers growing 
On a steely day that looked like snowing; 
Queen Anne’s lace and blue heal-all, 

A buttercup leaning close to a wall, 

A rusty aster, a chicory flower— 

Ten I found in half an hour. 

The air was dark with dry leaves flying, 
Gold and crimson, gaily dying; 

A squirrel ran off with a nut in his mouth, 
And always, always, flying south 
Twittering, the birds went by, 

Flickering sharp against the sky; 

Some in great. bows, some in wedges, 
Some in squares with wavering edges, 
Flocks and flocks were flying over 

With the north wind for their unseen drover. 
“Flowers,” I said, “you’d better go, 
Surely it’s coming on for snow.” 

They did not heed me nor heed the birds 
Twittering thin, far-fallen words— 

The whole world thought of tomorrow, but they 


long enough to buy a dewy handful with 
a lacy frond or so of fern. 

“I’m in a most awful hurry—please!? 
she said to the clerk, with a smile go 
appealing that he threw in an extra rose. 

He couldn’t, of course, know that the 
appeal was for Kirk. He merely felt that 
the droop of Mimi’s eyelids, the lift of her 
soft chin, required an answer of some sort, 
A rose as well as anything else— 
more especially since he was not 
the owner of the shop and it 
would therefore cost him nothing, 

Mimi, with her roses, fled 
homeward through the sunset, 

Arrived once more at her own 
dressing-table—her own powder- 
smeared, beloveddressing-table— 
she cast off her hat and gloves, 
ran a comb through her soft, 
brown hair so that it fell in shin” 
ing waves above her ears—swept : 
a powder-puff over cheeks and 
chin. E 

She wanted to change her 
gown—the old blue twill needed 
badly a fresh frill at the neck— 
but there.wasn’t time. Frock— 
or dinner? A man’s eyes—or 
his appetite? With certain wise 
saws singing through her head as 
to which way lay the road to the 
manly heart—not tosay fidelity— 
Mimi decided against another 
moment before the mirror. 

She flung herself out of the bed- 
room and charged upon ice-box 
and stove like a small, wistful 
fury. 

Stew—of all nights in the 


Only remembered yesterday. 





world! Nothing but stew with 
which to convey to Kirk that she 
was sorry she had been hateful, 








“a 





minded old thing, I didnt “== 
know.” 

“Can be as absent-minded as I like now, 
with you alongside.” 

“Don’t be too sure! I shan’t like it 
the first time you forget me.” 

“That’ll be some sixty-odd years from 
now.” 

“Mac, don’t laugh—about growing old! 
I can’t bear that either. Don’t you wish— 
oh, my dear, don’t you wish—this evening 
could go on—forever—and forever?” 

‘“‘No’m.” 

“Oh, Mac! With all the gorgeous colors 
in the windows down there—and with the 
sunset just coming into the sky—and 
with this soft, little wind—and you and me 
going home—to your apartment—for the 
first time ae 

“There’s a window in my apartment,” 
said Mac with beautiful evenness, ‘‘ ‘where 
the dawn comes up like thunder rahe 

Dawn came up in the cheek next him 
at that, a cheek swiftly averted, shyness 
splashed with rose. 

Mimi thought, with a little, leaping 
thrill.at her heart: ‘“‘They’ve just been 
married this afternoon. What an ador- 
ably silly wedding-journey, on top of a 
Fifth Avenue bus!” 

The gray girl was saying primly: “You 
haven’t given me my marriage lines yet. 
Did you know it?” 

‘{’ve got ’em,” 
most confidential pocket. 
or the honeymoon.” 

She laughed softly. “Do you suppose 
any one ever got—’’ amended thephrase and 
proceeded—“‘behaved like this—before?” 


said the man, “in my 


We'll take ’em 


“We're never going to have ’em!” said 
the gray girl. ‘‘Are we?” 

“Never, dear!”’ said the man. 

“Promise, Mac!” 

“Do I have to promise? 
need to? This evening?” 

Mimi couldn’t hear what the gray girl 
answered. It wasn’t, after all, so far as 
one could see, much of a spoken answer, 
rather a lifting of ardent eyes, the quiver 
of a tender mouth, a small, quickly-with- 
drawn gesture of a caressing hand. 

“Oh, Mac!” sighed the gray girl. “Keep 
your fingers crossed—darling!”’ 

Mimi rang for the next corner, which 
she suddenly realized was her own, and 
climbed down with a hot, queer feeling 
behind her eyelids. She hated to leave 
the man and the girl. She wanted to go 
on and see where his apartment would be. 
On Riverside? She wondered. And would 
the gray girl find roses there waiting for 
her—heaps of them? There had _ been 
roses waiting for Mimi, the night Kirk 
had taken her home. Kirk had _ been 
rather sweet é 

All at once Mimi quickened her steps 
to a little, reckless run. The watch on 
her wrist showed a quarter of six. Kirk 
rarely came home before half-after six, 
more often a quarter of seven. He had 
been working very hard. He was more 
than apt to be late. There was still time 
for a decent sort of dinner, with any luck. 

The flower shop at the corner had roses 


I mean, do I 


in the window, tea-roses, extravagantly 


frail. Mimi, for all her haste, stopped 


that she knew her temper had got 
the best of her, that in her heart 
she loved him truly, that she was going to 
be good, that she wanted him back again— 
wanted him dreadfully. It was like trying 
to play the Liebestraum on a jew’s-harp! 
Still, when stew was all one had . . . 

Mushrooms came mercifully to light in 
a forgotten tin behind the bread-box. 
Kirk liked mushrooms. And mayonnaise, 
over which she toiled prayerfully for.a 
steady fifteen minutes, masked the tinned 
pears, 

There wasn’t any lettuce. Mimi said 
fiercely to herself that if she had been the 
woman Kirk thought her when he married 
her, there would have been lettuce, crisp 
and cool, in a wet napkin upon the ice. 

She did all that was humanly possible 
with the cold potatoes, by way of a bit of 
cheese and a heaven-sent dab of white 
sauce discovered in coy retreat behind @ 
plate of delicatessen ham. Then, leaning 
against a corner of the ice-box, she sniffed 
the really savory odor arising from her 
stew-pot, and thought desperately, “What 
next?” 

Half-after six already! She set the 
table with reckless haste—a fresh cloth, 
her prettiest—the roses in a low, shining 
bowl of black glass—two plates, two 
knives, two forks, two spoons— 

What heaven that homely ritual—wo 
plates, ‘wo knives, two forks, two spoons— 
hadoncespelled for her! Just tobealone— 
within four walls—she and Kirk! Just to 
be rid of the rest of the world! Just to be- 
long to each other! 

Mimi wondered (Continued on page 186) 
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“I wondered, as I talked with him, whether there was any situ- 
ation which this man could not meet, and decided there was not” 


EAR LOIS, 

Imagine, for a background, a 
bay of ultramarine, with a small 
gray cruiser, flying a red and 

yellow flag, anchored peacefully in the 
middle of it, and dozens of tiny tugs and 
sailboats plying busily back and forth, 
separated from an ultramarine sky by a 
range of ultramarine mountains shading 
down at the base into emerald color dotted 
with scarlet-roofed white houses; for a 
foreground, a polo field of vivid green turf, 
with half-timbered stables—also scarlet- 
roofed—partly covered with glossy ivy, 
mounds of yellow iris in front of them; 
at its left, a white marble hotel-de-luxe 
rising on a hillock at its right. It sounds 
like a Maxfield Parrish picture, doesn’t 
it, or the mise-en-scéne of an unusually 
artistically mounted light opera? Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it is neither. It is the athletic 
ground adjoining the Royal Palace at 
Santander, Spain, beside the Bay of Biscay. 

The King, dressed in a sleeveless purple 
jacket, a soft white shirt, and white 
breeches, riding, a. piebald pony as if he 
were glued to it, is tearing up and down 
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The 
enators Wife 


FRANCES PARKIN SON 


Representative, chats with 
Isabel and the Queen, and 


the polo field 
playing a mir- 
aculously 
swift and skil- 
ful game. Once 
struck square 
on the cheek 
by a mis- 
directed ball 
with such 
force that I 
expect to see 
him reel off 
his horse, he 
simply jams 
his dislocated 
helmet secure- 
ly into posi- 
tion again and 
rushes off 
swinging his 
mallet high in 
the air. Twice 
he rides up to 
the Royal Box, 
which consists 
of nothing 
more elabor- 
ate than a 
row of wicker 
chairs placed 
on a rug under 
a big cotton umbrella between two 
palms, to talk for a moment with the 
beautiful, golden-haired Queen. His two 
small daughters, as lovely as_ their 
mother, dressed alike in plaited white 
crépe de Chine frocks, with big brown 
straw hats trimmed with yellow butter- 
cups, are comfortably stretched out 
in front of the box playing with a 
dachshund puppy. A few ladies and 
gentlemen in waiting are with the 
Royal party; the other spectators, ad- 
mitted by the magic lavender-colored 
card with the crown and the coat-of-arms 
of Spain stamped in one corner and signed 
by the Marquis de Viana, are sitting on 
collapsible camp-chairs or on the ground. 
There are two or three friendly and smiling 
policemen at the entrance to the grounds, 
none at all in evidence at the scene of the 
game itself. 

There is a tie, then a conference as.to 
whether the game shall be continued in the 
deepening shadows and rising breeze. 
The final decision is to do so. A luminous 
little moon, grown to only a fourth of its 
future splendor, appears in the sky, no 


longer ultramarine but pearl-gray. Lights 
come out on the little cruiser, on the busy 
tugs and drifting sailboats, on the white 
marble hotel, friendly and_ twinkling. 
Suddenly there is a quick goal, a stir 
of pleased applause, and the crowd, 
bare-headed, turns to salute its adored 
King, his vivid, animated face still kind- 
led with the excitement of the game, 
as he comes up from the field with his 
fellow players, who are presented to Her 
Majesty. Then Alfonso the Thirteenth 
puts on a serviceable-looking hat and 
coat and strolls off toward the palace, 
arm in arm with a friend, laughing 
and chatting. The little Princesses te- 
turn the puppy to the stable and climb 
into a tiny motor beside a_ lady-in-wait- 
ing. The royal sport 1s over for the 
day .. 
There is absolutely no moral to the fact 
that I was privileged to sit beside the Royal 
Box on such a delightful occasion, unless 
it is never to listen to croaking advice. 
When I first announced my intention of 
coming to Spain in August, every one | 
met tried to dissuade me: the climate 
would be. unbearable, there would be 
nothing to do and no one to see, the rules 
of Spanish etiquette were so strict and 
severe that I would never be able to under- 
stand or observe, and besides, it took 
weeks to secure even the most formal and 
unimportant audiences; when my time in 
Europe was at best so short, etc., etc., etc., 
why on earth did I not spend it etc., etc. 

I listened politely to all this, but I 
had learned my lesson from the carpers 
who tried to dissuade me from going to 
the Ruhr. August was the only time that 
I could come, and there was no country 
on earth which I wished to visit as much 
as Spain. So I stopped announcing my 
intention and resorted to desperate meas- 
ures: in other words, I took a train from 
Paris to Madrid—to Madrid, that most 
fascinating of capitals, almost Parisian in 
many of its aspects, entirely individual 
in others: with tiny tram cars with 
fringed curtains in their windows; with 
black-clad, soft-voiced women carrying 
fans and wearing veils instead of hats; 
with oxen bearing brightly-painted, 
crudely-constructed yokes, drawing 
their heavy carts, their drivers walk- 
ing leisurely beside them, with mouse- 
colored donkeys with twin — baskets 
slung over their sides—all mingling, in 
the thoroughfares that teem at the same 
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Goes to Spain 


KEYES, Good Housekeeping’ s 
the King, visits the Infanta 
has a good time generally 


time with all that is most modern and 
brilliant and gay, even in the middle of 
summer. 

I had hardly passed over the frontier 
from garden-like France, when, sitting 
and looking out of the car window, I 
began to realize the tremendous difference 
even in the external and superficial aspects 
of the country, to feel in the brilliant sky 
and bright sand and tawny rocks stretch- 
ing out before me in apparently limitless 
expanse, some of the strength and solitude, 
some of the imperishable dignity and 
rugged beauty of Spain; and I grew very 
quickly to know the land better, and to 
love it more and more. My first experi- 
ment in caravaning, of which I wrote 
Jean last month, proved so wonderfully 
successful that I decided to continue it, 
and French Codifero found an immediate 
and worthy successor in Spanish Leopoldo, 
a huge, swarthy, courteous, and uncannily 


efficient chauf- 
feur, with a pas- 
sion for speed- 
ing and a genius 
for exploration. 
He spoke no 
English andonly 
a little broken 
French, butfrom 
the beginning 
we understood 
each other per- 
fectly. Whether 
it was a case of 
a Prime Min- 
ister or a shop- 
keeper, a cathe- 
dral or a calling 
list, Leopoldo 
knew exactly 
what to do, and 
did it. And the 
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er 


A graceful and elegant woman of 
infinite dignity and calm, is the 
Queen of Spain, a lovely vision of 
completely beautiful womanhood 


The King making friends withone 
of his small subjects; the King 
surrounded by pretty ones—per- 
haps Mrs. Keyes guessed right 


doing of it, of course, is what 
has made my trip to Spain so 
wonderful and so delightful. 
The first place that Leopoldo 
took me, within twenty-four 
hours after my arrival in 
Madrid, was to the Foreign 
office, the Secretary of State, 
Senor Don Santiago Alba, hav- 
ing, with wonderful prompt- 
ness, sent me a message that he 
would be glad to receive me at 
once. The waiting-rooms of 
eminent people are beginning 
to have quite a fascination for 
me, after my varied experience 
in them this summer, and I was 
almost sorry that my stay in 
this one was so brief, for not only 
was it (Continued on page 167) 
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The Second in a New Series 
“Brothers of the Sunset” _ 
by the author of “The Wild Heart” 
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THustrated by Paul Bransom 


E -RODE' slowly out to find the 

buffalo herd, and the warmth 

of the autumn day lay like a 

golden mantle upon the Wyo- 
ming hills. - Up the rugged sunburnt slopes 
ran lines of tapering poplar trees, vivid 
yellow from the tinting of the frost, and 
they stretched higher and higher into the 
gloomy region of pines and firs like jagged 
bits of flame. Far in the distance lay 
the misty ridge of the Tetons, veiled with 
haze and tipped with clouds. 

Vaguely we could see the rocky outline 
of the Sleeping Giant, the great god Se Ta 
who made the world and fell into slumber 
because his labors were long and tire- 
some. When he wakens, say the Teton 
Indians, he will see the wickedness of the 
world he created, and in anger will destroy 
it with his mighty hand. But upon this 
day he slumbered, and it was as if the 
plains and mountains slumbered, too. So 
luminous and clear a blue was the far- 
reaching arch of the sky, it seemed as if 
one might pierce it with steady gazing 
and find the hidden stars. Only the slight 
rustling of the sage-brush stirred the 
immensity of the silence. Ranger Bob 
slouched in his saddle and smoked, the 
reins hanging loosely in his lean brown 
hands. Once he spoke briefly, with a 
slight motion toward the valley we were 
nearing. 

“They'll be over there in that hollow. 
Keep your feet tight in the stirrups. Let 
the horse go where he wants to if a bull 
charges.” 

My heart was pounding with excitement, 
for never had I seen a buffalo except 
within the confines of a park. To come 
upon them alone and in the open, without 
bars to intervene, to see the great giants 
of the plain moving in stately caravan 
toward stream or fresher feeding ground- 
it was as if civilization were but a dream, 
and we rode out upon a prairie unnamed, 
unknown, save by wandering Indian 
bands. 

I spoke eagerly of pictures, of the 
possibility of dismounting and going very 
near. But he shook his head, a tolerant 
smile upon his lips. 

“Stay on your horse; no chance of 
getting very near. They aren’t like other 
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not 
every 


animals you’ve known 
friendly—all mean, 
one of them.” 

“Every one?” I repeated, 
and he heard. the protest in 
my voice. For I like to 
think that any of the four- 
footed brethren will respond 
to kindness and fair treat- 
ment in time. 

“The meanest animais in 
the world,” he continued, 
evading yet answering my 
question. “Why, the 
mothers will kill their own 
young if they get restless or 
annoyed. ~« I’ve seen a bull 
gore a calf to death because 
it got in his way. They 
fight for no reason at all, 
and the bulls feed facing 
each other for fear of treach- 
ery. They will feed from a 
bucket you offer them, and 
charge you the next minute. 
You can’t tame them, 
gentle them, or make them 
your friends. Perhaps 
one in ten thousand might 
have some idea of love or gratitude, but—” 

I caught a small triumph from his 
words. “You admit, then, that some of 
them—that one of them—might be reached 
by friendliness?” 

He turned a slow, 
upon me. 

“Well, one, perhaps—”’ 

He would have told me more. But at 
that moment our horses snorted sharply 
and moved warily with cocked ears, for 
the scent of buffalo was in their nostrils. 
There came at our left a crashing of 
alders and willows that screened the bank 
of an almost hidden stream, and two great 
bulls dashed out, galloping awkwardly, 
like hunchbacks trying to run. They 
crossed in front of us, giving us no at- 
tention, and the low-hanging mop of 
hair on their thick necks swept the tops 
of the sage-brush bushes. One of them 
had a leafy branch caught behind his horn, 
and it hung rakishly over his ear, giving 
him an aspect of innocent gaiety that I 
knew he did not deserve. A thick covering 


reminiscent smile 


a 


A monster wolf leaped at the buffalo’s throat. The 


of black woolly hair made their heads and 
shoulders seem even more massive than 
they really were. The front legs were 
protected from cold or from stinging 
briars by hairy “chaps” such as cowmen 
wear. And the heavy pounding of their 
enormous hoofs on the dry ground was as 
distant cannonading to our ears. 

I felt my face grow hot with excitement; 
my voice would not obey me properly 
when I wished to speak. But Ranger Bob 
rode tranquilly ahead, curbing his nervous 
horse who strained and champed at the 
bit and walked stiffly as if prepared to 
run with every step. , 

“Big, aren’t they?” he queried indif- 
ferently, for the great beasts were in his 
keeping, and the sight of them held no 
thrill or novelty to him. 

“Enormous,” I breathed, gazing after 
the great animals whose lumbering gallop 
was carrying them far out across the plain. 

“We'll see the whole herd soon,” 
he promised me. “These bulls have 
been kicked out by the younger ones 
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young bull caught the body full on his massive head, balanced it for an instant, then sent it smashing against the stable wall 


so they are wandering around alone.” 

He rolled a cigarette one-handed, lit it, 
and inhaled deeply. ‘The Teton Indians 
have a legend to explain why the buffaloes 
are so mean and unfeeling. They will tell 
you that originally the bison lived under- 
ground and only came up at night when no 
human beings were about. They were the 
keepers of certain charms that would 
insure bri y in war, long life, material 
happiness. Best of all the charms given 
them by the Great Spirit was one that 
made them invulnerable against attack, 
so that none of them had ever died. But 
one night a Teton brave crept down into 
their underground home when they had 
come up to earth for fresh air. He found 
the charms and stole them. When the 
buffaloes came back and found they had 
been robbed, they started fighting, accus- 
ing each other of dishonest dealings with 
the earth men. But fighting did them no 
good, for ever after that, being without the 
charm against death, they were hunted 
and slaughtered, and so to this day they 


hate human beings and even their own 
kind. They are the misanthropes of the 
animal kingdom.” 

Then suddenly we came to the top of a 
little ridge and saw the bison herd—a full 
two hundred in number. Below us in the 
valley the great herd browsed, and the 
moving of their massive bodies stirred 
dust that half hid them and made them 
seem unreal, like monsters glimpsed in a 
dream. Dimly we could hear the sounds 
they made, a hoarse noise like the grunt- 
ing of pigs. And as we rode slowly nearer 
them, the giant bulls raised their huge 
patriarchal heads and stared at us with 
small malignant e Here and there a 
bison baby ran by its mother’s side, rusty 
yellow in color and looking for all the world 
like a Jersey calf of lusty size. The herd 
was moving restlessly, a mass of tossing 
heads and shaggy dust-enveloped bodies. 
Two bulls were fighting somewhere in the 
center of the grunting, milling throng, 
mighty heads bent and horns locked 
fiercely. They strained toward each other, 


their hoofs digging into the ground, the 
heaving of their humped bodies throwing 
up clouds of dust and sand. The cows 


circled the two combatants restlessly. 
And other bulls, excited by the smell of 
battle, grunted and swung about gro- 
tesquely, filled with a vague ill-temper that 
longed to vent itself in blood and con- 
quest. 

We had drawn nearer, despite the stub- 
born stiffness of our horses’ dislike. And, 
halting at but a few feet from the mass 
of darkly drifting giants, I heard a sharp 
grunt, and a snort of terror from my 
horse. I had just time to see a shaggy 
bl cow dashing out upon us, her head 
lowered threateningly—then we were off 
and away, my horse and I, dashing over 
the plain, up the slope of a hill, plunging 
through sage brush, recklessly disregarding 
gopher holes—we came at last to a halt. 
For the pounding of hoofs behind us was 
friendly pursuit. Ranger Bob had followed, 
and reined in his horse beside me, smiling 
questioningly. (Continued on page 175) 
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The people to whom I have been talking have been for the most part older folks, 


business women, the corner grocer, dinner guests. 


Out of all these conversations 


Because we all listen far more eagerly to things said 
behind our back than wedo things said to our 


Jace, WILLIAM JOHNSTON calls this article: 


EALLY this article ought to begin 
“you parents,” but I have not the 
courage to start it that way. 
It is to be about the people who— 
you can guess whom I mean—the kind of 
people you have in mind when you say, 

“TI don’t know what their parents can 
be thinking about.” 

Oh, yes, you do say it. I’ve heard you 
lots of times. You say it about other 
people’s children. Other people say it 
about your children, too. I’ve heard the 
phrase, and so have you, but it does seem 
to me that all of us have heard it and used 
it much more frequently in the last few 
years than formerly. 

And there’s no question, either, but that 
it ought to be “‘you parents.” But every- 
body knows how hard it is to tell a parent 
anything. Ask the teacher. She knows 
what happens when she writes a letter 
home about your Johnnie’s conduct. 
Parents don’t like to listen to anything 
against their children—and still less 
against themselves. 

Now, in this article I want to 
hit right out from the shoulder 
and say what I think about 
parents, what I’ve heard about 
them, and what I have observed 
with my own eyes. But one 
trouble is that parents are so 
frequent. Everybody has them 
or is them, so one has to be care- 
ful for fear he’ll hurt the feelings 
of some of his friends or rela- 
tiyes. Perhaps the best way, 
after all, wil! be to make it im- 
personal and talk about “their 
parents.” 

Now, in the first place, par- 
ents are being brought up wrong 
these days. To any impartial 
observer there is no question 
that there is something serious 
the matter with our system. 
Practically everybody admits 
it, indirectly, if not openly. It 
makes no difference to whom 


you talk on the subject. Each young per- 
son you meet, girls and boys alike, makes 
complaint of parents not understanding 
them. Even parents themselves, when you 
get into confidential chats with them, 
invariably say: 

“T don’t know what has got into the 
young people today. I must confess that 
my children are beyond me.” 

And there you are! 

It seems all but impossible for us to 
take an impersonal detached view of the 
problem. We keep trying to work out a 
universal difficulty by reducing it to terms 
we are familiar with, viewing all our 
parents in the guise of our own dear old 
blundering dad, and all children as personi- 
fied in our own next-to-the-youngest boy. 
It can’t be done. It is like trying to 
measure the ocean with a pocket rule or 
seeking to tell the time on Saturn with an 
Ingersoll. 

But there must be some way of finding 
out what is the matter. Some one sooner 
or later will have to tackle the job, and it 


Decorations by 


might as well be me. I’m at least half- 
fitted to be impartial, for I’m not handi- 
capped by having any children of my own. 
Maybe I can help start something and 
get a lot of people talking about what’s 
wrong with parents. Whenever the whole 
world gets at a subject, generally some one 
comes to the fore with a practical sugges- 
tion. To try to get at the root of things I 
have recently been asking every one I met 
the question, ‘““What’s the matter with 
parents?” 

Let me interject right here that if 
people talk as frankly to you as they have 
been talking to me, you are bound to havea 
mighty unfavorable opinion of parents. 
And don’t think for a minute that it is 
themuch-discussed younger generation that 
I have been talking with. I’ve given that 
up. The last time I tried it, I happened 
to be sitting on the back seat of an auto- 
mobile with a sweet young thing of 

seventeen. 

“Tell me about your beaux,” 
I said, trying to find a topic 
that would interest her. 

“I like boys,” she answered 
frankly. “I’m different from 
my sister. She’s twenty. She 
likes old men.” 

“What do you mean by old 
men?” I asked curiously. 

She pondered a minute. ‘ 
men about thirty,” she 
swered blithely. 

Thirty! Old men! Gosh! 
And nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury had elapsed since I saw 
thirty. Vaguely I wondered 
how she would classify me if she 


Now in the first place parents are 
being brought up wrong these 
days. Practically everybody ad- 
mits it, indirectly, if not openly 
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only one deduction is possible: there are today in the United States no perfect parents 


Their Parents 


Hay 


Stuart 


knew my venerable age, but I dared not 
ask. In fact I have not ventured any 
intimate conversation with the younger 
generation since. The prospect is too 
appalling. If I have anything to say about 
them, I would rather say it here in writing 
where they can not answer back. But of 
this fact observation has convinced me: the 
younger generation is bothering far less 
about the problem of parents than parents 
are bothering over the problem of them. 

The people to whom I have been talking 
have been for the most part older folk, 
parents themselves, educators, barbers, 
clergymen, artists, taxi drivers, policemen, 
business women, subway guards, em- 
ployers, employees, the corner gro- 
cer, dinner guests. Out of all these 
conversations only one deduction is 
possible. There are today in the 
United States no perfect parents. 

More often than any other, have 
Theard from the lips of all classes the 
phrase I quoted at the beginning, 
“I don’t know what their parents 
can be thinking about.” 

So put this down, you parents, 
you fathers and you mothers, and 
think it over carefully. No matter 
how you may try to defend or excuse 
yourselves, the verdict of the public 
is that the fault is yours—yours the 
fault of the petting parties, the 
painted lips and powdered cheeks, 
the boys and the girls surreptitiously 
drinking poisonous ‘“hooch,” the 
indecent dancing, the disregard of 
conventions, the general irreverent, 
defiant, revolutionary attitude of 
the sixteens and twenties. 


In order that I may remain on speak- 
ing terms with such parents as I know, 
let us imagine that we have had a 
curlous visitor from some other world 


Parents are the ones to blame. Every- 
body thinks so and says so—perhaps 
behind your back. Even you yourselves 
recognize it as a fact—about other parents. 
There is no question whatever but that 
parents these days are being brought up 
wrong. Some day when I have nothing 
else to do I am going to organize a new 
society, the A. B. U. P.—Association for 
Bringing Up Parents. I know it will be 
successful from the very start. If only 
half the young people whose parents do 
not understand them join, it will have 
a whaling big membership, and I am not 
at all sure that most of the puzzled parents 
will not hasten to apply for membership. 
Everybody recognizes the faults of parents. 
The question is how to remedy them. 

It is certainly a serious problem. Listen 


to some of the remarks about parents— 
about YOU—that have been made to me 
recently. I was at luncheon with the 
headmaster of one of the most successful 
schools for boys in the Eastern states. 
Said he with feeling: 

“Parents are our greatest evil. When- 
ever we have trouble with a boy, it 
invariably is the fault of his parents. 
When there is discord between the father 
and mother, a bad boy is the inevitable 
result. A happy home life gives a boy a 
good background, and I regret to say that 
most of the boys that come to us these 
days have no home life at all. Their fathers 
and their mothers seem to spend all their 
time at the country club.” 

A few days later, as three or four of us 
sat over our coffee in a restaurant, the 

subject of parents came up. 

“Parents are a nuisance,” said one 
of the group, a successful painter of 
pictures, wonderful landscapes. “I 
hate my parents. They always 
opposed me in everything I wanted 
to do.” 

He spoke, not with venom, not in 
jest, but rather as if he were making 
a sober statement of fact. It devel- 
oped later, in the conversation that 
followed, that his people had done 
their utmost to discourage his art 
career and had been determined to 
make him take up the study of 
medicine. 

On still another occasion I was 
talking with a boyhood friend, a sub- 
stantial man of affairs, an elder in a 
suburban Presbyterian church, a 
man occasionally given to consci- 
entious self-analysis. 

“Parents are petty tyrants,” was 
his surprising observation. “TI find 
that I have to be constantly watch- 
ing myself to keep from making my 
children just little serfs to wait on 
me. Last night my boy and I were 
sitting on the porch. I happened 
to want a (Continued on pase 102) 





| Robbing 
PNEUMONIA 
of Its Terror 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


O SAY that pneumonia has been 
conquered would be perhaps the 
most dramatic declaration to come 
out of medicine since the introduc- 
tion of antitoxin for diphtheria. Pneumonia 
is a dreadful scourge in the home, claiming 
about ten percent of the people, and every in- 
telligent family in the country would be elec- 
trified were official proclamation made that 
pheumonia was now as amenable to treat- 
ment as diphtheria. Issuch an announce- 
ment a probability of the near future? 
Men of science are proverbially con- 
servative, and authoritative statements 
concerning the subjugation of pneumonia 
are still veiled with caution, vet an unoffi- 
cial investigation made in behalf of Goop 
HOovusSEKEEPING brings to light some extra- 
ordinary facts that seem to justify a broad 
and spectacular prediction. Based on what 
has already been done with groups of 
pneumonia patients running up into the 
hundreds, there is ground for a prophecy 
that pneumonia will speedily lose a large 
part of its terrors—in cases that are 
diagnosed and placed under treatment 
during the first day or two, in the home 
as well as in the hospital. 


pneumonia is taken at its start. This will 
be the most important single fact for the 
heads of the household to understand, once 
the new régime of pneumonia treatment is 
under way. Like diphtheria, pneumonia 
must be throttled at the start, before it 
overcomes the fighting forces of the 
body. 

The discovery which now seems destined 
to fulfill such sweeping prognosis is known 
as Pneumonia Antibody Solution, a devel- 
opment of Dr. F. M. Huntoon, formerly 
assistant professor of bacteriology at 
Cornell University. Working at the 
Mulford Research Laboratories at Glen- 
olden, Pa., he has done what seemed 
impossible at the start. 

What medical men term “antibody” is 
a mysterious something created in a living 
human body or animal -as a destroying 
agent against invading disease germs. 
Even men ‘of science do not know what 
antibodies are. They can not be seen with 
the most powerful microscope, and if com- 
posed of chemical substances they are 
superlatively elusive. Possibly we may 
never know their composition any more 


who fecovers from an infectious disease 
like yellow fever, smallpox, or typhoid 
fever acquires immunity for a time against 
subsequent attacks. This immunity may 
last a lifetime or be more limited in dura- 
tion, depending upon the disease. Medical 
scientists, after many years of research, 
discovered the reason. The tissue cells of 
the patient are endowed with the power 
of defending themselves against disease 
germs by the formation of these anti- 
bodies. If the antibodies destroy the 
disease germs, the patient gets well. 

His recovery increases the power of the 
tissue cells to produce antibodies, and the 
next time he is attacked by the same 
disease the tissue cells respond more 
promptly and destroy the germs before 
they get a foothold. Immunity to subse- 
quent attacks is thus acquired. 

For twenty-odd years pneumonia anti- 
bodies have been cultivated artificially in 
the blood of animals, especially horses. 
This has been accomplished by injecting the 
horses with the pneumococcus germs which 
cause pneumonia. Repeated injections of 
killed pneumonia germs are made, each a 

little larger than the preceding one. 





This prophecy does not include 
cases of pneumonia complicated with 
other serious maladies. Moreover, it 
should be coupled with an explanation 
regarding pneumonia itself. What we 
ordinarily know as pneumonia is 
caused by the pneumococcus bacteria, 
comprising 85 or 90 percent of the 
total. The remaining cases have their 
origin in the streptococcus germ and 
in other infecting agents. We must 
omit this ten or fifteen percent from 
our present predictions; such cases are 
not amenable to the new form of 
treatment. 

Yet with all reservations, it may be 
prognosticated that nearly all uncom 
plicated cases of the common types of 
pneumonia, when taken in the begin 
ning, will be overcome within a day or 
two. The so-called ‘‘seven-day crisis” 
—or whatever number of days the 
physician now chooses to predict 
will be a vanished bogey. The pa- 
tient’s temperature will come down to 
normal overnight, and while there 
may be a slight temporary rebound, 
the germs will be dead. 

Remember that this is not an official 
prophecy, but is promised upon results 
achieved within the past two years, and 
especially within the latter part of that 
period, in Bellevue Hospital, New York 
Hospital, and one or two other hospitals. 
And remember, too, that this bodement is 
pivoted largely on the condition that 





IN 1920 


there were, in the registration 
area of the United States, 120,108 
Only 


heart 


deaths from pneumonia. 
organic diseases of the 
claimed an equal number of vic- 
tims, and tuberculosis, Bright’s 
disease, and cancer were left far 
behind. It is therefore cause for 
rejoicing that science has discov- 
ered a way to make pneumonia 
almost as amenable to treatment 
as diphtheria. The treat- 
ment is described in this article 


new 


than we know the forces that lie back of 
life itself. 

Yet antibodies are powerful and relent- 
less enemies of disease—each antibody, 
however, operating only against its own 
invading infection. Thus pneumonia anti- 
body is quite helpless in cases of lockjaw or 
typhoid 

It has long been known that a person 


Though these germs are incapable of 
harm, their presence in the animal’s 
blood immediately arouses the antago- 
nism of the strange antibody-making 
machinery. Aftera while living germs 
are injected. 

In the end, the horse is able to 
withstand easily injections that would 
have killed many horses at first. The 
horse goes through all these proce- 
dures without discomfort, enjoys him- 
self in a luxurious stable, and has 
plenty of exercise. In the meantime, 
his blood has become saturated with 
these anti-pneumococcic antibodies. 
The horse is then bled and the blood 
serum containing the antibodies sepa- 
rated from the blood and used for the 
treatment of pneumonia patients by 
injecting under the skin or directly 
into the blood. But the serum still 
contains albumen and other blood 
solids. 

This was the situation when Dr. 
Huntoon commenced his wonderful 
researches at Glenolden. Remembet 
that his work does not concern th¢ 
production of antibodies themselves, but 
only the method of using them after he 
has them in the horse serum. 4 

Consider them for a moment the antl- 
pheumococcus serum itself. This has 
been used in the larger hospitals with g 
results against so-called Type I pneumo- 
nia at least, but owing to certain limita 
tions it is largely (Continued on page 219) 
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SIFTER PRESCTCLC4 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Every Little Girl 


knows how to cut out paper dolls, of course, but these 
paper dolls are newer and nicer than anything you 
have ever seen before. If you dress Sister Priscilla 
properly, you can make her run about and play, and 
the directionson page 226 will tell you just how to do it 





Kiddies of the 


Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


(Tus NAVA HO 


WANTS To SHOW 
HIS LITTLE SHEEP 
THE VIEW BELOW 


_}HE SHEEP IF HE 
STEPPED UP To SEE, 
THIS KIDDIE WOULD 


WITH THE ANGELS BE, 


[WI] ven “THE CHIPMUNK TELLS A JEST, 
iT TICKLES HIM SO MUCH THAT HE = s 
PULLS UP HIS TAIL - PULLS DOWN HIS VEST 
AND FAIRLY QUIVERS IN HIS GLEE. 


(Sir. SILLY-WEE 1$ VERY MUCH A MAN 0-DAY. 

HE WANTS To SHOUT. HIS PRIDE wit HARDLY KEEP 
HE'S THRO’ WITH ALL THE CHILDISH GAMES AND PLAY. 
HE'S NOw A HERDER AND |S TRUSTED WITH THE SHEEP. 


COFPTRIGNT 193 BY JAMES SWINNERTON 










WE BELIEVE that child 
labor is ethically, eco- 
nomically, nationally, - ever- 
lastingly wrong; that it is an 
evil born in necessity, bred in 
greed, tolerated in ignorance; 
that it is not a local problem 
but a national one, and should 
be outlawed by the nation. To 
that end we urge—as we did all 
last winter—an amendment 
to the Constitution—the Chil- 
dren’s Amendment—giving 
Congress the power to do that 
which the Supreme Court has 
twice said it now can not do. 
Then we may find, not only 
this little representative of a 
great class, but all the rest of— 


The L 


HE census says so—1,060,858 
working children from ten to 
fifteen years old in the United 
States. A sizable figure. <A 
figure to roll about on the tongue. How 
easy to quote it! Easier still to misquote 
it. But how immeasurably beyond the 
human imagination to take it in, to 
comprehend it, to visualize the little 
human digits of which it is made up, 
that got added and added, and condensed 
into a larger, and swallowed up into a 
still larger, until you have this huge 
figure in the mammoth maw of the census. 
Arithmetic is indeed a proud science if it 
can add all these little persons into a 
figure—persons every one of them having 
to get up tomorrow morning, each with 
his “particular and unkind” task, each 
with an uncertain number of hours and! 
years to be lived through, making things 
that get added into the even larger 
Statistics of commerce and dollars. 

Because it is impossible to know much 
about as many children as make up this 
figure, a striving toward knowing what it 
means drives government bureaus, and 
others, to the less impossible tasks of 
learning more facts about fractions of this 
number, and so investigations are made 
of, say, 1000 young coal miners, or 5000 
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By Viola Paradise 
home workers, or 1000 children in beet 
fields, or 500 oyster shuckers; and so on. 
These studies can contrive to give a 
picture of fhe life and labors of certain 
groups, and one would like to think that, 
the facts being made public, something 
would be done about them. Not so. 
Our imagination, as a nation, is too callous; 
we are blind-hearted. We do not see the 
person behind the statistics, even behind 
the little, unimportant statistic. Of a big 
figure we can know little, of a small one 
more; but no figure is small enough or 
thin enough to let you see behind it, or 
through it. 

Take the Radsky family, for instance. 
They almost weren’t a statistic at all. 
Although Mrs. Radsky had seven children, 
five of them working children, only one 
of the five got counted in the towering 
total just quoted. For three were under 
ten years old, and besides, except for Jan, 
none of them was working on that January 
day when the census was taken—like no 
one knows how many thousands of 
children who follow agricultural pursuits 
and got left out of the 1,060,858. 

Agnes Radsky was thirteen. It was 
terrible for Agnes when her father died. 
For Agnes was bright in school, was in 
the eighth .grade, and the pride of the 


tillion 


family. They were going to send her to 
high school. They’d manage that some- 
how. Jan could get working papers—he 
was fourteen—and could go to work in a 
factory. Jan wasn’t very strong, but after 
all, it wouldn’t be much harder than 
getting up at five o’clock to attend to his 
paper route. Anyhow he was fourteen, 
and that settled it. Maybe he could find 
some easy work. And Mr. Radsky would 
ask the boss for a raise. He would tell the 
boss what the teacher said about Agnes. 
And then maybe Agnes could some day be 
a stenographer—or even a teacher! 

And then came the flu and wiped Mr. 
Radsky out. Not quickly, but after 
weeks of pain and worry and the piling 
up of doctor bills. Then there was the 
funeral; and on top of everything 2 new 
baby. 

No. use. 





Agnes couldn’t even finish 
grammar school. She had to stay home 
and take care of her mother and the 
children. The days went by. Jan had to 
give up his first job in the sheet iron 
factory; the work was too hard. His 
second one, as errand boy, paid only six 
dollars a week. Still the family strug- 
gled on with dreams of an education for 
Agnes. 

“Something may (Continued on page 144) 
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ALE was smiling nappily to her- 
self as she came out of the office 
building. She pushed her coat 
collar up around her curly, dark 

hair and pink cheeks, shoved her hands into 
her pockets, and broke into a brisk walk. 
Dusk had fallen over New York. The 
big buildings were ablaze with light, and 
the streets were crowded with workers 
homeward bound. Down Fifth Avenue 
went Dale, and across Madison Square. 
“Oh, isn’t it a grand old city,” she 
hummed to herself, ‘“‘and isn’t it a grand 
old world! And won’t Jimmy be glad!” 
Jimmy was the man Dale was going to 
marry. She had worked in the same office 
with him, when she had first come to New 
York. She was very young in those days, 
and very new and very scared. 
And Jimmy had helped her; in 
his kindly, slow fashion he had 
given her confidence, advice, 
pointed out mistakes. Later, 
when she had left that office for 
a better job, he had started 
coming to see her. And for a 
year, now, they had been en- 
gaged. 
Dale halted on the street 
corner for the traffic to go by, 
but as she stood there, staring 
before her, she did not see the 
automobiles or the people in 
front of her. She saw only 
Jimmy, his tall, lanky figure, 
his blue eyes, now intense, now 
dreamy, and his sweet smile, 
with just a little, almost pa- 
thetic twist. Part of the fun in 
having nice things happen was 
the joy of telling Jimmy. And 
tonight she had great news for 
him. She had been secretary, 
then assistant, to the art 
editor of a big magazine. He 
had been ill, and during his 
illness she had carried the work, 
and now that he was definitely 
retiring, she was stepping into 
the job. 
“It’s a great chance,” she 
said to herself, ‘a great chance. 
Jimmy—” 
34 


Is any man immune to the poison 
equals his distils into his Love-life? 


success and a man’s love? 


That 


Jimmy's Git 


Her smile faded. She could 
not help wishing that some 
such chance would come to 
Jimmy. Of course, some day, 
Jimmy would have a really 
fine job, but it seemed a long 
while to wait. Already a 
year had gone by since he had 
asked her to marry him. And 
Jimmy was still paying off the 
money he had borrowed to go 
to college with, and then he 
was always having demands 
from home—an operation for 

his mother, his sister’s education. 

Abruptly Dale threw these thoughts 
from her. “He'll be so glad,” she re- 
peated, “‘so glad,” and she smiled at the 
thought of his smile. 

Dale lived alone in a small apartment 
in a house on Stuyvesant Square. When 
she had first come to New York, she had 
lived with two other girls, but after she 
had become engaged, she had taken this 
apartment. It cost her more than she 
liked to pay, but it was 
the only way she could 
really see Jimmy without 
other people always run- 
ning in and out, and be- 
sides, she had a wee 
kitchenette all her own. 


By Dorothy ¢ 
Illustrated by 


The lights were gleaming through the 
Square as she turned into the house. 
She threw off her hat and coat, hurriedly 
got herself some dinner, then changed her 
dress. She could hardly wait for Jimmy 
to arrive, and when she heard his ring, she 
ran to the door, eyes bright, cheeks 
flushed. 

“Oh, darling,” she cried, throwing her 
arms around his neck, “I’ve got some 
great news—a surprise!” 

He laughed. “I’ve got a surprise, too!” 

“Oh! have you got a better job, too2” 

“A better job?” His face fell. “Why 
—no—”’ 

She was so excited that she did not 
notice the look of dismay that crept into 
his eyes. 

“Well, I have! Mr. Wright’s leaving 
for good—you know he hasn’t been well 
for months—and I’ve got his job!” 
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“You’ve got Mr. Wright’s job?” He 


























 : the ted the words as if stunned. 

Ouse, “Yes, Mr. Edgar called me in today 
urriedly and talked to me about it. He asked me 
Bed her if I thought I could do it—you know 
Jimmy they always like to push people along— 
1g, she and I said I thought I could, and he said 
cheeks they'd try me anyway, I’d done so well 
ing her while Mr. Wright was away. Oh, isn’t it 
great, Jimmy?” 
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“Jimmy! Are you jealous of my work?” 









of jealousy which a career that 
Can a woman have both business 
is the theme of this vital story 


Gets a Raise 








““Y-yes,” he answered very 
slowly, but there was no 
enthusiasm in his voice, and 
he did not smile. 

“Why, Jimmy! 
you glad?” 

“Why, of course I am,’ 
He turned away to take off 
his overcoat. “Only I was 
just thinking it’s quite a job 
for a person who hasn’t 
had more experience than 
you have, and I was won- 
dering—”’ 

She grew serious. 
Jimmy. 


Aren’t 
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It sort of scares me. 


it, 
But 


*“T know 


Mr. Edgar thinks I can do it, and I 


guess I can.” 


“How much are 


“Well, why 


shouldn’t I be?” he burst out. “Nothing’s been the same 
since you got thisnewjob. You haven’t loved me as much” 


they paying 






you?” he asked, his voice very casual. 

“How much are they paying me?” she 
repeated. 

“Yes.” He turned and faced 
*‘Aren’t they going to pay you more?” 

For a moment Dale stared at him, then 
she laughed. “Why, Jimmy, I forgot to 
ask. Mr. Edgar didn’t say anything 
about it.” 

“Well, you’d better ask tomorrow. Of 
course, they ought to pay you more. 
You ought to have spoken about it right 
away, Dale. You know you have to 
stand up for yourself in business.” 

She gave a little sigh. “I suppose I 
should have. Sometimes, Jimmy, I think 
I’m an awful fool when it comes to money 
matters, and I don’t know what I’d do if 
I hadn’t you to advise me. Honestly, 
I don’t see how I ever would have 
got on.” 

The smile came back into Jimmy’s 
eyes. Gently he put his arms around her 
and kissed her. Then he drew her down 
to a seat beside him. 

“T suppose,” he said in a low voice, 
“my surprise will be rather an anti- 
climax after your great news, but—” 
He put his hand in his pocket and 
drew out a little box, a jewel box. “Here 
you are!” 

Dale looked from the box up at him, and 
back again, then slowly she took it and 
opened it. It contained a ring, a platinum 
ring with one diamond. 

“Jimmy!” she gasped. “My dear! my 
dear! how lovely! But I thought you 
weren’t going to get one. I said I didn’t 
have to have one—” 

“T know it, dear, but every girl wants an 
engagement ring, and I wanted you to 
have it.” 

Her eyes met his. 
you, Jimmy?” 

Slowly he slipped it over her finger, 
then he gathered her into his arms. 

“Dale,” he whispered, “Dale dearest, 
you do love me, don’t you?” 

“Why, of course, Jimmy.” 

“More than all the world?” 

“More than all the world,” she answered. 

He gave a little sigh of relief, and she 
laughed. (Continued on page 229) 
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FURNISHINGS azd DECORATIONS 


Helen Koues, Director 






How to 
Them 


harmonious, with the two colors yoy 
already have. : 
For instance, you may have furnishings 
where the dominating colors are gray and 
mahogany. Scheme four of the Color 
Harmony Card shows a combination of 
mouse and mahogany, and peacock blue 
is suggested as a third color. If the 
changes to your room are to consist of 
fresh paint or paper for the walls, you 
may choose a light tone of gray or a light 
tone of peacock (very pale green blue), 
For a room with a northern or eastern ex- 
posure, a light tone of warm gray verging P 
on buff would be an excellent choice. , 
For a room with a southern or western 
exposure, the green blue tint would provide 
a crisp new background for your old 
furnishings. 
If the furnishings which you wish to 
replace in the room are varied in color 
and do not present two dominant harmon- 
izing colors upon which to build a new 
scheme, the problem will be to find one 
color which harmonizes with the one color 
that predominates in your old room. 
You may have a floor covering in which 
there is a great deal of blue mixed with 
other colors. There may be some blue also 
in your upholstery and other furnishings. 
If a color such as mulberry is selected 
and is used in large 
areas in the room it 
will serve to pull the 
whole room together 


The Color Families: 
Know and Use 





The Second of a 
Series on Color by 
Hazel H.. Adiéer 


Sood Housekeeping Color Harm ony Card 


LIVING ROOMS 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EXPOSURES 


NE of the greatest mistakes of the 

housekeeper is to put off the 

replacing of worn furnishings 

until such a time as she can 
refurnish completely. 

A fresh, new background, a well-chosen 
floor covering, new draperies or upholstery, 
or even gay little touches in pottery, 
pillows, or lampshades will accomplish 
wonders in the rejuvenation of shabby 
furniture. 

The all-important question is color, I 
for it is by the judicious selection of a | 
new color that one most easily changes 
,andsimproves the aspect of a room. i 

There is no doubt that it is more difficult ] 
to find the correct new color to combine | 
with what you have, than it is to build up 
an entirely new scheme, and this is one of i 
the uses to which the Good Housekeeping 

| 

























































Sod Housekeeping 
© olor Harmony Card 


Color Harmony Card, which we discussed 
last month, may be put. The wide selection 
of decorating schemes which it offers and 
the wide range of color which it shows 
will contain at least one of the colors used 
in your old scheme. The best method to 
follow is to take one of the predominating 
colors in your room and combine one or 
two new colors with it. It does not 
matter if the scheme shows your par- 
ticular color used for upholstery while you 


have it for curtains, 
- =5 


Price One Dollar 


or some other deco- 
ration, so long as you 
introduce the related 



























tones in the right Red Family Red Orange Family Orange Family and take away from 
proportion and the Scarlet Salmon Pink Cream its patchy and perhaps 

3 Rp Cardinal Coral Orange : fi 1 aoe eee 
— pape iil Cherry Tea Rose Burnt Orange —— eter 

Very probably you Rose; Pink Terra Cotta Golden Brown A. the blue already 
will find that your | Maroon Mahogany in your furnishings is 
original scheme was a_i} Mahogany not strongly accented, 
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(Continued on page too) 
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HEN Robert Louis Stevenson 

wrote “The world is so full of a 

number of things I’m sure we 

: should all be as happy as kings,” 

we feel certain he was not remembering the 
time he tried to select furniture. What 
woman who visits the average furniture 
store 1s not overcome by the enormous 
selection? Pile upon pile of furniture, look- 
ing heavy and uninviting, surrounds her. 
At one end are the beds; at another, the 
bedroom sets, two floors up are chairs, and 
one floor down upholstered pieces. The 
result is that she often buys without en- 
thusiasm and very often without planning 
—being simply tempted by the piece with- 
out thinking of it in relation to the rest 
of the furniture. On the other hand, 
if the store is clever and displays its 
wares in attractive suggestive groups, 
she takes the easiest course and buys 
the group as it stands, without considering 
its suitability, or endeavoring to “shop”. 
In the last issue we dealt broadly with 


There is no room 
for the inessential 
in the small apart- 
ment. Every piece 
of furniture must 
have its definite 
use and be placed 
with the utmost 
care, and every 
accessory must be 
wisely chosen. 
Pictures Courtesy 
John Wanamaker 


The Small Apartment (Calls for Much 
Wisdom in Its Furnishing 


By Eileen Cumming 


the question of furnishing the small 
apartment—that is, the choice of a back- 
ground, the consideration of scale, and 
the application of design. In this article 
we shall go more fully into the choosing 
of the furniture and its arrangement. 
The pictures on this page were specially 
photographed for Good Housekeeping, and 
show, not merely suggestive groupings; 
but furniture that is actually procurable. 

The first step in furnishing is to decide 
on one’s actual needs. It is a good idea 
to make floor plans of the rooms and study 


STUDIO FOLIOS 


How to Make Slip-Covers...... $0.25 
Equipping the Clothes Closets... .25 
Drapery Fashions and Fabrics... .25 


How to Paint Furniture at Home. .25 

Woodwork and Wall Finishes... .25 

Color Harmony Cards A and B 1.00 
or Card A (living-rooms, dining- 
rooms) or Card B (bedrooms, 
breakfast-rooms, 


kitchens) each . .50 


















them. Do not buy anything at first that 
is not an essential or that you do not 
really like. If your pocket-book is not 
elastic enough to get the particular piece 
you need at once, buy nothing. Leave 
the space vacant rather than substitute 
a piece of furniture that you feel to be of 
poor quality or design. 

If you do not find what you want in a 
shop, you may find it in a second-hand 
store or at an auction, but if you have 
sunk your cash in a poor substitute, you 
are saddled with it for life. 

Let us consider the average apartment 
that is apt to consist of three or four rooms, 
kitchen, and bath. The smaller the home, 
the more carefully must the furniture be 
chosen, for there are no inconspicuous cor- 
ners where one’s unlucky purchases can be 
hidden. Where one room is destined to be 
both dining-room and sitting-room it is pro- 
bably a fair size—say 19x17. What are the 
furnishings that willmakea thoroughly com- 
fortable room? (Continued on page 141) 






























Getting the 
Best from 


Lighting 





N previous articles the light- 
ing of living-rooms ‘has been 
discussed and the expressive- 
ness of light emphasized. In 

various other rooms the lighting 
is primarily utilitarian, and this is 
the viewpoint adopted in discussing 
the lighting of the bedroom. 

In the bedroom, which in most 
homes is a dressing-room as well, 
the lighting at the mirrors is of 
primary importance. Too often a 
center ceiling fixture is installed in the room 
without any supplementary light. A cen- 
tral fixture is satisfactory if general lighting 
were of primary importance, but it is not. 
If only one fixture is used in the bedroom, 
it should be where it will be most useful; 
that is, over the mirror of the dressing table 
or dresser. Here it illuminates the person 
using the mirror and also supplies general 
illumination of the room. 

At the top of this page is an illustration 
of the drop light over the dressing table. 
This should be at least seventy-two inches 


In the bedroom 
side lights beside 
the mirror should 
be about 66" high 
and 5 ft. apart, 
with 25-watt lamps 


A dressing table 


hid 30" high requires 
, lamps 10" to 12!" 
above the table 

top with 25 to 

40-watt lamps 





} For a 44'' dresser 


i the light should be 
| high enough to 
light the face 
when standing— 


about 24" high 




















@. W. HARTING 


from the floor, and hung just over the 
mirror and not far in front of it. If the 
light source is too far in front of the mirror 
deep shadows are cast downward on the 
face and person. If wall brackets are used, 
they should be placed on each side of the 
mirror. The outlets should be about 
sixty-six inches above the floor and about 
five feet apart, with up-turned or down- 
turned shades according to the height of 
the user. Usually the light source should 
be at a height slightly above the head of the 
person at the mirror. The problem, there- 
fore, differs slightly between a dresser at 
which one stands and a dressing table at 
which one is seated. The height of the side 
lights is somewhat lower in the case of a 
dresser, and sometimes the lights are 
attached to the mirror itself. 

Portable lamps can be used as satisfac- 
torily as brackets, but though they are 
attractive, they occupy valuable space on 
the table top. A dresser forty-two inches 
high naturally requires the person using it 
to stand, and the height of the light source 
of the portable lamp should be sixty-six 
inches from the floor. This requires a tall 
slender lamp at least twenty-four inches in 
height. For a dressing table thirty inches 
high and meant to sit at, the light sources 
should not be more than forty-four inches 
above the floor, thus requiring lamps not 
over fourteen inches high. 

Essential not only to the comfort of the 
room, but to its beauty, is a lamp near 
the head of the bed. This may be a table 
lamp on a bedside table or a floor bridge 
lamp about fifty inches tall. The former 
is, however, the more charming, as the bed- 
side table holding one’s favorite book and 
other little comforts is a real necessity. If 
the table light is to be used for reading in 
bed, it is best to have a shallow shade, but 
those who enjoy the luxury of bedtime 


Third Talk 
On Light 


reading usually choose one of the 
good-lamps for fastening to the 
head of the bed itself, so the light 
is thrown on the book without turn- 
ing the body. 

In planning the convenience.out- 
lets, care should be taken that they 
are placed in proper relation to the 
wall spaces and furniture. Itisnow 
customary to have a duplex outlet 
from one to four feet above the 
floor for the dressing table lamps 
and appliances, and one at the head of the 
bed or between twin beds. 

One of the latest developments in wiring 
is to have a master switch near the bed in 
the main bedroom. This switch controls 
the fixtures in the bedroom, the emer- 
gency lights throughout the house, and 
even outdoors. This is a refinement in 
wiring that will.grow more popular. 

The same principles of lighting the 
dressing table apply to the lighting of the 
bathroom mirror. A ceiling fixture is 
unnecessary here, because the mirror fixture 


The living-room 
chandelier is hung 
according to the 
ceiling height, but 
must be at least 
75"' above the floor 





Six feet from the 
floor is the right 
height for side 
lights in the living- 
room, 15 or 25- 
watt frosted lamps 





The height and bril- 
liancy of portable 
lamps depends on 
their position and 
size and will be dealt 
with next month 
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The bedside lamp is a real necessity. If it is to be 
used for reading, a shallow shade that spreads the 
light is best, but a fixture of the type above, that 
clamps to the head of the bed is preferred by 
people who read much in bed. On the opposite 
page the dressing table is shown lighted by a 
ceiling drop-light. Below, a wall-bracket with 
down-turned shades carries out the same idea 














furnishes enough light for the room. 
One small bracket over the mirror, 
with a pendant shade, may be used, 
but it is more satisfactory to have 
one bracket on each side with a 
diffusing glass shade. The brackets 
may be controlled either by a wall 
switch at the entrance or pull-chain 
sockets. In the latter case, the chain 
should have an insulating link in order 
to avoid an electric shock, which is 
sometimes likely if one catches the 
chain with wet hands. Convenience 
outlets three feet above the floor and 
near the mirror are useful for connect- 
ing appliances. ; 

In the hallway and vestibule, fix- 
tures close to the ceiling are generally 
best, except, of course, in the main 
reception hall, where a more pre- 
tentious pendant fixture is suitable 
and attractive. Wall switches are 
best for controlling these fixtures. At 
the entrance, it is well to consider 
putting the fixture in such a position 





Dining-room chan- 
deliers should have 
45'"' clearance be- 
tween table and 
bottom of shades— 
25-w. frosted lamps 


A dome light over 
the table needs 24"! 
between the dome 
and the table top; 
frosted lamps equiv- 
alent to 75 watts 


A lantern for the 
hall isattractive and 
should be hung not 
less than 75" high 
and used witha 25 to 
50-watt frostedlamp 


that the face of any one at the door is 
illuminated. A wall bracket at the side 
that the door opens answers this purpose, 
although for the sake of appearances it is 
desirable to provide a pair. 

If ceiling fixtures are used on porches, 
they should be equipped with shades which 
shield the light sources and direct most of 
the light downward. An ordinary diffusing 
globe does not do this, and if the ceiling is 
of low reflecting value, most of the light is 
lost against the ceiling or out of the 
unobstructed sides of the porch. Painting 
the ceiling a light color makes a more cheer- 
ful porch and aids materially in its lighting. 

The lighting of closets must not be for- 
gotten, and the installation of pendant 
pull-chain sockets is common. They add 
little to the cost of wiring and are enor- 
mously convenient. Sometimes a door 
switch is used, but this is not always the 
best plan, for sometimes it is desired to 
leave the door open without having the 
lamp burning. Shallow closets that receive 
a good light from the room may not need a 
light source, but usually a_ pull-chain 
pendant socket is desirable. It is advisable 
to provide closet lamps with guards, which 
minimize breakage and fire risk. 

Having in this and the two previous 
articles discussed the type of lighting best 
suited for different (Continued on page 98) 


























In the bathroom 
the brackets beside 
the mirror should 
be 66'"' high, and 
used with 25 to 40- 
watt frosted lamps 


The nursery may 
have an indirect 
central light hung 
at least 75" from 
the floor with a 
50 or 75-watt lamp 


A wall bracket near 
the door in the hall 
is useful as well as 
decorative.Candela- 
bra fittings of small 
wattage may be used 



































































ness? Joyce begins her fight, with her innocence her only weapon 


(an a tarnished reputation ever be restored to its former bright- 


he Coast of 
Y i, t.F 


By Coningsby Dawson 


Chapter VI 
OYCE spoke tremulously, but with 
returning confidence, for all the 
world as though the opposing lawyer 
were her ally. 

“The thing I didn’t tell them was the 
reason for my anxiety to see Larry’s wife.” 

Larry’s wife, from her chair beside the 
fire, laughed. ‘“‘Let me remind you that 
this is not your first visit. I hope your 
reason’s different from the one you had 
last time. Last time you were immensely 
impertinent. Not that that mattered. 
From a young person who tampers with 
other women’s husbands delicacy is scarcely 
to be expected.” 

Mr. Reel dived forward, wagging a fat 
finger. ‘‘Allow me to correct that mis- 
statement. This case hasn’t been brought 
to trial. What you mean to say is that you 
can’t expect anything but indignation from 
a social equal whose reputation you are 
maliciously dragging through the mire.” 

“T don’t think maliciously!” 

It was Joyce who championed her 
traducer, her face still turned toward the 
tall Mr. Utrecht, whose business it would 
be publicly to accuse her. Her extraor-: 
dinary magnanimity caused a sensation: 
Mr. Reel half rose, apoplectic with 
consternation. Larry stepped forward to 
silence her. 

His wife was the first to speak, twisting 
in her chair the better to regard her: ‘‘Ah! 
A confession!” 

Only Joyce and her kind-eyed enemy 
were untouched by the excitement. 
couch and its two occupants seemed an 
island secure from disturbance. Joyce was 
addressing him again exclusively. 

“Tf my reputation is dragged through the 
mire, I have myself to thank, and very 
remotely Larry. That’s the reason for my 
being here—for our being here, I should 
say. When the trouble started, I deceived 
myself. In my panic I told a lie. I knew 
the charge brought against me was an 
error. In my eagerness to assert its 
falsity, I denied everything. But you 
can’t change black to white that way. Do 
you think you can?” 

“T guess not,” he smiled; “at least, I 
can’t. Though you'll find people who’ll 
tell you that you can.” 

“T have,” she confessed gravely. “But 
I’m sure you'll think that now I’ve chosen 
rightly. I said, ‘There’s only one way to 
destroy a lie—by telling the entire truth.’ ” 

“And that’s why you brought us 
together?” 

40 


The. 


Illustrated by 
Charles D. Mitchell 


She nodded. ‘The truth affects all of 
us—you quite as much as myself or Larry. 
You wouldn’t want to establish the guilt of 
people who hadn’t done wrong in the sense 
that you implied. Nobody would. But 
on the evidence, if you want to, I have no 
doubt you can.” 

“T dispute that,” Mr. Reel interrupted. 

“And I object to this téte-a-téte with 
my lawyer.” It was Mrs. Fay protesting. 

“Leave her alone,” Larry broke in 
sternly. ‘The truth’s what we require. If 
we were all to tell it, we could straighten 
this tangle here and now. Go ahead, Joy. 
Say what’s in your mind.” 

Mr. Utrecht paid no heed to any of 
them. ‘And this lie of yours—what was 
it?” he prompted. 

The girl leaned forward, her elbows on 
her knees, her face cushioned in her hands. 
She was intensely absorbed and conse- 
quently natural. What she said was no 
longer pleading, but confiding. “It’s 
difficult to explain. Put- yourself in my 
place. I woke one morning innocent and 
happy. I opened a paper and found myself 
abominable. To my amazement, when I 
consulted with friends, they didn’t ask, 
‘Is it true?’ All they said was, ‘You’re 
rich; it doesn’t matter.’ But it did matter. 
Increasingly it’s mattered, though I didn’t 
know how much it was going to matter at 
the time. At first I only felt,” her brows 
puckered, “‘embarrassed, as though every 
one was staring at a spot on my dress.” 

“T know’’—his eyes twinkled—“‘the way 
a man feels dining out, when his shirt-front 
begins to crumple.” 

“Something like that,’ she smiled 
faintly. “But if wealth ever helped any 
one to wear shame as a decoration, it didn’t 
get a chance in my case.” 

Mr. Reel made a despairing gesture, 
which Larry translated into words. 

“T wouldn’t give details. They’re not 
necessary.” 

“T must. It’s the truth I’m telling.” 

Turning again to her enemy: “If you 
know anything about my grandfather 
you know that he’s worth millions. You 
also know that I’m reputed to be his heiress. 
Money’s never meant anything to me till 
now. I’ve thrown it away. However much 
my grandfather might disapprove of my 
extravagances, I was always quite certain 


he’d settle all my debts. But he read the 
story that I read that morning, and sent 
forme. He sent for me to tell me that this 
was the one debt that he refused to settle.” 

“Then that’s the reason for this pathetic 
display of repentant frankness?” Mrs. Fay 
bent forward with languid interest. 

“It has nothing to do with it.” 

As though bolting a door behind her, she 
resumed her conversation with her com- 
panion on the couch. 

“‘Grandfather’s a good man, Mr. Utrecht 
—I mean, really good in the practical 
sense. He’s lived for people. He’s felt 
that possessions were a public trust. He’s 
believed in God absolutely. I haven’t.” 

“Very often one doesn’t when one’s 
young,” he suggested leniently. “One 
experiments and finds God through the 
compulsion of failure.” 

“T didn’t even experiment,” she set 
aside his excuses. “I drifted like a jelly- 
fish, directionless and flabby. ‘Jelly-fish 
washed up on the coast of folly’—that was 
how my grandfather described people like 
myself and Larry. He’d watched me 
always doing what was easiest, never draw- 
ing the line at anything or anybody, 
afraid lest protest would lessen my popu- 
larity. The scandal that dumbfounded me 
was precisely the calamity he had expected. 
‘In a governed world,’ he told me, ‘you 
can’t ignore traffic laws without collision. 
God’s the Invisible Policeman. When 
you’ve flaunted Him too recklessly, He 
arrests you. You've been acting as though 
God were dead. I’m not going to help you 
to think He is by coming to your rescue.’ 
So he cast me off with a year’s allowance 
and remade his will in favor of charities.” 

Mr. Utrecht asked a question. ‘Then he 
believes you guilty?” 

“T thought that, too. Now I see that he 
didn’t. He didn’t trouble himself to be- 
lieve one way or the other. He recognized 
that if you court the appearance of guilt, 
you can’t complain if you’re taken at your 
own valuation.” 

“Then you’ve got what you deserve— 
you agree to that?” It was Mrs. Fay 
trying to pin her down to an admission. 

“Haven’t I acknowledged it twice? I 
began by saying that on the showing of the 
evidence, I didn’t doubt you could prove 
me guilty.” 

“Then why this conference?” 

Joyce faced her aggressor with clear-eyed 
honesty, searching beneath her deceiving 
beauty for any remnants of sincerity. 
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HE incredible day had ended. As with Cinderella, the clocks were striking midnight. Having closed 
the door of her apartment, Joyce stood With beating heart. She was waiting for the change to rags 





























“Because I told you a lie which has 
tobe unsaid. Because I ran away and 
have come back. Because I’ve come 
back to fight and feel it fair to warn 
you. I was a coward when I deserved 
to be adjudged guilty. By fighting I 
hope to win a better fate than I de- 
served.” 

“And meanwhile,” Mrs. Fay stifled 
a yawn politely, “you’re wasting a 
good deal of our time.” 

“Not yours, Mrs. Fay. Ask either 
your lawyer or mine. I’ve been 
strengthening your case—making ad- 
missions and giving you information 
that no amount of money could 
purchase.” 

“You have that,” Mr. Reel sup- 
ported her testily. “I can’t congratu- 
late you on the dexterity with which 
you’ve conducted your defense.” 
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“RUT about this lie,” Mr. Utrecht 
reminded her. ‘You haven’t 
been very explicit.” 

“T told it in this room,” she took 
him up quickly, forestalling an objec- 
tion from Mr. Reel. “I’d overheard 
some one saying that Mrs. Fay was 
gentle, so I thought that if I could 
speak with her personally, all would be 
settled. I was desperate with loneli- 
ness, dazed by my position, willing to 
suffer any humiliation if only I could 
save myself.” 

“It’s the way one feels in the Arctic 
when the dogs give out,” he said 
reflectively. 

She regarded him, perplexed by his 
irrelevancy, studying his thin, lined 
face. “Any one who has been in the - 
Arctic,” she conceded, “would be a 
better judge of that than I.” 

“Any one!” A ripple of laughter 
burst from Mrs. Fay, which was 
fiercely silenced by Larry. 

“Tt’s your fault if Joy doesn’t know 
to whom she’s talking. You did the 
introducing.” Then, to the girl: 
“He’s Hal Utrecht, you know. The 
one and only.” 

Again the name struck her as 
familiar, but she failed to associate it 
with memories. “Apparently I ought 
to place you,” she excused her awk- 
wardness. “It seems I’ve made some 
sort of break. But whoever you are, 

I doubt whether your experience of 
fear can have been more profound 
than mine. Yours must have been 
largely physical; mine was sickness of the 
soul as well. The sense of sheer abandon- 
ment was paralyzing. Nobody to care! 
Nobody to watch me! No standards to 
live up to any longer! What was the use 
of being decent, when all your decency 
could be snatched from you overnight? “é 
was in this mood o maudlin self-pity that I 
crept to Mrs. Fay. The result wasn’t to be 
wondered at: she was cruel, and I was 
violent. Her cruelty took the form of 
pharisaic inoffensiveness: ‘I can do noth- 
ing. I know less than you. You'd be wise 
to consult lawyers.’ You can guess the 
effect of such aloofness on a girl who was 
pleading for more than hey life. So I 
assured her there was no shadow of truth 
in her accusation.” 

“That was stupid.” By leaning back, 
Mr. Useecht seemed to dissociate himself 
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“This afternoon I was compelled to adopt an attitude that may have made you 


detest me,” said Mr. Utrecht. 
rather liked you.” 


from further sympathy. ‘The purpose of 
a lie is to deceive. Mrs. Fay Anew—so 
deception served no purpose. Having 
considered all the evidence, I also know. 
If I wasn’t morally certain—” 

“Of my immorality?” She gasped the 
words, pushing back the hidden treachery. 

He returned her stare, astounded by the 
drama of her horror. 

At last he spoke. “I should have 
thought you’d have been prepared for that. 
If I hadn’t believed what you’ve suggested 
so frankly, I shouldn’t have accepted Mrs. 
Fay as my client. You may not be aware 
of it. but lawyers are more strictly ethical 
than almost any other class of professional 
men. We have a legal axiom that a 
petitioner must enter the court with clean 
hands. The court’s function is to rectify 
injustice. It demands that those who seek 


Joyce kept her face averted. ‘On the contrary, I 
“And I you,” he agreed, “from the moment I set eyes on you” 


justice shall have been just themselves.” 

Her suspicion of hypocrisy forced itself 
upon him. He added: 

“You're right. There are crooked 
lawyers, who frame up crooked cases 
They’re the few among the many. I’m not 
one of them.” 

She pulled herself together. ‘Let me 
ask you a question. Did you consider it 
crooked to send a detective to Cape June 
with instructions to break into my house? 

Instead of answering, he glanced alertly 
at his client. 

“Have you heard of that?” 

She shook her well-groomed head. “‘Peo- 
ple, when they’re cornered, invent 
anything.” 

He turned back ‘What was stolen?” 

“A letter. A letter I had written that 
morning to Larry and had not sent. It was 
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an apology for having failed to play with 
him in a tennis tournament.” 

“Where did you leave it?” 

“In my bedroom on my desk.” 

“And it was taken?” 

“On the evening of the day it was 
written. I returned after nightfall. As I 
entered, the telephone was ringing. While 
I was attending to it, the thief slipped 
out. 

“You have witnesses?” 

“My old nurse. She’d been chloro- 
formed. The other servants were absent.” 

He addressed Mrs. Fay. 

“We have such a letter. The story 
hangs together.” Then, to Joyce: “If it’s 
not troubling you too much, Miss Gathway, 
please continue your account of your visit 
to Mrs. Fay. You had reached the point 
at which you’d assured her that there was 








no shadow of truth in her accusation.” 
For the first time since entering the 
hostile atmosphere, Joyce knew the exhila- 
ration of attack. She was as far off as ever 
from establishing her innocence, but at 
least she had experienced the thrill of 
having thrust home in her defense. 


3 


fe HEN I told her there was no 

shadow of truth, it was a false- 
hood. There was the blackest kind of 
shadow.” 

“For the love of Heaven, girl,” Larry 
interrupted, “go easy on yourself.” 

“T can’t go easy.” To Mr. Reel, 
watching, her eyes became hunted and 
pathetic. “It was going easy landed me in 
this mess. I’m going hard now, because 


it’s my one chance of pulling out.” 

Abandoning the isolation of the 
couch, she edged herself forward, 
making every one an acknowledged 
member of her audience. 

“As I look back to last summer, 
I recognize that I was ripe fruit 
ready for the plucking.” 

“Unpleasantly picturesque!” 
Mrs. Fay observed. 

As though she had not heard, 
Joyce continued. “Not that I was 
exceptional; I was a sample of 
every leisured girl of my class, and 
of a good many older people as 
well. While men of my age had 
given their lives recklessly, my life 
had been spared, useless and un- 
gathered. The war had left as its 
result an excess of women like my- 
self. While it had lasted, it had 
made us postpone our youth by 
dazzling us with visions of the 
rewards of sacrifice. From the 
moment it had ended, we had 
grown increasingly certain that, if 
such rewards had ever existed, dur- 
ing our generation they were going 
to be withheld. We grew cynical 
about the advantages of goodness. 
They seemed to be more profitable 
to preach about than to practise. 
To live for oneself and go in quest 
of pleasure seemed the only wisdom 
to adopt.” 

Mrs. Fay flicked her handker- 
chief. “A trifler’s philosophy.” 

“Yours.” Joyce seized her 
chance. “If you believed in sin, 
would you be discarding Larry?” 
Then quickly: “But it’s myself 
that I’m depicting. I'd reached 
the age when a girl’s presumed to 
now everything; all I knew was 
the jaded clitter-clatter of elders 
who in their hearts knew better. I 
was impatient to begin to live 
fully. If the right man had come 
along, I’d have given him my all. 
Instead, the man who came was 
Larry. You'll think it odd; I wel- 
comed him as safe because he was 
married.” 

She caught the uplifting of her 
woman opponent’s brows. 

“Fear of men was in my blood,” 
she explained simply. “It isn’t a 
subject I can enlarge on. And 
Larry didn’t make me afraid; he 
was chivalrous and unexacting. 
His affections were already an- 
chored. In a world that went in 

pairs, we were sorted out together. With- 
out discussion, we consented. If we’d been 
asked, we should have said honestly that we 
were tiding each other over, keeping each 
other out of mischief by serving as proxies.” 

She paused, then addressed Mrs. Fay 
directly. 

“IT don’t expect you to credit my con- 
fession. We’re not one bit alike, you and I, 
but what drew your husband to me was a 
fancied resemblance. You resent that at 
once. He was lonely. You’d separated 
yourself from him. You were the belief in 
life’s goodness that he’d lost, the misplaced 
religion we all had to recover.” 

“As old as the hills—mere excuses!” 
The tone was as contemptuous as it was 
weary. Mrs. Fay, in her capacity of judge 
and hostess, had begun to rise. 

Placing his (Continued on page 241) 
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MODELE DEPosé 
HAT is the smart hat of the winter, 
Black cloth, cut out over white and is the question that women are trim 


embroidered, with a collar of white his WY, asking themselves. Unquestion- brin 
fox, makes the smart suit by Worth ably it is small and close-fitting, and the fabr 
i } difference between it and the cloche of falli 
= last season lies in its upturned brim. sim 
Fur is used in diverse ways, and one g : : It still fits the head closely and is worn Get 
of the most interesting is the godet i well down over the eyes, but the down- } 
of gray squirrel on the coat above A Oy)’, turned helmet-like brim of last season con 
; has given place to the brim that is turned the 
jauntily from the face. Another difference em 
lies in the fact that it is not too proud to par 
add a becoming trimming to its smart 
severity, and the result is a softer, more 
feminine hat than its predecessor. 
Another hat that is very smart and 
becoming is the toque, or turban, the type 
of the Maria Guy model, and the turban of 
fur on this page and the velvet toque on 
the page opposite. They are all variations 
of the same idea, and all show a bow 
placed toward the back and falling low 
on the hair. 
The place of the trimming toward the 
back is one of the interesting features ot 
the newest models and is favored by 
practically all the best designers whether 
the hat is large or small. In the matter ot 
trimming fashion is liberal, and_ uses 
feathers, ribbon, embroidery, or quills with 
equal impartiality. When it comes to a 
matter of fabric, however, there are only 
GERMAINE PAGE Germaine Page adds a novel trimming of two choices for the smart hat—velvet 
black, mauve, and yellow ribbon set on or felt, if one excepts fur, which is being 
edge, to a broad-brimmed velvet hat extensively used with fur coats or tur- 
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The eyes have slightly the advantage 
when this black velvet hat (above), with 
velvet bow and turned-up brim, is worn 





A toque made of black velvet (above) has 
an odd bow that softly frames the face. 
Fans of badger fur trim the felt hat at right 
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Flaring, Small Hats Predominate, 


Are Happily Allied 
Helen Koues 


trimmed coats. Picture hats with a rolling 
brim are seen in both these first-named 
fabrics, sometimes trimmed with plumes 
falling over the brim, sometimes with a 
simple cocade such as is seen on the 
Germaine Page hat on this page. 

Many of the trimmings used show a 
combination of colors, often carrying out 
the brilliancy of the Chinese or peasant 
embroideries which are so important a 
part of the new fashions for the winter. 


The Ensemble Costume 


The top-coat planned to wear with a 
frock is the newest Parisian conceit. In 
spite of its apparent extravagance, how- 
ever, it is capable of being adapted in- 
expensively if one is fortunate enough to 
be able to make one’s own things. The 
tailoring of a coat is not so difficult as 
the tailoring of a suit, which must fit 
the figure closely and to perfection, and 
the slim, one-piece dress worn underneath 
a coat of this character is within the scope 
of the veriest amateur. 

The coat, which is most often of cloth or 
velvet, may be brought into relation with 
the dress by means of the lining. The new 
patterned silks are charming for this 
Purpose and can be used to face the neck 
and sleeves, or even to make the upper 
part of the dress. The idea is, of course, 
an adaptation of the three-piece suit 
Which still holds first place in tailored 
fashions, but it is a little more elastic in 


GERMAINE 
PAGE 


Hats of velvet play an important 
part in the new mode, so the 
model above is made of velvet 


A close second to velvet, felt, makes 
the hat at right, with black, mauve 
and yellow grosgrain ribbon 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Martial et Armand follow the dictate of 
fashion with this coat of velours de laine 


‘collared and cuffed with brown astrakan 


Ermine is seen on many suits, coats, 
and hats. Martial et Armand use 
it with braid on this black cloth swit 
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Velvet Dominates The Evening —Mode, Which 
Retains An Air Of Simplicity Despite 
Rich Fabrics And Trimmings 
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that the coat may be used very success- 
fully with other costumes, if desired. 


The Waistless Silhouette 


The outstanding feature of the season is 
undoubtedly the straight-line frock. Women 
are loath to part with this fashion, in 
spite of all the adventures into bouffant 
gowns and bustle effects that the Paris 
designers love to make. 

This season the straight-line frock is 
more severely straight than ever, falling 
like a tube from the shoulder to the knee 
or below, and often it does not boast 
even the shadow of a belt. In velvet 
these frocks are charming, flaring some- 
times below the knee or falling like a straight 
tunic over a narrow underskirt. Occasion- 
ally a belt of fur crosses the front only, 
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Madeleine et Madeleine use ermine 
to enhance the richness ofa 
draped gown of French blue velvet 


Doucet introduces fur as a girdle 
on one frock, and on another, fringe 
in a new looped effect over velvet 


Very smart is Drecell’s frock of 
black velvet and satin. Black onyx 
rings hold the interesting drapery 


and is caught in a smart bow, which is 
placed low on the left hip. 

Occasionally one finds these straight 
frocks girdled at the hips—a leather belt 
buckled in front, a draped girdle of the 
fabric, a girdle of moiré ribbon tied in 4 
bow on the side, a girdle of fur or beads, 
or an inset girdle which is not so much 4 
belt as a decoration—all may serve. In 
other frocks of this character the long 
bodice is attached to the skirt in front by 
a simple seam, the back being quite 
straight from shoulder to hem. 

This slender tube-like effect combined 
with the godet flare has resulted in what 1s 
practically a new silhouette, adaptable 
to many different types of figure. Cleverly 
draped, it has a slimming effect on women 
of mature figure. This effect is best 
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PREMET 


Black tulle flounces, edged with 
fur, lend additional grace to a 
slender slip of rich black velvet 


Beaded galon trims the scalloped 
brocade gown by Beer. Chanel’s 
frock is of red Georgette crépe 


The new circular flounce, trimmed 
with fur and silver lace, forms 
the skirt of the Drecoll gown 





achieved by breaking the line on the hip. 
The beaded dress from Beer on this page, 
and the draped apron effect in the Chanel 
frock, explain this point. In both these 
models the broken hip-line narrows the 
width of the figure. On the other hand 
the models on the opposite page show the 
closely wrapped effect which is really 
tube-like, and suitable to only very slender, 
and youthful figures. 

One of the secrets of good dressing is a 
knowledge of one’s type and a sincere 
determination not to be led away from the 
line that suits one by the line that is 
fashionable. It is quite possible, however, 
for the woman with a clever eye to adapt 
the prevailing fashion to herself, if she 
8ives the matter a little study. For 
instance, if she is thick through the waist, 





CHANEL 


she should always break the hip line in 
some way. If she is too tall, she may use 
one of the ideas that make the skirt and 
bodice of a different material. If she has 
large hips, she will not band them con- 
spicuously, neither will she define her 
waist. On the other hand, a drapery 
from the shoulder that will straighten out 
the line may do wonders for her. 


Brilliant Evening Fashions 


Metal cloth, brocade, velvet, lace, and 
embroidery all do their part toward making 
the season a brilliant success, and some- 
times one finds two or three of these fabrics 
combined in one frock. Such a frock is 
the youthful black velvet affair at the top 
of this page, which adds black tulle flounces 
edged with, fur to its slim loveliness. 


Longer Evening Gowns Still Conform To The 
Slender Waistless Effect And Adopt 
Fur -And Beads For Trimming 
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Crépe de Chine blouse with contrasting 
revers, Havana brown with cocoa, navy 
with gray, or all black, $9.75. Over-blouse 
of chenille-like velvet and Georgette 
crépe, navy, black, rust, Havana or 
light brown. Sizes 34 to 44, $12.75 


Excellent value is this coat of lustrosa, a 
soft-pile fabric lined with crépe silk. In 
taupe or brown, with Viatka squirrel 
collar, sizes 34 to 44, $00. The 
snugly-fitting, brown velvet hat has a 
crown of burnt peacock feathers, $15 


You (an Shop 


in Ne w York, 


though you live 10,000 miles away. 
Even New Yorkers appeal to 
us, for we are experts in find- 
ing good styles and good values. 
To purchase these models send 
check or money order to Good 


Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Smart as well as practical is the Poiret 
will coat-dress (center), which boasts a 
new note of distinction in the tapestry 
on the collar, cuffs, and — pocke, 
It comes in navy, bunny gray, brown, 
or black, Sizes 34 to 44, $30.50 


This well-tailored suit of velona cloth, 
with wrap-around skirt, comes in brown 
with Viatka squirrel collar, black with 
black fox or navy with natural squirrel. 
Sizes 34 to 4o, $78. Smart black 
plush hat with quills and ornament, $15 
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Smart Frocks and Accessories 


A lovely (20 in.) single-plume fan comes 
in jade, American beauty, cerise, blue, 
pink, peach, burnt orange, orchid, black, 
or white, $6.95. Bandeau of silver and 
pearl beads, $4.95. Silver wreath ban- 
deau, $6.95. French perfume, $3 


Very becoming to the slim figure ts the 
satin dress (below), with a_ cleverly- 
designed over-skirt trimmed with plaited 
frills and tied at the left side. In sizes 14 
to 20 vears, navy, black, or brown, it is 
an excellent value at the price of $29.50 
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This imported, hand-made evening dress 
of Georgette crépe, lavishly beaded, is 
excellent for either the slim or stout figure. 
It comes in pastel blue, jade, geranium, 
soft rich rose, buttercup, black, or white, 
sizes 34 to 42, and is priced at $79.50 


The models on this page are charming in 
style and of excellentvalue. Any of the pretty 
accessories shown would make delightful 
Christmas gifts for your friends, and may 
be purchased through GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 


Black vachette leather bag (center of 
group), $5. Moiré silk bag with onyx 
clasp (right), in black, brown, or blue, $5. 
Corsage poppy of velvet and tinsel in 
henna, cerise, brown, green, lavender, 
white with gold or black with silver, $2.50 


The smart chiffon velvet frock below is 


suitable for almost any occasion. The 
dainty lace collar and handsomely braided 
pocket effect enhance its richness. In 
black, brown, navy, or bunny gray, 
sizes 36 to 44, it is priced at $30.50 



















DRESSMAKING LESSON 


An Evening Gown With Plaited Godets 


By 


to make one’s evening dress; an 
economy, too, to save the cost of the 
making, which will provide the where- 
withal for the material for a second dress, 
or some other addition to one’s wardrobe. 

The dress shown in the sketch may be 
made up in one of two ways, the variation 
in the design being accomplished by the 
material of which the slip is made. The 
outer part of the dress should be made of 
chiffon. This may be of any delicate 
color which is becoming to the wearer, or 
if a darker color is desired, it should be 
bright—not a dull, dark blue, for instance, 
but one that suggests a joyous occasion. 

The slip may be of satin to match the 
chiffon, or it may be of metallic cloth which 
is so much in vogue this season. When 
metallic cloth is used, this should be of 
gold or silver if the outer dress is of 
delicate coloring, but if black or blue 
chiffon is used a metallic cloth with blue 
or black background and design in gold 
or silver may be used. Shoulder-straps 
may be made of the metallic cloth, and 
bands of the same may be used across the 
front and back of the dress as shown in the 
sketch, or the bands may be made of metal- 
lic braid in harmonizing tones. 

The plaited panels, or godets, may be 
set into the skirt, or they may simply be 
set into a slash in the skirt and fall away 
from it. If they are set into the skirt 
like godets, they must be plaited so they 
are narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
and the plaits must turn in opposite 
directions away from a center box plait. 
If used as godets, a better effect would be 
gained by having them end at the hem line 
of the skirt rather than fall below it. 

The panels which fall from the shoulders 
are attached at the top of the outer 
dress before it is tacked to the slip. 
These shoulder panels should be finished 
with a picot edge or be rolled and whipped 
before they are plaited. The lower edges 
and sides of the skirt panels should be 
finished in the same way if they are to be 
loose from the skirt, but if set into it, the 
lower edges need have only a picot finish 
before they are plaited. 

The fulness which falls in the lower part 
of the bodice is obtained by means of 
small tucks which are run in the material 
across the underarm seam. The lower 
band of metallic braid covers the top of the 
plaited extension on the side seams of the 
skirt. Loops of braid fall at the sides. 


A te mate ones. bit of work it is 


Testing the Pattern 
First, pin the sections of-both the slip 
and the outer dress together and try 
them on. This is very necessary, especial- 
ly as the pattern for the slip does not allow 
for fulness at the hip, but fits the figure 
very closely. Also, note the length of 


the slip, and adjust if necessary. 

When trying the pattern for the outer 
dress, note whether the fulness thrown in 
by the tucks falls in the right position 
as seqgards the waistline of the figure, 


Leawea 2.° @etet, A- 


as the tucks may otherwise need to be 
shifted either up or down, in order to 
adjust the fulness properly. The same is 
true of the bands of metallic trimming. 
Also, plait the pattern of the panel, or 
godet, and place it on the line of perfor- 
ations which indicate where the skirt is to 
be slashed, so you can see whether the 
top of the panel is in a good position with 
relation to the length of the garment on 
your own figure; if not, it can be raised 
or lowered. In the same way, note the 
length of the plaited panel which is to 
fall from the top of the bodice. 

Mark all necessary changes on the pat- 
tern before cutting the dress. This is 
especially important when extra fulness 
must be allowed on the underarm seams. 


Cutting the Material 
Place the parts of the pattern accord- 
ing to the directions; allow generous 
seams at the underarm and plenty for 
a hem if the dress is to be so finished. 
If metallic cloth is used for the slip, 
study the pattern of the cloth carefully 
to see if there is an up and down, as there 





A pattern for this dress, in sizes 34, 36, 38, or 
40 costing 6oc may be secured by sending 60c 
tn stamps to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


M. 


usually is in brocaded materials, in which 
case the pattern must be so placed as to 
make the design run all one way when the 
slip is completed. 

Printed chiffon, if you happened to be 
using it over a plain satin lining, would 
need the same care in cutting. 

Another point to observe in cutting 
materials with a figured design, is to fold 
the material for a center front or center 
back so as not to show the design out of 
balance and thereby bring some large 
portion of the design conspicuously to one 
side of your figure and so make yourself 
appear to be unsymmetrical. You have 
probably seen women wearing dresses 
which had a floral design and with a 
rather large flower of perhaps bright color 
right over one shoulder, and another just 
beyond the center back. This is the 
result of not giving thought to folding the 
material so as to bring each flower the 
same distance from the center. Seams 
can not be traced in the chiffon, and 
tracings would not show in the metallic 
cloth, therefore careful account must be 
taken of the width of seams allowed, or 
else they should be marked with colored 
threads before removing the pattern. 

Baste seams on the right side of the 
dress, and sew for French seams. Mark 
the position for the four plaited panels 
and the tucks in the bodice; also for the 
straps and the panels for the top of the 
bodice. Baste trial shoulder-straps in 
place on the slip. 

Try the slip on; arrange the straps in 
position and take up or let out if necessary. 
See that the underarm seam is in good 
position and that the line falls straight; 
also that the slip sets easily over the hips. 
If necessary, let out the underarm seam. 

Put the dress on over the slip and pin 
the bodice at the top to the slip. Make 
any necessary adjustment of the underarm 
seam or tucks. See that the line at the 
bottom of both slip and dress is good. 
Remove both for alterations before be- 
ginning the making process. 


Finishing the Dress 


French seams may be used on both the 
slip and the dress. The top of the slip 
should be finished with a fitted facing of 
the same material if the slip is satin, or of 
some thin silk, if made of the metallic 
cloth. Stitch it to the top edge and clip 
the seam so it will not draw where it 1s 
curved at the front. Blind hem the lower 
edge of the facing to the slip. The straps 
should be of double satin or lined with 
silk if made of the metallic cloth. 

The lower edge of the slip should be 
either hemmed or finished by machine hem- 
stitching, half of which can be trimmed 
away to leave a picot edge. 

The dress is to have French seams, and 
the tucks should be put in by hand. The 
panels should be sent to be hem-stitched 
for a picot edge and also to be plaited 
while you are working on the rest of the 
dress. After (Continued on page 128 
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Below, a practical brushed wool 
sweater for the school-girl. Tan 
with Italian blue, or brown with 
tan, sizes 6 lo 14 years, about $6.05 





BLUEBIRD 


The National a 
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ASCHER’S KNIT 













French hand-made, while voile 
blouse (top left) with a touch of 
color inthe piping and appliqué. or 
all white, 36 lo 44, aboul $6.95 





Coat-sweater, in four-color combina- 
tion, buff, gray, red, orange, navy 
or black predominaling, 36 to 44, 
aboul $12.50. Scarf to match, $5 



























Binche lace and hand embroidery 
trim the white, hand-made, voile 
blouse (top right) with ihe Peter Pan 
collar. Sizes 36 to 44, aboul $6.05 





Real Irish and filet trim the white 
voile, hand-made blouse (left below), 
aboul $10; Irish picot and drawn 
work, the other, $6.95. Sizes 34 to 44 
















LL the models shown on this page ; : ‘aeccuuae. placed in the back, which not only 
are distributed throughout the Pure milanese silk bloom- allows greater freedom of movement, 
country under their trade- ers, wilh extra fulness in but tends to lengthen the wear. They 

back, in wll sizes, $5-95 can be bought in children’s sizes as 


mark names. They represent manu- 
jacturers who have established a 
standard of quality and value. That 
they are proud enough of that stand- 
ard to proclaim it to the world under 
a trademark speaks for itself, and 
women can not but be grateful that 
the trademark, which has long pro- 
tected the consumer in the purchase 
of almost every commodity, from 
tacks to motor cars, is now extended 
to clothes. 

_ Blouses and sweaters are our choice 
for this month, and it is surprising 
- find that hand-made, hand-em- 
broidered blouses can be bought for 
such comparatively small prices. The 
Striped sweater is one of the newest 
models and has what the Parisians 
call the Rodier stripe—that is, a four- 
color combination in different-tone 
backgrounds. The effect is not garish, 
however, because the colors are blend- 
ed with such skill. The bloomers 
illustrated are interesting because of 
being cut so that extra fulness is FLEUR DE LIS and 





well as adults. 

Sometimes our readers are disap- 
pointed when their local store does not 
carry the merchandise illustrated. It 
is not possible, however, for every 
store to carry every trademark, but 
if one store in the district does not 
have it, very probably another will. 
If, however, you can not find these 
trademarks in your shops, we will 
gladly write you the name of a dealer 
in your locality who does carry 
them. Again, we sometimes hear 
that while the local dealer carries 
other goods bearing the same trade- 
mark, he has not the style we show 
in the magazine. We can show only 
one or two styles, and the man- 
ufacturer has hundreds, many of them 
equally charming. The point to be 
remembered in buying trademarked 
goods is that the style is only one fac- 
tor—the quality, the workmanship, 
° and the integrity of the manufacturer 
his trademark, are the others. 
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JUST GIetEs 


Simplicity Marks Evening Frocks and Capes for Girls 





HEN you pick up this issue, I am 
sure you will be looking for a dance 


frock for the coming holiday season, 
so I have selected a formal evening gown 
and have designed one for a less dressy 
occasion, or for the younger girl. The 
wrap is a simple model, of good style, the 
kind that is always a welcome addition to 
the wardrobe. 

The formal frock is of yellow chiffon over 
cloth of gold and has a very attractive skirt 
made with the new, shirred, godet effect, 
with cluster tucking around the skirt. The 
waist is of the bodice type, finished at the 
back witha cape collar. The girdle is made 
of gold ribbon attractively knotted. 


The Dress To Make 


The other model -is of crépe de Chine, 
in orchid color with the front panel fincly 
knife-plaited. The plaits are held in place 
by bands of butter-colored lace. The 
sides of the skirt should be tucked before 
cutting the material, the depth of the 
tucks depending on your height. If the 
fulness of the skirt and the body given 
by these tucks do not give a sufficient 
bouffant effect, little caps of crinoline 
or tiny pieces of featherbone 
may be used at the hips. The 
girdle, of royal purple moiré 
ribbon, has a bow at _ the 
side finished with long stream- 
ers. Don’t spoil the smart 
effect of your frock by having 
it too long. All the dresses 
for young girls today are eight 
to twelve inches from the floor. 

The question of slippers to 
wear with these frocks must 
be considered carefully. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that 
the very young girl can procure 
a smart, metal-cloth slipper 
with a low heel, while the 
baby Louis. heel is best for 
the girl of seventeen or eight- 
een. Metal cloth slippers are 
a real economy, as they may be 
worn with a variety of colored 
stockings and gowns. 

The cape, of chiffon velvet, 
is gathered on a deep shoulder 
yoke, giving plenty of width 
in which to wrap yourself, 
without having a_ skimped 
look. The cape is very warm- 
ly interlined, and the collar of 
deep fur, which may be closed 
snugly at the throat, makes it 
comfortable as well as good- 
looking. Should your purse 
say you can not afford to buy 
a wrap and you intend to 
make one, let me tell vousone 
or two things to remember. 
The non-crushable velvets are 
imported and very expensive, 
but if you use chiffon velvet 
and are careful to cut it the 
right way, it will not crush 
badly. This velvet does not 


w 


? 


By Edith May 





really crush, but the pile becomes flattened, 
so when vou cut your cape, remember to 
have the nap running up---not down, as 
the practise used to be—and you will find 
it will not mark so readily, as tke pile will 
be constantly pushed up instead of down. 
Interline the entire cape with flannel, and 
supplement it with some lamb’s-wool 
sheeting through the shoulders for addi- 
tional warmth. Your cape will then be 
practical as well as good-looking. 

After you have worn a new dance frock 
a few times, there are bound to be oc- 
casions when last season’s silk dress would 
do nicely with the right kind of remodeling. 
If vou have grown a bit, or because you are 
a year older you need the dress a little 
longer, wonderful changes can be made 
in last vear’s models. The plain, moder- 
ately full skirt trimmed with loose panels 
can be remodeled by using the panels to 
make a pretty twisted or knotted girdle. 
Make a new skirt of chiffon the same 
color, but two shades darker than the 
dress. Cut the old skirt in crosswise 
sections and apply as folds to the chiffon 
skirt. The material may not afford real 


folds, but if these sections are picoted at 





The chiffon evening dress in the center is from Bonwit Teller & 
Company; the velvet cape from Franklin Simon & Company. 
pattern of the crépe de Chine dress at left, in sizes 14, 16 or 18 
years, send Ovc 1 stamps to Good Housekeeping Pattern Service 


Gardner 






the lower edge and hemstitched to the 
chiffon skirt at the upper edge, with 
spaces of four or five inches between them 
a very smart-looking skirt will be your 
reward. The blouse, too, can be changed 
if it shows a little wear under the arms, 
Make a plain chiffon blouse shirred slightly 
into a narrow band at the neck, and 
finish the armhole, cut long at the shoulder, 
with a fold made of the silk and applied 
like the skirt sections. Cut two squares 
from the old silk, about fourteen inches 
wide and long enough to reach from your 
shoulders to the girdle with ease. Use 
one square for the front and one for the 
back. Have the edges picoted and tie 
the front corner to the back corner at the 
top of the shoulder with metal ribbons, 
allowing long streamers to fall over the 
arms. When attaching the lower edges 
of the squares to the girdle, allow the 
chiffon blouse to show under the arms for 
a space of approximately four inches. 


When Using Plaitings 


Little plaitings do much toward touching 
up a dress when they are handled properly. 
The first thing to do after the material 
comes from the plaiter is to 
stitch the upper edge of the 
plaits flat in place on the 
sewing ‘machine, using a long 
stitch. You can then handle 
it in comfort without stretch- 
ing out the plaits. Should the 
frill edge be desixed, baste the 
hem in before the plaiting is 
done and stitch the hem in 
after it is plaited. When flat 
plaiting is desired, finish the 
hem before plaiting. It is the 
careful attention to these little 
details that take away the 
home-made look. 

Last month I spoke of the 
inappropriate use of merchan- 
dise. It seems to me that the 
same condition exists in some 
of the dancing seen today. 
There is nothing more beautiful 
than graceful stage dancing 
where stage settings, costumes 
and lighting play a big part, 
but robbed of these surround- 
ings the same dances, at- 
tempted in the ballroom, are 
only awkward imitations and 
lose the grace that was their 
charm. Youth loves to play 
and loves music. Dancing 
might be called playing to 
music, or rhythmic play, hence 
it should be an ideal relaxation 
and not a distorted posture re- 
quiring the alert attention ol 
the dancer and making it quite 
impossible to get real joy and 
benefit from the dancing. I 
am going to count on you to 
make your dancing as graceful 
and pretty as the evening 
clothes that I am offering you. 


For a 
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NEEDLEWORK 


Made With New 


month include four sheets of cross- 

stitch patterns in full color, shown 
for the first time. They carry designs for 
tapestry, cross-stitch, and an old-world 
stitchery rarely shown (seen in the chair 
bottom in wreath design), as well as for a 
new method in crochet, illustrated in the 
work bag of Indian design and coloring. 
My most beautiful basket design appears 


Tn patterns I am showing you this 


Shee! No. 3 carries designs for these 
handkerchiefs, a set of monograms for 
householdlinens,design onbaby blanket 
(below) and a luncheon set design, 30¢ 


Design on baby blanket (above), which 
can be applied to a pillow, is on Shee! No. 
3, 30¢, which also carries monograms, 
handkerchiefs, and luncheon set designs 


Design shown on center piece (right) 
may also be used for luncheon cloth. 
Directions for making this and other 
ditractive designs are on Sheet No. 1, 30¢€ 


Single pattern sheets are 30¢ each, set of 
4 sheets, $1. To order, send check or 
money-order addressed to Anne Orr, 
Good Housekeeping, New York City 


Cross-Stttch Patterns In 


By Anne Orr 


on these sheets, as well. This is shown on 
the footstool below, and could be used with 
equal effect on a taffeta pillow or a tray 
cover. In addition, these sheets carry 
designs of Egyptian, Chinese, American 
Indian, French, and English influence, 


Full Color 


with a new alphabet in color. The sheets 
can be bought singly for 30c each, or in 
aset of four sheets for $1. Everything is 
of Chinese influence today, so I have pre- 
pared a square cloth for the tea-table, with 
a Chinese border. The napkins have a 
little Oriental lady under the proverbial 
umbrella. The back of Sheet 4 carries a set 
of Chinese letters and insignia .that are 
found useful for making a Mah Jongg cover. 


Full directions and designs for 
making crochet bag are on Sheet 
No. 2, 30c. It also carries wreath 
for chair seat in old-world stitchery 


Sheet No. 4 carries designs of Chirese 

influence for table cover and napkins 

(above) as well as for the basket shown on 

footstool (center) and Egyptian desigits 
5 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


se 


woman (Eb tS 


OF EVERY 


SORT WHICH WE WILL 


Brittany -ware forms the 
quaint candlesticks with the 
bright colors of the peasant 
costume, $6 pr. A majolica 
pottery box, 3x4 in., $3 


times hung over my head like a 

nightmare. It had to be done, and 
I wanted to do it—but no time—no time! 
Or, perhaps, I had time, but was unable 
to go to the really good shops, where 
pretty, unusual gifts were to be found, or 
again the pocket-book wouldn’t stretch 
out to cover all the things wanted, because 
too much had been spent on the first 
purchases. If I had only planned it all 
first! But it’s hard to plan, you say, for 
there is always one more to remember at 
the last moment, who just must be given 
something! But what? 

Here is Good Housekeeping’s Christmas 
Gift Shop spread before you, from which 
you may choose whatever fits your family 
and your friends. These gifts come from 
here, there, and everywhere, for we have 
searched many shops, in many cities, to 
find pretty, attractive, and useful articles 
at the best values of the season. One shop 
specializes in one thing, one in another, 
but whatever is their best I have photo- 
graphed to show you on these pages. Every 
article I have chosen myself and assure 
you each is better than its picture. 

There are as many ways of doing 
Christmas Shopping as there are people, 
I suppose, but tens and tens of thousands 
of our readers did it through our Shopping 
Service last year and wrote us such nice 
letters, saying how well pleased they were 
with what they ordered and the prompt- 
ness with which our orders reached them, 
that this year we want to do something 
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C HRISTMAS shopping! It kas some- 


SUY Fer. For 


HOW TO ORDER 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
SHOPPING SERVICE will buy, 
without charge, any articles men- 
tioned on these pages. In ordering 
please state articles desired, the 
page on which. they appear, and 
whether in the November or De- 
cember issues. When necessary, 
give the size and color (it is wise 
to add second choice of colors). 
Kindly enclose a check or money- 
order. It is not possible to send 
samples from the shops during De- 
cember. Delivery before Christmas 
can not be guaranteed on orders 
placed with us after December the 
fifteenth. Prices quoted on these 
pages include shipping charges. 

WRITE PLAINLY as many 
mistakes occur through illegible or 
insufficient address. Please print 
your name and address plainly. 

RETURNED GOODS which 
are sent back for exchange or 
refund, should be addressed 
plainly and sent to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 
West 40th Street, New York City. 
Failure to do this means difficulty 
and delay in adjusting accounts. 


Of metalized bronze finish 
are the book-ends, 7 in. 
high, $8.50. Of convenient 
size is this vase of brass 
or copper, 131% in, $ 


Selected by Helen Koues 


even better. So, now, in November, we 
are showing giftson this and the following 
five pages—and in the December maga- 
zine, we shall show six more pages of gifts, 
including toys for the children and gifts 
for boys, which we could not include here. 

We know, of course, that so many of our 
readers want to send away the gifts they 
buy from us, that we are giving a wide 
selection at this early date, so that if you 
choose, you may follow Uncle Sam’s wish 
and shop early. 

I’ve traveled about to gather these 
gifts—and enjoyed doing it—but it’s nice 
to think of you sitting down quietly, turn- 
ing over the pages and choosing, as you do 
it, the gifts which will suit those you love, 
and those to whom, though not so dear, 
you want to send a friendly greeting. 
There are gifts of lasting value for the 
home, as well as the semi-precious gem for 
the woman, or a useful leather case for 
the man, or the prettily boxed trifle, with 
a merry verse to tell its usefulness. Make 
your list. It can’t be too long for us— 
we'll send your selection speeding to you 
and the earlier the better, as we can 
not fill before Christmas any orders 
received after December the fifteenth. 

May you find the gifts you want for 
others here, may Santa Claus put your 
heart’s desire in your own Christmas 
stocking and 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO YOU! 


Jp bux dome 





Reproduction 
of old New 
England 
sconce (brass 
or copper) 54 
in. high is $3 
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Venetian glass perfume bottles in ruby, 
blue, or amber; floral tops; 6 in., $6 pr. 
Satin needle case(left)with gold guimpe 
and rose design, 4 leaves of needles, $1 


Colonial door-knocker of solid cast 
brass, 7} in. long, is $3. A solid, 
cast-brass letter-opener may also serve 


€ finish 
+7 mM. 
nvenient 
f brass 
in, $5 


as paper-weight. Itis 9 in. long, $2.50 
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wide Leather portfolio with hand-tooled, Flor- Very lovely is the lilac-colored vase of 
f vou enline design in gold, 13x93 in., $12.50. lustreware. It is of in. high and costs 
wish Parrot inkwell of French pottery, in $5. The book-ends of wood are hand- 
natural colors of parrot, is priced at $6 painted and 63 in. high. Price, $3 
these 
; nice Glass boudoir set (center above) is covered Always useful is the nest of four 
turn- with gold lace —— —, mahogany ae a» in. (high) 
roses, $4.25. owder jar alone in.) X2SXI72 1N., $32.50. é oval mirror 
ps with puff, $2.50. Pin tray, (5 eles of burnished pee is 283x14} in., $16 
= A real joy in bridge is Tabby Trump The lustre pottery lamp in black, 
i Teller, 85c. Leather bridge set (ex- orange, or blue, 17 in. high, with parch- 
f treme right), hand-tooled Florentine de- ment shade (123 in. wide) is charming. 
. fot sign, in gold, two packs of cards, $5.50 Price, $14. Black pottery vase, 44 in., $1 
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TRINKETS 
OF 
UNUSUAL 
CHARM 























A white gold bracelet, set 
with real tourmaline, 
red, blue, pink, gray 
and green in color, $15 


Green gold ring (above) 
is set wilh very good 
imilation sapphire, 
emerald or ruby for $10 
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Handsome is the gift of crys- (Right above) Reconstructed 

tal (left) with exquisite hand- sapphire or ruby is beautifully 

engraved design. On black sel in ring of while gold, $4o. 

cord, $20. Earrings of in- Very smart is the necklace s } 







destructible pearls and while 
gold to match tassel, $10 








(right) of imitation crystal and 
jel with cameo design, $2.50 


A charming tassel of indestructible pearls 
has white gold top. On black cord, $10 








WELL-C(HOSEN AND ATTRACTIVE 
MASCULINE GIFTS 
















Set of finest quality gold-filled cuff-links 


Sterling silver and black enamel cuff-links 
and soft-collar pin to match, in a case, is $3.75 


and knife come in satin-lined box for $3.50 










Leather case with non-spilling, nickel-top 


. A +r, | 
Leather portfolio has ivory paper-knife, pat, 
botiles in blue, heliotrope, rose or tan, $6.50 


stamp and address books, dictionary, etc., $10 
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Excellent for traveling is the black leather 
dressing-case, lined with tan, 84x64 in., when 
folded. Completely fitted, with 11 pieces, $15 






10 ORDER MAH JONGG 
Any of these at- : ee ee The -new game, 
tractive Christ- ree: Se ili a aaa makes a delightful 
mas gifts, which F. gift and one every 
would be welcomed 4 member of the 
in any household, . ' ‘ family can enjoy. 
send check or mon- F - : ¥ This carved and 
ey-order to Good a , a painted, bone and 
Housek ee p ing F o cise bamboo set from 
Shopping Ser- ; _— “a — China in a case 
vice. We will : : 11}x74 in. costs 
be happy lo buy j PY $19, including 
them for yo . : ee . shipping charges 


The perfect housekeeper is never 
«tthoul dainty chair-back covers. 
Very fine quality filet forms the 
one seen below, wi'h an un- 
usual and quaint design attrac- 
lively carried out. It measures 
19x14 inches and costs $1.65 


An oval filet doily has countless 
uses in the home and would be 
welcomed by any hostess. The 
doily shown below has acharm 
ing flower design, and is of excel- 
lent value. It measures 16 inches 
in length and costs only $1.50 


Excellent value and 
very useful is the Ma- 
deira bread-tray oval 
of fine quality linen. 
It is 12 in. long, $1 


Very lovely is the tray with design of sterling silver 
deposit on black glass, 19x14 in. Price $7.50 


Both lovely and useful ts 
the brass tray on stand 
(91x7 in.), for serving sand- 
wiches, cake, or fruit, $4 


The basket of hammered brass 
or copper, graceful in shape 
and a size which serves many 
uses, is 51 in. high, $4 


Excellent in value is the two- Stainless steel knife (center 
piece carving set (center), rr : a =. — ~ below), with iveroy handle, 
with § in. blade of stainless a - is wonderfully practical 
steel and stag handles, $5 — et a tee , $5 for one-half dozen 





Candlesticksarealwaysawelcomegift. 
These of solid brass, 7 in. high, cost $3. 
5% in. filet doilies (below), $3 doz. 
Sandwich or cake plate (below) of love- 
ly, clear glass has gold-encrusted bor- 
der. It is 91% in. in diameter, $3.50 


wo wise old owls, painted on 

wood, make attractive window 
wedges. An unusual gift, only 75¢ 
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GIFTS FOR HERE AND THERE 
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Good Housekeeping will do your Christmas Shop- 
ping, by buying any articles on these pages. Here 
is a wide variety of gifts, to suit the most fastidious 
taste and the large or small purse. Send check or 
money-order to Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 


Blue lustre boudoir lamp with decorated 
parchment shade, 13 in. high, $5.50. Vase 
(right) of heavy silver plate is 6% 
in. high. With gold-plated wire mesh, $5 


Dutch silver boudoir set (below) includes 
jewel box and 2 candlesticks, $5. Jewel box 
alone, $2.50. Candlesticks with candles 
(various colors) $3. Pintraytomatchset,$2 


Hammered brass makes the charming 
desk set (center above), consisting of 
5 pieces and 4 corners for the blotter, 
$10. A wrought-iron mail-box, 16x7 
x214 in., with lock and key, is $8.50. 
14 in. filet doily (below) costs $1.50 


The Dolphin candlestick of solé 
brass (4 in. high), a reproww 
tion of an antique, costs $25! 
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“On these book-plates pul your 
name. In each book then pasle 
the same.” 50 book-plates in 
allraclive box, soc. Another de 
signis shown in opposile corner 


“For raspberry and straw- 
berry, and peach and cur- 
rant,too. ae ete 
is ready here for you.’ 

Box of parcel post labels, 2 2 25 


“Beads of every color to string, 

And may the Stringing pleasure bring, 
Each time yoy do it a different way, 
For a different necklace of colors gay!” 
This box of beads of many colors, 50¢ 


“oc. . . rT} . . 
Scatter Sunshine” box (ri ght) contains 
21 unusually attractive Christmas Greet- 

ing cards, each with a charming verse, $1 


ef 6 F.f-h 


FIVE DOLLARS 


ee = - 
LETT R OPENER 


Herre Ye disdly Serve wr, are 


“To cut a book or magazine, or open up a letter, 
I will gladly serve you and no one does it better.” 
Letter opener, in attractive box, soc 


The Four Gifts Above For Two Dollars 
“Wade for service, clean and strong—let me 
open your cans and you can’t go wrong!” 50¢ 


PARCEL*POST | 
Rs LABELS c: "a", 


These Four Gifts For One Dollar 
Package fruit jar labels, box of parcel post labels, 
styptic stick, and Minute Memo book 


1 Sad 
Re the New" Year 


orrwns 


A group of four gifts, each altrac- 
tively boxed, may be bought for $2. 
They are the 2 boxes of book-plates, 
shown at the lop of this page, the letter- 
opener and Mr. Strong can-opener 


“Just a space for a line or two, 
Soyouwown tforgetjustwhattodo!”’ 

Minute Memo book, with perfor- 
ated paper, prettily boxed, for 25¢ 
Styplic stick for shaving ts 25¢ 


“This box full of surprises 

To a little boy will go. 

He'll find within some litile toys 

That he will like, I know!’ 

Box of eight toy surprises for 50c 


These three articles cost only $2; beads 

to string, Scatter Sunshine Christmas 

cards, and the box of toy surprises 
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This is a great ending of 
a great serial by that 
most popular author — 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


The 


White 














Hlag 


Illustrated by 


james Montgomery 


HEN Marcia and the little mil- 

liner finished compiling the bill 

for the length of time Marcia had 

boarded and cared for Jason, 
they did not know x hat to do with it. 
They were in doubt as to whether they 
should present it at once or wait until the 
Morelands made their move and then use 
the bill to counteract it. They discussed 
every phase of the situation repeatedly. 
They waited what seemed to them a long 
time, and at last it was Marcia who reached 
a decision for both of them. 

“T simply refuse to live in this uncer- 
tainty any longer,’ she said to Nancy. 
“I’m going to take this bill to Ashwater. 
Albert Rich is the best lawyer there. In 
the old days I did a great deal of work for 
Mrs. Rich. I believe that he is a consider- 
ate man. I know that he has no cause 
to love Martin Moreland. I’m going to ask 
his opinion. I’m tired shivering and shak- 
ing and being tortured with fear. I realize 
that Martin Moreland’s hand is heavy, but 
after all, there are two things that are 
stronger than he—one is public opinion, 
and the other is God. Both of them would 
be against him if the truth were known.” 

Nancy thought deeply. “You are right.” 

“All right,” said Marcia. “I’m going.” 

Nancy put the kettle to boil and brewed 
a cup of strong tea while Marcia was 
dressing, for it could be seen that she was 
laboring under heavy mental strain. Nancy 
followed her to the corner, where Marcia 
took the daily omnibus that ran between 
the two towns. She kissed her good-by 
and clung to her hands with a reassuring 
grip. After she had gone back to the shop, 
she condemned herself that she had al- 
lowed M arcia to go alone. Why did peop'e 

€ 


Flagg 


let their fear of 
losing a few pen- 
nies intervene 
when matters con- 
cerning their 
hearts and_ their 
souls were at 
stake? Was there 
any woman in 
Bluffport who 
needed a hat so 
badly that she 
could not have 
waited one day 
while Nancy sat 
beside Marcia and 
gave her the com- 
fort of the grip of 
herhand, thesound 
of her voice, the 
chance to say a word here and there that 
might have distracted her mind from its 
burden? 

Nancy sat trying to think how she would 
feel if her soul were stained with the red 
secret that she realized never ceased to 
burn and to eat into the consciousness of 
her friend. And because she was _ her 
friend, and because she had learned to love 
Marcia as she loved no one else, the big 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and several 
times that day she sewed their stains 
under deftly-folded velvet. 

When Marcia stepped from the omnibus 
at the court-house corner in Ashwater, she 
realized that some disaster had overtaken 
the town. Here and there she saw women 
weeping and wringing their hands. Little 
children scuttled past with terrified faces. 
Half-grown boys went running in one 
direction, their faces small mirrors of their 





Mahala saw the revolver on the table and cried 
murder?” 


Junior gathered his remaining forces. 


elders’, their arms loaded with sticks, with 
bricks, with stones. Men hurried past, 
some of them carrying antiquated firearms 
on their shoulders, flintlocks and old army 
muskets; some of them with guns of mod- 
ern make, with revolvers; and there were 
men in that crowd who carried a grubbing 
hoe, the blade of a scythe, a hickory 
“knock-maul,” or an ax. 

She had difficulty in finding any one 
who would stop long enough to tell her 
about the brainstorm that was sweeping 
Ashwater, but soon she had the essentials 
of what had occurred from people with 
whom she talked upon the street. She 
struggled for self-control, but in spite 
herself she grew terribly excited over the 
recitation of the tragedy that the More 
lands had worked in the lives of Rebecc® 
Sampson, of Mahala, of Jason, of hundreds 
of other people. 
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out in horror, “Oh, Jason, am I too late to keep you from blackening your soul with 


“Don’t look so horrified,” he said to her. 


She had known Rebecca all the years of 
her residence in Ashwater. She at once 
understood that Martin Moreland had 
lured her, Marcia, from her home in an 
adjoining county to the little house in 
which she had lived so many years, for 
the sole purpose of using her as his tool 
~ taking care of Jason. He had made 
‘ove to her in the most alluring manner 
possible to him, and hers had been a 
nature that gave without question and 
Without fear. For him she had sacrificed 
relatives and friends and gone with him 
willingly. Both the question and the 
lear she now knew came later, and in 
an intensified form. What she realized 
Was that through all the best years of 
her life, under cover of a menial task, 
she had been merely a servant for Martin 
Moreland. It was not true that he was 
bound in an unhappy marriage from which 


“This is not what you think; it isn’t fratricide 


” 


he was vainly striving to free himself, as 
he had told her in the beginning. He had 
never meant to free himself. He had never 
intended to offer her marriage and an 
honorable position. He had planned to 
take every thing she had to give; to have 
her take care of the boy, for whom she had 
always struggled to keep from forming an 
attachment, because the threat had hung 
over her that any minute he chose Martin 
Moreland would take him away. 

Her mind was milling over her own 
problem; there then came the problem of 
Rebecca Sampson, and she saw that even 
before he had determined on the wreck of 
her life, Rebecca had gone down; yet these 
people were saying that he had admitted 
that he was legally married to her. 
Rebecca had been weak, a clinging thing, 
a tender, delicate girl, yet she had a spirit 
and a resistance that he could not break, 
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so he had been forced to 

marry her. No one on 

the streets knew where 

she had come from or 

who her people were. 

They remembered only 

that a young thing lack- 

ing mentality was shel- 

tered by a little house in 

the outskirts. The few 

who had tried to make 

friends with her in the 

beginning had been re- 

pulsed with insane 

spasms so menacing that 

they had allowed her to 

go her way, as people in 

that day were permitted 

to go, even though it was 

known that they lacked 
balanced mentality. 

Finally, in her mental 

milling, Marcia reached 

Mahala, and her soul 

sickened over the things 

people on the street were 

saying. By the hour 

she had handled Ma- 

hala’s little undergar- 

ments and wash dresses. 

She had mended the 

delicate laces and the 

embroideries Elizabeth 

Spellman’s fingers had 

14 fashioned. Through the 

| papers and Bluffport 

gossip she had heard of 

the tragedy that had 

overtaken her. She had 

talked it over with Nan- 

cy, and she had said to 

her: 

“To save my life, I 
can not believe that 
Mahala Spellman ever 
laid her fingers upon 
anything that did not 
belong to her. There 
must have been some 
reason; there must have 
been some plan on the 
part of the Morelands 
to ruin her. If there 
was property they could 
get by doing it, the wreck 
of a woman’s life would 
not stop them.” 

Now the motive was 
furnished. Albert Rich 
had not hesitated, when 
the crisis came, to tell people why Junior 
wanted to do anything that would hurt and 
humiliate Mahala. 

Finally, she reached Jason. 
herself saying aloud: 

“Jason was a good boy. If I had been 
permitted, I could have made life different 
for him.” 

Not knowing what the outcome of the 
trouble in Ashwater would be, Marcia felt 
that since the Morelands had come into 
the open and were doing terrible things to 
other people, her time would soon come. 
They would crush her as they had Rebecca, 
Mahala and her mother, Mr. Spellman, 
and the other men who had fallen into 
their power in a financial way—these other 
men who were raging up and down before 
the courthouse block in the main business 
square of the town. 

It seemed to Marcia that in order to 
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collect her thoughts, she must get away 
from people; she must go where her mind 
would not be diverted by what she was 
seeing and hearing on the streets. She 
thought that she might find refuge in the 
office of Albert Rich, and she went there, 
but it was locked, and when she inquired 
for him, she was told that he was in the 
bank. No one knew what was happening 
there or when he could be seen. Then 
Marcia followed an impulse she could not 
define, did not realize that she was fol- 
lowing. Her face turned to a familiar 
direction; her feet carried her on a well- 
known path. She went straight to the 
house in the outsxirts where she and Jason 
had spent so many years together. The 
whole place had been changed. It was 
now comfortable. It was gay with paint; 
there was grass in the dooryard; there 
were flowers blooming in small round and 
square beds and lining the inside of the 
new fence. There was a carefully-tended 
garden, but she could see no one and hear 
no one as she paced up and down before it. 
She thought that the people who evidently 
were living happily there must have been 
drawn down-town by the excitement. 

Being very tired, Marcia went slowly 
up the walk. She sat on a chair on the 
veranda, shaded by the big, widely- 
branching maple tree, and there she tried 
to think. It was quiet, and a robin was 
singing in the branches, but she found 
that her brain, her heart, and her blood 
were in such turmoil that she was unable 
to sit still. So she left the veranda, and 
following the str *t to where it reached the 
country, she toox up a footpath across a 
meadow, and at last she entered the wood 
behind the house, where Jason had taken 
refuge as a child. 

Tired out at last, she sat on a log in the 
stillness of the deep wood, and there she 
tried again to think. But she found that 
instead of thinking, she was seeing things. 
As she looked at the dark floor of the forest 
with the great trees, the thickness of the 
bushes, she began to see a vision of the 
night of horror that a terrified boy must 
have spent there when he fled before the 
wrath of Martin Moreland. As if she 
really had shared that night with him, 
she saw the things that had tortured him. 
Shevisionedhis return to the deserted house 
and his grief and loneliness when he found 
himself abandoned. 

Into her vision there came the pathetic 
figure of Rebecca, hiding the bloom and the 
beauty of her young face, proclaiming her- 
self everywhere she went with her self- 
imposed emblem of purity, trying to con- 
vey to others the belief that possessed her 
that her soul was white even as she suffered 
torments in the fear that it was scarlet. 
She thought of the long path over which 
Rebecca had journeyed. She recalled 
having been told that in three different 
states the white flag had been seen, a 
voice had been bravely lifted exhorting 
every one to acknowledge the love of 
the Savior, His power to heal. As Rebecca 
traveled, the waving banner gleamed in 
the light behind her, her tireless eyes 
always searched from side to side, looking 
at the arms of every person carrying 
a child, peering into the little buggies 
in which women dragged after them the 
babies they had brought into life through 
love and were permitted to keep. She 
thought of Rebecca a long time and 
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Mahala retreated until she was pressed flat against the wall. 
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Then the 


voice was stern and relentless as she said to Jason: “Ellen can’t give away 


wondered who her people might have been 
and where her home might be; she thought 
of the price that she had paid to protect 
her honor, and slowly a resolve began 
forming in her heart. 

Into her vision Mahala came flying down 
thevillage street, her feet scattering the gold 
and red leaves of the maples of autumn, 
her broad hat hanging across her throat 
by its ties, her pretty, wide skirts blown 
around her, as she dexterously rolled a gay 
hoop before her: She thought of the girl’s 
youth and her beauty, and of how she had 
been stripped of her parents, her home, her 
friends, and worse than all that, of her 
honor. 

Then Marcia saw a woman coming to- 
ward her through the forest, a woman of 
her height and form, a woman of her face, 
but she wore a long, trailing robe of scarlet, 
and she was lost. Her outstretched hands 


seemed to be feeling their way; her eys | 
were not efficient; they were looking up, 
but they were not helping her feet to find 
the path. Sometimes she saw her in 
shaft of sunlight, and there was the hope 
in her heart that the stumbling creature 
might find the way; sometimes she sa 
her standing lost in deep darkness, bu! 
always one hand was covering her hear', 
and always she was stumbling over tht § 
scarlet robe that trailed around her an 
seemed to creep up to her arms and be! 
shoulders like the hot scorching of a flame. 

Finally, she saw the figures of the two 
Morelands coming through the forest. 
They were like giants that had broken mnt0 
the wood. They did not seem to be matt 
of flesh and blood; they seemed to be mate 
of bronze or iron, while their hands wert 
huge, and without hesitation they crushed 
little children, frail women, and weaktt 
































strength of temper that had always characterized her swept through her. Her 


her baby. 


men; they reached out and wrested from 
people their homes, their most precious 
possessions, and with heavy feet they 
trampled upon everything that came in 
their path. 

Then she saw the father leave the son 
and advance toward her, his unsparing 
hands outstretched, his feet ready to 
trample, on his face the sneer that had 
been there when he had entered her place 
of business and found enjoyment in dealing 
the blow that struck the light from her 
eyes and hope from her heart. 

Suddenly she arose and slipped through 
the wood in the dark, inconspicuous dress 
she had selected to wear. When she came 
to the open, she was amazed to find that it 
was night. Fully half the day she had 
struggled alone in the forest. She came 
irom it with one determination fixed in her 
mind. She went to the business part of the 


It’s bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh. Take it back to her” 


town, unnoticed among the throngs that 
still crowded the streets, till she reached the 
bank. She was familiar with the back part 
of it. She watched her chance, slipped 
down the alley, climbed the back stairs, 
and tried the door. It was locked, but she 
easily climbed through the open window 
into the room that bore Junior’s name 
above the side stairs. 

The flares of light on the street lit the 
office intermittently. She walked around 
the room. She went to Junior’s big desk; 
she sat down in his chair in front of it. She 
looked over the books and the litter of 
papers that were piled on it. She moved 
slowly and deliberately. Then she began 
opening the drawers in front of her. In the 
top right-hand one lay a big revolver. It 
seemed to fascinate her. She picked it up 
and fitted it to her hand. She laid her 
fingers upon the trigger. Then she heard a 


rush of footsteps coming up the inside stair- 
way from the private room of Martin 
Moreland. Snatching up the revolver, she 
shoved the drawer shut, and running 
across the room, she entered a closet, the 
door of which was standing slightly ajar. 


XXI 
Whatsoever a Man Sows 


ASON remained with Mahala and 
Rebecca in the directors’ room of the 
bank as long as there was life in Rebecca’s 
body. After that he spent some time in 
consultation as to what was to be done. 
With his own hands he carried Rebecca 
from the bank to the rooms of the under- 
taker. When he had finished the things 
that required immediate attention, he went 
back to the bank and demanded admit- 
tance to the private room of the president, 
but the door was locked. Then he inquired 
for Junior and found that no one knew 
where he was. Suspecting that he might 
be in hiding in his room above the bank, 
Jason went around the block and down the 
alley. He crept up the back stairway, and 
going to the window which looked into 
Junior’s room, he saw that he was sitting 
before his table. He seemed to be leaning 
forward, and he was so still that Jason 
fancied that he might be completely 
exhausted or even asleep. 

He stepped through the window, and 
walking around the desk, he placed himself 
in front of Junior. He saw that Junior was 
crouched in his chair, that there was a 
ghastly expression on his face. A revolver 
was lying on the table in front of him. His 
left hand was gripping his clothing that he 


was pressing hard over the region of his 
heart. There was an arresting setness and 


a whiteness on his face. In the air two 
predominant taints were mingling. Either 
of them was sickening. About the com- 
bination there was a nausea that shook 
Jason on his feet, but he braced his hands 
on the table, and leaning forward, he tried 
to stare deep into Junior’s eyes. 

Junior smiled at him in a stiff, set 
way that was disarming. The first time 
his lips moved, Jason could not catch what 
he was saying. He leaned closer, and then 
he heard distinctly: 

“You have come to settle with me?” 

Jason nodded grimly. He studied Junior 
an instant longer, and then he said quietly: 

“With my naked hands I’m going to tear 
you limb from limb!” 

To his surprise Junior nodded in agree- 
ment. 

Jason continued, “And when I have fin- 
ished with you, I am going to do the same 
thing to your horrible father!” 

Surprise arrested Jason as he saw Junior’s 
lips draw back over his teeth in a stiff 
smile, a stiff, set smile, and yet there some- 
thing about him, and about the wave of 
the hair around his white face, about the 
light in his eyes, that was bonny. He 
must have been a beautiful baby. His 
mother might have been excused for loving 
him to idolatry. 

Junior’s voice was hoarse, scarcely under- 
standable. “You're too late,” he said. “A 
woman got ahead of you.” 

Jason rounded the corner of the table. 
He seized the coat which Junior was 
holding to his side. Then both of them 
heard a battering on the outer door. 
Both of (Continued on page 155) 
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O THE Institute questionnaire 
printed in Good Housekeeping 
Magazine, 107 women reported as 

enthusiastic users of some one of 
thirteen makes of power ironers, and one 
Michigan housekeeper alone reported dis- 
illusionment. But her letter concludes 
with so direct a message to any manufac- 
turer or dealer who chances to read this 
article that I must include it in my résumé. 

She writes: “I will state why I believe 
my experience was what it was. The 
agent did not send a demonstrator to me. 
I had to experiment myself with proper 
dampness of clothes and the best way of 
folding.” To her second criticism I have 
more than a suspicion that the message 
from the 107 will prove an answer, for she 
believes the work of the laundry is “so 
hard” that it should not be attempted by 
the housekeeper. 

Against this single vote are the votes of 
71 housekeepers who themselves handle 
the ironer—and against this single vote 
stands the Institute with its years of 
painstaking research undertaken to lighten 
your work, not to make it heavier. 

A careful checking up of the letters 
showed that the longest period of service 
was twelve years. So you are not reading 
the snap judgment of young housekeepers. 
Other housekeepers report ten, nine, eight, 
seven and four years’ use. Three ironers 
required repairs, but two of these needed 
only new pads. Two report slight dis- 
satisfaction. One of these was made 
completely happy by the perfected machine 
of the same make she had been using. 
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What Can the lroner Do? 


IOS Housekeepers Report to You 





The other housekeeper still feels her 
servicing was unsatisfactory. 

The largest family who reported con- 
sisted of ten members, but a small institu- 
tion writes that one ironer did the work 
for 24 adults and 51 children. One house- 
keeper took care of all her personal laundry 
and the linen for eleven beds, while another 
takes care of three with thirteen boarders. 
Still another accomplishes the work for 
two families. In no case was the capacity 
of the ironer reported as demonstrated. 
There would seem an opportunity for some 
form of clubbing plan by which neighbors 
could own either a washing machine or the 
ironer and exchange their use; doing all 
the washing in one laundry and all the 
ironing in the other. Until the combina- 
tion of washer and ironer is tried, its value 
will not be properly measured, as I can 
testify from experience in my own home 
laundry. 

What proportion of work do you do on 
the ironer? To this question the answers 
are varied indeed. The owners of the new 
model open-end machines report not less 
than three-fourths of the entire ironing. 
Even the long-time users of the plain 
type, through dexterity acquired by 
experience, report themselves as_ not 
entirely limited to flat work. Blankets, 
bedspreads, rag rugs, small orientals, and 
curtains are the most popular occasional 
pieces. 

The machine is indeed a labor-saver 
if we admit the testimony of these en- 
thusiastic users. The vote ranges from 
the adjectives “emphatically,” “great,” 
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“decided,” “greatest in the home,” “eight 
hours versus two hours,” up to “a real 
life-saver.”’ 

It is no less a time-saver. Reports 
indicate these housekeepers find one-half, 
two-thirds, even three-fourths, of previous 
ironing time sufficient for work even more 
perfectly done. One housekeeper is sur- 
prised that the Institute is so conservative 
in our time-saving report! 

You might think time and labor and 
money saving would conclude the special 
advantages of a power ironer, but these 
women go further. ‘Reckless abundance 
of clean linen,” “longer wear of fabric,” 
“more interesting work,” “elimination of 
the laundress,” “beauty of table linen,” 
“independent of servants,” “joy of taking 
care of one’s own linen comfortably,” 
“teaches skill and inventiveness,”’ “‘elimina- 
tion of hand work,” “prolongs the life of 
the clothes—better still, your own life.” 

All these phrases picked at random from 
108 interesting letters indicate a personal 
vision of interest in their work that speaks 
well for the comfort and well-being of the 
families of these housekeepers. 

But you will be as interested as we 
were in some of these messages. They are 
evidently written with the intent to help 
some, other housekeeper to an easier and 
better way. 

Arlington Heights, Illinois, says: “I 
might add here that we have successfully 
learned to iron men’s shirts, all the girls 
undergarments, and most of all, to iron 
our curtains so that they do not sag- 
Heretofore, no matter how much time we 
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hem, we could -never get them 
straight. A suggestion here might help 
others. J run a curtain rod through the 
hem or heading of the curtain and then 
start the free end in the machine. Mean- 
while I hold one end of the rod in either 
hand, thus guiding the curtain and at the 
same time getting an even pull on the 
curtain. When the goods is fed up to the 
rod, I stop the machine, remove the rod, 
and continue. It is surprising to see the 
results.” : 
Wellesley, Mass., says: “My machine is 
a—:; two years ago I bought my first 
one, controlled by a hand bar back of the 
shoe, but six months later I changed to 
an electric machine, which I have used 
for the past 18 months. There are seven 
members in my family—a man, two 
women, and four boys, and 75 per cent of 
our entire laundry we iron on the machine. 
In fact, we do everything except shirt- 
waists, dresses, childrens’ suits with very 
large buttons, and skirts. The ironer is a 
tremendous labor-saver. Formerly, I used 
to employ a laundress one full day a week 
to iron, and she usually left some pieces 
over for the maid to finish. In addition, 
all the bedding was sent to the commercial 
laundry. With the ironing machine, I do 
all the ironing for my family in about four 
hours, while the maid does the few things 
there are to do by hand, and we are both 
through at noon. In this way I save about 
five hours actual labor, as a minimum, plus 
what the flat work used to cost; in addition 
I saved enough on extra service to pay for 
my machine in a year and half, so that I 
now operate it at a 
profit. The maid 
knows how to oper- 
ate the machine and 
does, if Iam away or 
ill, but it is such real 
fun to iron with the 
machine that I pre- 
fer to do it myself. 
The flat work is al- 
ways a joy to behold, 
but it is most fun to 
do the men’s shirts, 
and the boys’ trou- 
sets, and the other 
more difficult pieces. 
Practise makes per- 
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Small smocks, 
collars and ruf- 
fles may readily 
be ironed on the 
end of the roll 








Small trousers 
are first folded 


flat, then 
creased. Fold 
the sheets for 
the small ironer 


fect. There is no attach- 
ment on my machine— 
none is needed because 
of the so-called ‘open 
end,’ which takes the 
collars, cuffs, ruffles etc. 
I think the biggest ad- 
vantage in an ironing 
machine is the time it 
saves, as well as the 
strength of the person 
who must do the iron- 
ing. Both are import- 
ant factors in the suc- 
cessful running of a 
home, and any device 
which meets both re- 
quirements is doubly 
indispensable.” 

Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia says: “As to the 


“ time saved, I can’t be 
















exact, because we al- 
ways sent all flat work 
to the laundry before 
having the machine, but 
our entire ironing for a 
family of four takes 
about two hours’ time. 
That includes a great 
many pieces, as I have 
a washing-machine and 
use a great deal of clean 
linen. To my mind the 
greatest advantage of an 
ironing machine is clean 
linen in abundance. We 
never consider the ex- 
pense of laundry, be- 
cause everything is done 
at home. And the dif- 
ference in the odor of 
sun-dried and home- 
ironed linen from laun- 
dry linen would be 
enough.” 

Newton Centre, Mass., says: “May I 
add an advantage not mentioned in your 
article? Try the ironer as a pressing agent 
for men’s trousers! Just wring a cotton 
cloth out of hot water with a dash of 
ammonia added. Straighten out the 
trouser leg, careful to have the side seams 
together that the crease may come right. 
Cover with the damp hot cloth, set the 
cuff just under the edge of the shoe, close 
the shoe tight, and iron to the crotch of 
the trousers. Open the shoe, pull the leg 
back to the cuff again, and repeat until 
cloth and leg are dry. Then repeat with 
the other leg, and you will have as neat 
a job as any tailor cando. And the number 
of tailor bills saved is really astonishing!” 

Mishawaka, Ind., says: ‘Imagine iron- 
ing perfectly twelve pair of curtains in 
forty minutes! If my laundress disap- 
points me, I find I can do ironing for the 
adults and young daughter in two hours— 
one for dresses by hand, and one hour 
with ironer.” 

Trenton, Mo., says: “I can not decide 
which is the greater advantage—the time 
saved. or the back-ache saved—by. using 
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the ironer, as both are important features 
to the busy housewife of limited physical 
powers. Also my maid says, “Why, it’s 
fun to run the ironer,’ and I agree with her. 
Helpful hints: I bought the 37-in. machine 
because of the price, but believe I should 
do so again regardless of price, because I 
can reach the ends with ease. We fold the 
sheets four times, and then refold, after 
ironing the outside, and iron the inside 
surfaces. We do not dampen the sheets, 
but leave them in the basket with the 
damp clothes overnight. We iron every- 
thing on the ironer but the baby’s dresses, 
the three-year-old’s suits, and my dresses 
and waists.” 

Independence, Kansas, says: “Dear 
Folks: I want to tell you what I think of 
the electric iron! I am one of 
these big, pink, pretty women— 


wash was a matter of part-time two 
days. Now ironing is a joy. I iron to rest 
myself! Thegreatest advantage? Which? 
I took my university degree in philosophy 
so that I am going to say that its greatest 
advantage is in making me feel that I 
am a respected mother—a much-loved 
wife—an efficient housekeeper—that I have 
a most honorable position in a home, and 
that I am glad Iam here! I do not feel 
this way when I am tired and spent. I 
have five motors in my home. Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is my guide. I always 
look for the star when shopping, and I 
buy nothing that means much money 
without first knowing what Goop HousE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE thinks about it.” 

The ironing time study below was sent 


What Can The Ironer DopP 


“My little girl’s dresses are made 
attractive by their color and hand-work— 
for instance, a blue and white striped 
frock has vari-colored flowers growing 
from its blue flower-pot pockets, of 
tangerine play dress has black shadow 
ducklings marching around ‘the hem, byt 
they are cut as you mention, kimono 
back and front alike, and iron perfectly 
on the machine. ‘ 

“I think you will agree from my lig 
that I use the machine for more general 
work than flat pieces, and a comparison 
of the hand list shows how greatly | 
benefit in time and fatigue. A_ beginner 
could not do so well, of course. When | 
light the gas that heats the shoe, I have 
already wiped the machine, which js kept 
covered. While it is heating (] 
never begin under ten minutes), 








helpless! As a child I was 
crippled, so all my life I’ve been 
sheltered and shielded from hard- 
ships—not being able to do so 
many things that other women 
did and do, and having an ever- 
present longing and empty ache 
in my heart for something. I 
adopted babies! Six of them! 
I had beautiful babies—I seemed 
to have a knack of baby feeding 2 
and colic curing! And they are 
dandies—every one! Big hand- 1 
some stair-steps! Little, fat- 
legged, bright-eyed, mischievous 
dumplings. But all this has 
meant laundry! I hired it done 
for years and paid exorbitant 
laundry bills, for my children 
have had lots of clothes. And 
there are seven beds to keep 
clean, and tablecloths and nap- 
kins—dozens of napkins every 
week. Not long ago a man 
called to sell me an electric 
washer and ironer. He demon- 
strated the two apparatus. Now, 
I’m all sparkle and enthusiasm 
every time you say ironer. I’ve 
had the washer and _ironer 
possibly two months. I think 
they are wonderful. There are 
eight in my family. We do 85 
per cent of our i oning on the 
ironer. We all run it. My 








3 girls’ fancy dresses 


1 baby bib 


1 vestee 


1 large bedspread 
4 large sheets 1 
10 crib sheets 

5 pillow cases 

2 baby pitlow cases 
4 hand towels 

5 tea towels 

1 roller towel 

2 small tablecloths 
5 napkins 

1 round centerpiece 
3 round doilies 

3 linen bibs 

9 soft collars 


IRONING TIME STUDY 


Ironed by hand with electric iron 


—time, 2 hours and 5 minutes 


1 Tuxedo collar 

2 cuffs 

4 men’s soft shirts 

4 boys’ blouses 

1 boy’s Norfolk coat 
1 boy’s trousers 


baby dresses, ruffled 
woman’s gingham 
dress 


21 pieces 


Ironed by machine—time, 
I hour and 25 minutes 


boy’s belt 


piqué) 


(ironed to 
top by hand) 


5 child’s dresses 

1 child’s pinafore 

2 pair panties 

4 pair bloomers 

5 baby dresses 

1 kimono baby slip 
1 Gertrude petticoat 
women’s handker- 3 kitchen aprons 
chiefs 


98 pieces 


8 men’s handkerchiefs 
(white 


1 man’s linen trousers 
crotch, 


3 boys’ khaki trousers 


I put up the rack, and arrange on 
the swinging clothes bar of the 
machine those garments I begin 
on. 

_ “T endeavor to have no waste 
motions, and not to lose a minute 
nor an inch of space. I combine 
small articles with those taking 
over half the roll. The sheets | 
leave to the last and turn off the 
gas, the shoe retaining sufficient 
heat to iron them well.” 

In conclusion the Institute 
wishes to report that the newest 
note offered in ironing machine 
design is tue short-roll ironer. 
We feel that this is particularly 
good for homes where space i 
too limited to install the larger 
machine, or where the ironing 
must be done in a small kitchen, 
They require a little more time 
than the longer roll for ironing 
large pieces such as tablecloths, 
but even at that, they are a 
great saving over hand ironing, 
particularly for flat work. The 
first question that usually comes 
forth in speaking of the smaller 
ironer is: ““How do you iron the 
large pieces?” Tablecloths must 
be folded lengthwise in the usual 
way and put through the machine 
with the selvage edges together 
and the center section of the 
cloth falling over the end. It 
must then be reversed and the 
center crease put through. This 
requires sending the cloth through 
at least four times before folding 
it lengthwise in quarters. 

The method of ironing other 
pieces is identical with that used 
with the larger ironer. Collars, 














maid is tickled stiff with it. We 
often do our washing and ironing 
both in one day. We iron all 
flat things on it, even to Madeira 
scarfs and the daintiest embroid- 8 
ery. We have three boys and 
Dad, and often they have as 
many as twenty-eight shirts, which 
we iron beautifully on the ironer. 
I iron my little girl’s flat aprons, 
her panties, petticoats, and oc- 
casionally a dress on it. We iron princess 
slips, bungalow aprons, flat house dresses, 
and the nurse aprons that I wear when 
caring for the babies. [even iron my white 
flannel skirt on the ironer and press the 
boys’ pants—run ’em through every iron- 
ing day when the ironing is done. We 
do in one day what it took a couple of 
laundresses a week to perform. I think 
it’s the finest machine I ever owned.” 
Washington, D. C., says: “Not only 
half my time is saved, but my energy, 
which is more important. Before I had 
the ironer, almost all the bedding was not 
ironed, and even then I would become sick, 
standing so long ironing. Ironing a week’s 


to us by a housekeeper from Chicago. She 
writes as follows: ‘“Many of the garments 
I iron on the machine would look smoother 
if done by hand, but as you say in your 
first paragraph, they “wrinkle again the 
first time they are put to use,” for instance 
the trousers and bloomers. The hand- 
kerchiefs can be well done if enough time 
is spent, and the soft collars are perfect 
according to my fastidious husband who 
wears them exclusively except for dress. 
The reason is that the pressure is exerted 
evenly and no wrinkles form. Table 
linen can be given a gloss difficult to 
obtain by hand as part of the linen will 
dry while another section is being ironed. 


cuffs, and rounded parts are 
taken care of very nicely on the 
the open end. 

In another comparative study we made 
of ironing by hand and by machine, we 
found that it required 2 hours and 30 
minutes to iron with an electric hand iron 
at a cost of 1214 cents, these pieces: 


tablecloth 
sheets 
pillow cases 
luncheon napkins 
dinner napkins 
12 towels 
It required one hour to iron these same 
pieces on a gas-heated ironer at a cost 
of 4 cents. 
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By Marion M. Mayer 





HE thought that townships and 

municipalities are frequently hav- 

ing their Safety First and their 

Clean Up Weeks prompts 
us to turn to the home and start a 
continuous campaign for “Safety 
First Methods.” 

Let us begin at the kitchen. 
Here we find the greatest danger, 
perhaps, around cooking appli- 
ances. If you have a gas range, 
we can not too strongly urge you 
to form the habit of opening the 
oven and broiler doors before 
lighting the gas. In this way any 
possible gas in the oven will have 
a chance to escape and thus pre- 
vent what could result in a serious 
explosion. Habits are very easily 
formed, and good habits are 
usually just as easy to form as 
poor habits. The point is, then, 
to form the habit of opening these 
doors before lighting the gas, and 
you will then invariably do it, 
many times unconsciously. 

Then as to matches—the in- 


Safety FIRST 


The Institute Starts a Campaign 


Household 






Learn how to operate the 
safety release before using 
your electric wringer 



























































for wearing extremely simple 
clothes when working around 
washing machines and other 
household machines. We can 
not be too emphatic, and even 
though we have told you in 
previous articles that the wring- 
er of an electric washer is dan- 
gerous, we want to reiterate 
it with even more force than 
before. When your wringer is 
in operation, it needs your con- 
centrated attention. Before 
starting something through the 
wringer, separate it from the 
other pieces in the machine and 
straighten it out so that it will 
not go through in a lump. Never 
feed a piece into the wringer 
and turn your attention to 
something else for, as sure as 


clination to place the box of : 
matches on top of the oven is a Form the habit of opening the doors of your gas you do, the garment will become 
bad one. The high temperature range before lighting the gas to prevent an explosion wound around the rolls, due 


will very readily start combus- 
tion which may or may not be serious. 

While on the subject of combustion, we 
want to speak of the storage of oil-treated 
mops and cleaning cloths. A  well-ven- 
tilated cabinet is the ideal place for them. 
Spontaneous combustion fires have been 
traced to old cleaning cloths of this nature 
stuffed tightly in a bag or box in the cellar. 
In one particular instance an old coat used 
around the automobile by the man of the 
house was found just in time to prevent 
some smoldering oil rags he had put in 
one of the pockets from bursting into 
flame. This coat had been hung in the 
cellar, and apparently the confined oil- 
treated rags had just enough oxygen to 
start a slow smoldering, yet there was 
not enough air movement to cool off 
the compartment. If a broom cabinet 
Is not possible, install a shelf, perhaps 
In the cellar, with hooks on the under 
side, so that mops and cloths can 
easily be hung up. Still another sugges- 
tion is to keep the mop head in the 
metal can in which it is usually purchased. 

It hardly seems necessary to 
speak of wearing appropriate. 
clothes when doing housework. 
The present models of simple wash 
dresses are very attractive, and, for 
the most part, well designed for 
housework. The kitchen is no 
place for afternoon gowns with 
flowing sleeves and draperies. How 
€asy it would be for the sleeves to 


catch fire when working around the range, 
to say little of the damage in ruining the 
dress! 

Just recently, what might have been a 
slight accident in the Institute laundry 
impressed deeply on our minds the need 


Revised List of Tested and 
Approved Devices ......20c 
Equipment for the Service 
Rooms. te eh 25c 
Kitchens Planned for Con- 
Ss a ee eb 
As the Institute Cleans... .15c 
Cooking Temperature Chart 25c 
Cooking by Temperature. .10c 
Jellies, Jams and Pickles. .25c 
Salads and Salad Dressings 25c 
Vegetable Main Dishes... .25c 


Pies and Pastries......... 25c 
Canning by Safe Methods. .15c 
Fireless Cookery.......... 10c 
Binder for bulletins...... $1.00 







perhaps to a draw-string or 
some frayed edge sticking to the roll. 

Hair is another thing of which the person 
working around an electric wringer should 
be cc eful. In reaching over to get some- 
thing, from the bottom of the tub, it would 
not be difficult for the very tall person to 
come pretty close to the wringer. Think 
of this, and keep your head a safe distance 
away. 

The adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” surely applies to 
these circumstances, and that is why we 
put the warning first, but happily manu- 
facturers have provided all wringers with 
a safety release which acts as the cure, 
depending upon the effectiveness of the 
particular release and the type of accident. 
We want to urge you, then, to become 
perfectly familiar with the safety release 
on your machine. Operate it over and 
over until you are sure of yourself, and 
above all, do not trust the machine in the 
hands of a helper until she, too, has 
become just as familiar as you. If you are 
about to purchase a washer, let the safety 
release be one of the points 
that you notice particularly. 
Find out how easy it is to oper- 
ate and whether it is quick 
acting and really effective in op- 
eration. (Continued on page 191) 


This accident was caused by 
using the pad covered with 
several tlankets, having the 
switch snapped to —_ heat 
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eA thrilling 
story of a lie— 
anda love— 


that failed 


WAS waiting for Angela Law on 

the dock of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha 

at San Francisco when Hugh Mc- 
Donald came down the gangplank. 

He did not look at me as he passed, but I 
knew him too well for mistaking, even 
though the years had limned him harshly. 
I started to call after him, but something 
in the rigor of his stride, some quality of 
almost repellant reticence in the way he 
faced the land of his birth, held me back. 
Afterward, in the excitement of meeting 
Angela Law, who is one of the world’s 
bright birds of passage, I forgot him. It 
was she who brought him back to my 
memory as we lingered over tea in Esther 
Mallinson’s little shop, that eyrie high 
above Chinatown, which looks out on 
city and ships, on hills and sea, as smugly 
as a Buddha staring at past and future. 
“Tt’s good to be back,” she said, with a 
sigh that told of more than relief from the 
weariness of long journeying. “I came to 
hate China, the dirt of it, the power of it, 


the menace of it all. And its age—ugh! 
I don’t believe I could have stayed 
through the job’—she had gone out to 
collect Ming pottery and Tang amber for 
the Harringtons—‘‘if it hadn’t been for 
Hugh McDonald. And he—” 

“T saw him at the pier,” I put in, eager 
to tie any loose thread in our long-severed 
bond of friendship. ‘I hadn’t known he’d 
gone to China. Did he—” 

“T didn’t know you knew him at all,” 
Angela said. She put down her cup witha 
little clatter that rang through the quiet 
of the place. Esther’s macaw shrieked 
and fluttered his gorgeous wings. “I 
hate those fiends,” she said _ irritably. 
“Hugh’s wife had one for decoration. It 
tried to bite me one night.”” She frowned 
at the memory, her deep eyes clouding. 
“Where did you know him?” she demanded. 

“France.” 

“Of course.” She seemed vaguely re- 
lieved that my acquaintanceship with the 
man had come in that tine. ‘‘Then you 


never knew Elsie? The girl he married 
when he came back?” 

“T never even heard of her. I met him 
in a time and place that went beyond 
any sentimental reminiscence. Uninjured 
sergeant-majors weren’t telling their life 
stories to army nurses in those nights at 
Soissons.”’ 

“He wasn’t engaged to her then, any- 
how. She was going to marry another 
man, but he didn’t come back.” Her 
eyes lighted as they do when she glimpses 
some treasure of jade in a vendor's other- 
wise mediocre stock. “I wonder if you 
knew him, too,” she speculated. 

“If you tell me his name—” 

“Tl tell you the story first.” She 
stared out over the lacquer-red, and 
green, and yellow-tiled roofs, but I knew, 
when she spoke again, that she had been 
looking far beyond the horizon. “We 
were all born and brought up in the same 
little town,” she said, “Hugh, and Elsie, and 
Ray, and I. We went to grammar school 
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Elsie was watching me as intently as I had been watching 


her. 


For all our precautions, did she know of our love? 


Unfinished 


Story 


and to high school together. We studied 
together, and played together. We went 
to dances, sometimes the four of us piling 
into Ray’s car. That was when he was 
taking me, and Hugh was taking Elsie. 
I was second choice with them both, and 
Iknew it. If Elsie did, and she must have 
known, she never implied it. That’s 
really the nicest thing about her. She’s 
hot a bad sort, though, even if—Well, 
anyhow, we drifted along in the way people 
do in towns like ours.” 

“In any town.” 

“I’m not so sure. I stayed, I suppose, 
decause I always expected somehow that 
Elsie’d marry Ray. He was the obvious 
victor. It wasn’t only that he had all 
the things Hugh hadn’t—money, social 
Position, opportunity, poise. Elsie really 
seemed to care more for him. I didn’t 
imagine it, even though I may have hoped 
for it.” She lifted her eyes to me in 
defiance, but as I made no protest, she 
toyed with the carving of her age-old 


amber pendant. “I played the game 
square.” 

“You couldn’t do anything else.” 

“Couldn’t I? You don’t know what 
China can do to your code. If I had it 
to do over again, I’d—oh, well, what’s the 
use of thinking about it? Life’s destined.” 
She shrugged with the fatalism the Orient 
sets on those who linger in its shadows. 
“Elsie chose Ray. They were to have 
been married in June of that year. We 
went into war in April. Hugh enlisted. 
Ray felt, I suppose, that he could do no 
less. I think he was afraid he’d lose 
Elsie if he didn’t. She was willing to 
marry him before he went into training 
camp, but he told her it wasn’t fair. He 
went over as a captain, assigned to a 
regiment in the same division with Hugh. 

“There were Carruthers, and Haven, 
and Morgan, and—”’ 

“He wasn’t any one of them,” Angela 
said quickly. “J imagine, anyhow, that 
Hugh had very little to do with him. It 


By 
Mary Synon 


must have been hard enough for him 
to know that Ray held Elsie’s promise. 
He’d always been desperately in love with 
her, and he must have clung to it to have 
kept writing to me. It was the only way 
he could get straight news of her. I gave 
him all I thought was good for him. I 
couldn’t tell him, could I, that she was 
going around in a trance about another 
man? There she was, mooning over 
Ray till you’d think he was fighting the 
Germans single-handed, and there was 
poor old Hugh, eating his heart out, 
without even a collar-star to brace him.” 

“But he—” 

“Oh, yes,” Angela said, her mouth 
tightening to bitterness for an instant, 
“we know, but Elsie didn’t. You have 
to name a spade to her before she can see 
it. When the Armistice came, you'd 
believe, if you listened to her, that Ray 
was Foch, and Pershing, and Haig, and 
Colonel House. It wasn’t alone that she 
loved him. He’d become the expression 
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of her own feeling for her country. Lots 
of women took it that way. I suppose I 
would have, too, if I’d had aman in the 
service who loved me as he loved her; 
but I’d no link with it but Hugh, and he 
loved Elsie.” 

“But the other man?” 

“What happened to him? His name 
came back on the lists that followed the 
signing of the terms. Elsie hadn’t heard 
from him in months. The last letter she 
hid was written on the eve of Soissons, 
but she refused to believe that anything 
could have happened to him, until the 
last news came. Then she collapsed. 
She was just recovering when Hugh cime 
home. I met him at the station. ‘How 
is she?’ he asked me. ‘Waiting for you,’ 
I told -him. I left for New York that 
night.” 

“You were a fool,” I told her. 


“NTO,” she said, her face softening into 

+‘ a fleeting loveliness. ‘I was wise, for 
once. If you’d seen the light in his eyes, 
you’d have known I had no other course. 
I couldn’t stay and be the onlooker. You 
see, he really loved her—then. Oh, yes, 
there’s a sequel, even after the wedding 
bells that I didn’t hear. I never went 
home. I’ve been rolling around the world 
ever since, trading with Turks, and Jews, 
and Greeks, and Chinese, and any one 
who had anything to sell to the people 
who had money enough to send me seek- 
ing.”’ Her eyes glazed back to the hard- 
ness of agates. “I thought I’d put youth, 
and folly, and dreams back of me, and 
then, out there in China, where anything 
happens, I met them. Rotten, wasn’t 
mr 

“T’m afraid it was.” 

“Don’t blame me altogether. Even if 
it was Nom Chiang—it’s a low hole where 
Hugh was working for an oil syndicate, 
and I was dickering with a mandarin who 
didn’t yearn to sell the ancestral deco- 
rations—I’d have kept outside the com- 
pound if it had looked like a Garden of 
Eden. But it didn’t. Something was 
wrong. 

“T knew it the first night I went there to 
dinner. You can imagine how evident 
it must have been when I felt it then. 
Why, I’d been so glad to see them there 
in that desolate, mysterious country that 
for the time I’d forgotten how I’d dreaded 
the thought of watching their happiness. 
I was actually reveling in the meeting, 
rejoicing in the decent food after my 
months of tinned stuffs and chocolate, 
drinking in the joy of finding friendliness 
from old friends, home folk, in the heart 
of China, when the truth rushed in like 
a cold wind from one of the graveyards. 
They weren’t happy. Something hung 
between them. It was almost visible, 
almost palpable, for all their effort to hide 
it from me. I felt that if only the candles 
were a little brighter I should see the thing 
that had divided them.” 

“And you stayed?” 

“Could I do anything else? The 
mandarin haggled. Harrington kept ca- 
bling. The fortnightly boat to Peking 
went aground. Overland travel wasn’t 
safe just then for white devils. I stayed, 
and watched, and waited. 

“Elsie seemed so glad to have me around 
that for a little while neither of us noticed 
that Hugh was even gladder. I sup- 
pose that when a man’s rather subtly 


An Unfinished Story 


estranged from his wife, he’s glad to come 
on any one who lessens the tension; and 
when the newcomer happens to be a woman 
from his home town who used to have a 
soft spot in her heart for him, it’s time to 
hang up the red lantern. I didn’t see it 
that way, though, at first. It was such 
a relief, after all the trials and tribulations 
I’d had in China, to know that some one 
like Hugh was right there, back of me in 
anything I did, that I didn’t count the 
cost to any one but myself. It wasn’t 
until Elsie burst out to me about Hugh, 
and I found myself taking his part against 
her, that I saw how deep the waters might 
be. 

“She had been talking about my going— 
I'd said that I hoped to finish up my 
purchases by the time the Peking boat was 
in service agiuin—and saying that she 
didn’t know what she’d do when I’d gone. 
I said, ‘Why, you’ve Hugh!’ but she only 
shrugged and twisted her lips. ‘I’m not 
so sure that I have him,’ she said. ‘Hugh 
doesn’t love me in the old way.’ 

“My heart stopped beating for an 
instant, but I heard myself insisting that 
she only imagined a change. ‘This is 
China,’ I told her. ‘It’s affecting you 
both. You have to fight it, or it’ll break 
you. You’re homesick and out of place. 
You want to get back in a white-enameled 
kitchen, instead of shouting “Boy!” if 
you drop your handkerchief. You want 
a card-fight, and tea with milk and sugar 
in it. You weren’t made for lands like 
these, Elsie. That’s the trouble, not 
Hugh. He loves you as well as he ever 
did.’ 

‘* “He doesn’t,’ she said. ‘There’s some- 
thing between us, a veil he won’t lift. 
He’s keeping something from me, Angela. 
He has a secret he won’t share with me, 
and it’s killing his love for me. I’m not 
blind. It’s not China. It would be the 
same in Brookton. It’s within himself.” 

‘Moonshine,’ I told her, but I knew 
that it wasn’t. She was right. That was 
the explanation. I tried to tell her that 
all the men who'd come out of the brunt 
of the war were that way, but she shook 
her head. ‘It’s nearer than that,’ she 
said. Then she flung up her chin and said 
that she didn’t care. If Hugh didn’t 
want her, she wouldn’t trouble him long. 
She began to cry, and I knew she was 
thinking of Ray and telling herself that 
Ray wouldn’t have treated her as Hugh 
was doing. I did all I could to assure her 
that she wronged her husband, but having 
no assurance for myself, I couldn’t make 
a dent on her determined brain. I left 
her as troubled as I’d found her, and 
started out to walk off my own agitation. 


“T WENT down to the boat office and 

found that the boat was coming in three 
days, bringing passengers from up-river, 
and would leave for Peking on the fourth. 
I engaged passage and hunted up the 
mandarin’s Yale-trained secretary. He 
began to take notice when I showed him 
my ticket, and I knew I'd drive the 
bargain I’d come after. I was just going 
back to what they called the ‘hotel’ when 
I met Hugh. 

“He was running the company flivver, 
and he piled me in with him and sped 
off to open country. ‘I’m going to have 
one real talk with you,’ he said, but he 
didn’t begin it until we had come to the 
top of a swelling hill and stood, staring 


out over miles of dull, brown earth 
Then he turned to me. ‘Are yoy sorry 
you ran into us?’ he asked me. © 

“*T’m not sure,’ I said. 

“He gave me a long look at that the 
sort of look that goes through all pretense 
and sighed. ‘Life’s a fog bank,’ he said 
then to me. ‘You struggle through a 
cloud, only to find you've thrust yourself 
up into another.’ 

“We may get above the clouds if we 
keep on climbing,’ I said, and tried to 
laugh. He came around in front of me 
and took my hands in hisown. ‘We might 
have all been happy,’ he said, ‘f Ray 
had only come back.’ 

“*Vou never loved- me,’ I told him, and 
fought back my tears. 

“ “Not in time,’ he said. There was a 
sadness in his voice, a despairing resig- 
nation that I could no more resist than the 
sea can stop its own tides. I went into 
his arms, and his kiss sealed me for his 
own.” 


GHE cupped her chin in her hands and 
stared out on the sunset glow over the 
roofs below. Her eyes darkened, and her 
voice went low. ‘“‘Isn’t it queer,” she 
brooded, “how we build our lives toward 
one moment and come upon it unaware? 
Id lived all the years for that instant with 
Hugh. I’d stayed far longer than I 
should in a prisoning, little place, I’d 
wandered all over the seven seas, I’d 
flirted with a score of men and run away 
from a_ half-dozen, I’d_ worked, and 
slaved, and played, and struggled—all for 
that. It was true for him, as it was for 
me. He wasn’t philandering with me. 
He wasn’t turning to me just because 
something had come between him and 
the girl he’d married. It was love, the 
sort of love that comes to a few of us 
once, and once only. He’d mounted to 
it, as I’d mounted, and life and eternity 
were ours in that pledge of our devotion 
out there in that bleak, forbidding, 
haunting land. It’s been worth it all,” 
she broke out, her fists beating down on 
the fragile table, “worth everything I 
ever endured, all the loneliness, all the 
waiting, all the misery, to know that at 
the zenith of his manhood he turned to 
me!” 

“But you didn’t leave her—his wife— 
out there alone?’’ I cried, remembering 
McDonald’s look as he had come from 
the liner. 

“He left her,” she said, “but she isn't 
alone. And I had nothing to do with his 
coming on the boat with me. That was 
chance—part of the pattern, I suppose.” 

“But—” 

“T thought of her, even on the summit of 
our love. I told him that she must be our 
first care. We’re strong, Hugh and I. She 
isn’t. ‘She loves you,’ I told him. ‘You 
married her. You must stand by your 
bargain.’ 

““She doesn’t love me,’ he said. ‘She 
loves Ray.’ 

“But he is dead,’ I insisted. 

“ ‘She has idealized him so that she cares 
more for him now than she did when she 
promised to marry him.’ 

“ ‘But that doesn’t release you,’ I had to 
say. I rushed on, making pleas for Elsie, 
telling him that we couldn’t hurt her, even 
if she cherished the mistaken recollection 
of the man she had once loved. “Theres 
nothing but (Continued on page 250) 
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LSIE cried out, and the man came into the light. 


whether he was shadow or substance. 
arms, but he looked past her to Hugh. 


For a moment I didn’t know 
Elsie swayed toward him, holding out her 
“You married her, didn’t you?” he asked 





(Children in Winter 


They Face Many Dangers That Are 


Minimized by Foresight and Care 


HE approach of winter should bring 

a sigh of relief to the mother of the 

baby. Her baby has lived through 

the dangerous months of hot weather 
and the mortality of infants under one 
year of age in winter is decidedly less than 
during the hot months of summer. Statis- 
tics show that during the hot months the 
high death-rate of babies under one year 
of age is due almost entirely to infantile 
diarrhea. The frosts and snows put an 
end to this disease by naturally keeping 
the milk more free of dangerous germs. 
The threat to the infant, however, is not 
entirely removed by the 


By DR. 


ing the child by the toxin-antitoxin treat - 
ment, and it is not too late to urge this 
also when the threat is at its peak. There 
is one element of protection over which the 
mother has no control directly, and that 
is the inspection of the school child for 
the first signs of sore throat. There are 
many kinds of «ore throat. The simple 
kind is troublesome, but not dangerous 
unless it is neglected. We should have a 
rigid inspection which would prevent a 
child with the least symptom of sore 
throat from entering a schoolroom until 
all irritation is past. This, with the 
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to take the burden of prevention upon 
themselves. Until the child is five or six 
it is not exposed to the dangers of the 
schoolroom. Until that age the parents 
are the sole parties on whom prevention 
rests. It is the duty of every mother and 
father to understand the steps necessary 
to protect their children at least up to the 
school age from acquiring any of these 
diseases. There is a common. notion 
among parents that children must have 
the whole list of infectious diseases; 
chicken pox, measles, and whooping cough 
in particular are thought to be unavoidable. 
Scarlet fever and diphtheria 
are more feared, and yet the 





advent of cold weather. It —— 





still has the handicap of || 
traditions of grandmothers, 
mothers, aunts, midwives, || 
and all the ladies of the 


A NEW THREAT 


the young child are not 
understood. There are some 


| necessary steps to protect 
i 

1 important things that every 
1 


vicinity. These traditions, | TOE . eres ra eB mother, as well as every 
as a tule, violate every || N THE last few years a new source of HH ‘Gedieee: sheaik Kener: 
sanitary principle and push | infection of children has arisen. It is ist. The food of the 
wr = ne = of rapidly growing in magnitude. I refer | yom — _ the 
Infant heaith. ow iong : : : 1] mulk of a healthy mother. 
must our children suffer || to the attendance of children at the | 2d. The importance of 
from these traditions? The || movies. The moving picture, as a rule, || fresh air is of the utmost 
answer is, until all the old || is a continuous performance. It is gener- | significance. The infant, of 
traditionists have died off | course, does not bear ex- 


and no new group appears, || 
and until the coming gener- 
ations, by domestic and 
public health instruction, 
have learned the value of 
sanitary conditions and the || 
danger of traditional in- 
fluences. | is 

In this article I propose to | 
discuss the particular threats 
of winter. First of all | 
November is the period of 
the greatest danger from | 
diphtheria. It is a remark- 
able fact that the deaths 
from diphtheria are lowest 
in the hot months when the 
deaths from diarrhea are 
greatest. May, June, and 
July are the most favorable 
months as far as diphtheria 
is concerned. The increase 
begins in August, rises higher 
in September and October, 








ally crowded. 


no 


tagious disease. 


exhibitions. 


for more reasons than one, to limit the 
age of those who frequent moving picture 
If this can not be done, a 
more rigid supervision of the ventilation 
of these places of amusement should be 
enforced. A child’s life is too precious 
to be wasted for such an entertainment 


j It runs often from eleven | 
| o’clock in the morning to eleven o’clock 
| at night. There is little opportunity for 
| changing the air in the theater. 
| source of infection becomes increasingly || 
threatening as the hours go by. | 
inspection of those who enter. 
Spectators may carry all forms of con- 
In the interest of child 
| welfare, it would be the part of wisdom, 


There 


treme cold as well as an 
older child, but an infant 
| should never be kept in a 


| 
Anv closed room, or in a crowded 
’ || room, and especially is this 
true at night. Even in 
winter there must be 


thorough ventilation of the 
living and sleeping-rooms of 
|| the family. Except in ex- 
tremely cold weather there 
should be no artificial heat 
in the sleeping-room, but 
always good ventilation, and 
a sufficient amount of cover- 
ing to keep the baby and the 
child warm. 

3d. Both the baby and 
the child should get a lot of 
sleep. The baby should 
sleep during the greater part 
of the time, and the sleep 
should be undisturbed. Do 
not let visitors take up the 























and reaches its peak in *& 
November and December. 

One reason of this low incidence of diph- 
theria during the summer months is the 
closing of the schools, which minimizes the 
opportunities of infection. This does not, 
however, account for the very considerable 
increase in August and September. There 
is undoubtedly a seasonal influence at 
work, the conditions of which are not 
fully understood. In my recent article 
I emphasized the importance of immuniz- 


prophylactic treatment mentioned, would 
save hundreds and even thousands of lives 
every year. 

It is not fair to place on the school 
authorities the whole burden of prevention 
of disease in children. The education of 
parents in this respect is regrettably 
imperfect. While all parents know what 
the infectious diseases of children are, 
very few have learned how, or are willing, 


baby, kiss, and caress it 


Do not rock the baby to. 


sleep either in a cradle or in your arms, 
and do not kiss it on the mouth. 

4th. The infant should be nursed in 4 
regular manner, lengthening the periods 
as the child grows older. You should 
guard against constipation in your children. 
Much good can be accomplished by 
teaching regular habits of the evacuation 
of the bowels, two (Continued on page 172) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 82) 
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Table and linens 
were lent us by 
Stern Brothers, 
New York City 


This table sug- 
gests charming 
simplicity for 
Thanksgiving 









Your First Thanksgiving Dinner 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Every Suggestion Tested in the Department of Cookery 
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F THERE is one day in the year china and silver which are to grace the course of the most formal dinner can 
sacred to old customs and traditions, festive table. We want to speak of now be served with sightly plated ware. 
it is Thanksgiving Day. During the the simple, good, and complete designs As for china, the newest idea is to 
rest of each year we may strive to to be found in plated silverware. Every buy it by courses or services rather 
cultivate the new, but on Thanks- than in sets. This new _ idea 
giving Day we return to those == = ‘Of the weallbiest has an econo 























































= things that are tried, true, and to [ ical phase, because every home 
* memory dear. Not the least of | can acquire a soup service, a 
these is the gathering of one’s THANKSGIVING DINNER || fish service, ete., with far less 
i family and the old-fashioned and effort than it can buy a whole set. 
; bountiful meal. The memories of MENU | Buy by courses and from stock 
these homecomings and the good | patterns if you desire them all 
fellowship created thereby are so Scallop Cocktail | alike. For, as you have un- 
numerous that to partake of the Puritan Soup Cris pies | doubtedly already discovered, there 
Thanksgiving meal without one’s Boast Tarkey Giblet Stuffin ° || are some pieces in a set of dishes 
family fireside destroys much of 4 le d R dish G we i = 1] which you will never use. 
the spirit of the dav. : : va oo semaine ieee A As the first course in our Thanks- 
a The young housewife eager to || Sweet Potato Croquettes Mashed Potatoes giving meal, we have selected a 
establish and perpetrate a like Stewed Onions Creamed Green Peppers || Scallop Cocktail. If you prefer 
spirit of comradeship among her Squash Porcupine || oysters or clams, they may easily 
own kith and kin is confronted Celery Curls Mixed Pickles Olives | be substituted, but in such a case, 
with the problem of her first Cranberry Conserve || a Chicken Pie rather than an 
Thanksgiving meal. And though New Style Scalloped Oysters || Oyster Pie should be included in 
undaunted by its intricacies, she Thanksgiving Salad Brown Bread Rings | the menu. For serving this cock- 
seeks a helping hand. Ply = th P pkin Pie Cheese B Ils tail, we were fortunate in securing 
: While the preparation of the wie « ys age 2 Be fees _ delicately-tinted green cocktail 
Thanksgiving meal is of para- Apricot lee = Assorted Uakes | glasses, which enhanced the beauty 
mount importance, the serving of Nuts Coffee Bonbons | of the service. However, any 
this meal is, too, and every house- || cocktail glasses may be used, and 
wile must carefully consider the ————— ___________!}_ jn serving one should remember 
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The above illus- 
trations show 
the cocktail 
and soup courses 
correctly laid 


Theturkey, 
browned to 
a turn and 
garnished 
with juicy 
baked ap- 
ples, ready 
to serve 


that the cocktail 
glasses, cocktail 
sauce, and the 
oysters, clams, or 
scallops, must be 
icy cold. 

For a Scallop 
Cocktail, wash one 
pint of scallops well 
and cook for five 
minutes in boiling 
water to cover. 

Drain, chill, and 

cut in halves or 

quarters, depend- 

ing upon their size. 

Meanwhile, mea- 

sure and mix 

together one 

teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of 
finely chopped chives, one teaspoonful 
of melted butter, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of tabasco sauce, one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful 
of grated horseradish, and two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Chill the sauce 
well, and just before serving, pour 
over the chilled scallops and serve in 
the cocktail glasses. This recipe serves 
six. 

Puritan Soup, as the next course, is 
made as follows: Wash and pare three 
good-sized potatoes and cook them until 
tender in boiling, salted water. Drain the 
potatoes, reserving three cupfuls of the 
potato water. Press the potatoes through 
a potato-ricer while still hot; then add the 
potato water and bring to the simmering 
point. Meanwhile, chop fine two cupfuls 
of watercress and add to the soup mixture, 
together with two cupfuls of hot milk, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper. (Parsley may be 
used in place of the watercress.) Combine 
well and add two tablespoonfuls of flour 
which have been mixed to a paste with 
three tablespoonfuls of water. Stir the 
soup until thoroughly blended and serve 
at once with Crispies. To make these, cut 
six slices of stale bread one-third inch 
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This season af- 
fords a choice 
of vegetables 


Hors d’oeuvres 
and accompani- 
ments to. the 
main course 
should be crisply 
cold and attrac- 
tively served 


thick. With ascallop-edged biscuit cutter, 
cut the slices into rings and then with a 
smaller cutter, remove a small center from 
each ring. Cut two more slices of bread 
one-third inch thick and then cut them 
into one-third inch strips. Brown all on 
one side under the broiler flame or in the 
oven. Then arrange two or three sticks 
in each ring as illustrated. 

His royal highness, Turkey Gobbler, holds 
the place of honor in our menu, and should 
be accorded most careful preparation. 

A ten or twelve pound turkey is large 


enough for a family of six or eight. Jy 
ordering it from the butcher, have him 
clean and dress it for vou, being carefyl 
to remove all entrails, and the tendons 
from the legs. Fave the turkey de. 
livered the afterzoon before it is to be 
cooked, thus giving you ample time to 
stuff and truss it. When the turkey 
arrives from the butcher’s, remove it at 
once from the wrapping. Then remove 
the giblets, consisting of the heart, 
liver, and gizzard, which the butcher 
has undoubtedly placed in the cavity 
of the turkey. Place the giblets in cold 
water and wash them _ thoroughly 
Remove the inner sack from the 
gizzard, by making a gash through 
its thickest part, and discird the same. 
Cook the giblets until ene”, reserving 
the stock for the stuffing. Next, singe 


The china, glass and silver dishes 
illustrated on these pages were lent 
us by Ovington Bros., New York 


the bird by holding it over a flame and 
turning it so that all the hairs on the skin 


will be burned off. Examine the skin 
carefully and remove any pin feathers that 
may not have been removed in plucking 
Wipe the turkey carefully both inside and 
out with a damp cloth, and as a last step 
cut out the oil sack which lies just above 
the tail. The turkey is now ready 
to stuff, and should be placed in the 
refrigerator while you prepare the 
stuffing. 

For Giblet Stuffing, follow the directions 
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given on the Primer page of this issue for 
plain bread stuffing, doubling the recipe 
and adding the finely-minced cooked 
giblets, and using the stock in which the 
giblets were cooked, instead of the hot 
water called for to moisten the stuffing. 
Allow the stuffing to cool thoroughly, 
and then fill the cavity of the bird as well 
as the space from which the crop was 
removed, inserting the stuffing through 
slit in the neck. Sew up the bird as 
directed in the primer, when it is ready 
for trussing. 

To truss the bird, draw the thighs close 
to the body and hold them by inserting 
a steel skewer under the middle joint, 
running it through the body, so that it 
comes out under the middle joint on the 
other side. Cross the drumsticks; tie 
them securely with a long string, having 


an equal portion of string on either side. 
Fasten the drumsticks thus to the tail; 
place the wings close to the body and 
hold them by inserting a second skewer 
through the wing, body, and wing on 
the opposite side. Draw the neck skin 
under the back and fasten it with a small 
skewer or sew. Cross the string attached 
to the tail piece, and draw it around each 
end of the lower skewer. Again cross the 
string and draw it around each end of the 
upper skewer. Fasten the string in a 
knot and cut off theend. The bird is now 













Brown bread 
rings with the 
salad course will 
be new to many 


No Thanksgiv- 
ing feast is com- 
plete without 
a pumpkin pie 














After a hearty 
dinner Apricot 
Ice has a cold 


















Remember 
the children 
with a few 
bonbons and 
nuts; serve as 
illustrated 
or in indi- 
vidual dishes. 
After-dinner 
coffee from 
this quaint 
silver-rim- 
med china 
service addsa 
picturesque 
last touch 


ready for roasting the next day. Weigh 
it to determine the length of time it should 
roast, and then place it in the refrigerator 
until needed. In roasting, allow twenty 
minutes to the pound, taking the weight 
of the bird after being cleaned and dressed. 
If an uncovered roaster is used, roast at 
500° F. for fifteen minutes, 450° I’. for ten 
minutes, and 4oo° F. for the remaining time. 
If a covered roaster is used, roast at 550° F. 
for twenty minutes, 500° F. for ten minutes, 
and 400° F. for the remaining time. 

About one-half hour before the turkey 


deliciousness 


is done, wash six 
or eight rosy, 
sound apples 
and core them. 
Prick their sur- 
faces well, place 
in a pan with one- 
half cupful of hot 
water, and bake 
in the oven with 
the turkey, at 
400° F., until they 
are tender. Gar- 
nish the turkey 
with the apples, 
as illustrated, 
dainty radish 
roses blooming on the tops of the apples. 

Sweet Potato Croquettes may be pre- 
pared for the frying the day before Thanks- 
giving. Buy about four pounds of sweet 
potatoes when serving six or eight persons. 
Peel the potatoes and cook them in 
boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
them well and put through a ricer. Then 
season them with salt, pepper, and 
a large piece of butter, the amount of 
each depending upon the number of 
potatoes used. Beat the mixture well 
and add a little hot milk, sufficient to 
make the mixture easily handled. Form 
it into round balls of medium size, and 
arrange on a buttered platter. Place in 
the refrigerator until just before serving 


time. Then dip the croquettes in two 
eggs slightly beaten, to which two 


tablespoonfuls of milk have been added, 
and then coat them well with sifted dried 
bread-crumbs. Fry the croquettes at 390° 
F. until brown. 

In serving mashed white potatoes, one 
may allow about two medium-sized 
potatoes for each person. The potatoes 
may be pared on Thanksgiving morning 
and covered with cold water until ready 
to cook. Cook them in boiling, salted 
water until tender; then drain and put 
through the potato-ricer. Add salt, pepper, 
and butter to (Continued on page 152) 
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Place half-inch 
tomato slices on 
rounds of tongue 


Cut thin slices of 
cold tongue with 
around cutter 


ORS D’CGEUVRES §are 
appetizers, and in pre- 
paring them bear in 
mind that they should be 

tidbits to stimulate and sharpen 
the appetite, rather than hearty 
dishes that will detract from the 
enjoyment of subsequent courses. 

Hors d’ceuvres may be either 
hot or cold, but there is no alterna- 
tive on the question of daintiness. 
They must be served on a tempt- 
ing plate of suitable size, and their 
accompaniments, whether crackers, 
toast, or greens, must be crisp and 
fresh. In other words, “Just right” should 
be the tribute paid to hors d’ceuvres. 

Appetizers should blend or combine with 
the balance of the meal, and although 
tempting hors d’ceuvres can be made from 
small portions of left-over food, they must 
be selected and combined with care. 

The following recipes include hors 
d’ceuvres both hot and cold, and many are 
of such character that they will lend them- 
selves to variations to meet the tastes of 
the housewife. 

Mrs. Wyman’s Tomato Savory. Select 
six medium-sized, firm tomatoes and cut a 
cone-shaped piece from the stem end. Mix 
together one teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one teaspoonful 
of sugar, and sprinkle over the tomatoes. 
Bake in the oven at 375° F. until the 
tomatoes are soft, but not broken. Re- 
move the tomatoes to individual serving 
dishes and keep hot. In the meantime 
heat one-half cupful of heavy cream mixed 
with the juice that remained in the pan in 
which the tomatoes were 
baked. Thicken slightly with 
one-half tablespoonful of flour 
which has been blended with 
one-half tablespoonful of but- 
ter. Pour the sauce over the 
tomatoes and serve hot, ac- 
companied by crisp crackers. 

Lobster Canapé. Fry one 
tablespoonful of minced onion 
in two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter until it is golden brown; 
then add two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped watercress, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one- 
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eighth teaspoonful of curry powder, and one 
cupful of cream. When the sauce is smooth 
and of the right consistency, add to it one 
pint of minced lobster and heat thor- 


Heap the mixture on rounds of 
bread which have been sautéd in hot 
melted butter until golden brown. Sprin- 
kle with paprika and set in a hot oven until 
they are golden brown in color. Serve hot. 

Sardine Slivers. For six portions heat 
twelve medium-sized sardines in one cupful 
of tomato catchup to which has been added 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice. Butter 
six strips of toast, each large enough to hold 
twosardines. Whenthesardines are heated 
through, remove from the sauce, roll in 
fine buttered crumbs, and place two on each 
pieceoftoast. Pouralittle of the sauce over 
each portion and garnish with watercress. 


oughly. 








 Diivsinenene saad silabladince ted 






Place half an egg 
on top and garnish 
with Tartare Sauce 


Tested in the kitch- 
en of the Depart- 
ment of Cookery 


Tongue and Eggs Tartare. Cut 
the desired number of slices of cold 
tongue into rounds, and on top of 
each round place a slice of tomato 
cut one-half inch thick. Hard- 
cook the required number of eggs, 
cut them crosswise, and place a 
half with the yolk side down on 
each round. Top the egg with one 
tablespoonful of tartare sauce and 
garnish with watercress. When 
tomatoes are not available, the 
tongue may be spread with tomato 
catchup. 

Clams in Grapefruit Shells. For 
aspecial occasion these are very attrac- 
tive hors d’ceuvres. Halve a fine, large 
grapefruit, remove the pulp, and fil 
the shell with shaved ice. In the center 
place a small glass for the cocktail sauce. 
Arrange five or six very small clams on 
the half-shell on the bed of ice around 
the glass. Make a cocktail sauce in the 
following manner: Mix together one table- 
spoonful each of horseradish, vinegar, 
Worcestershire sauce and tomato catchup; 
then add two tablespoonfuls of lemon 
juice, one-fourth teaspoonful of tabasco, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and one-half tea- 
spoonful of sugar. Place the sauce in the 
glass long enough before serving so that it 
will be thoroughly chilled. 

Hors d’ceuvres Marie Louise. Hard- 
cook two eggs, chop fine, and mix with one 
tablespoonful of minced red sweet pepper. 
Add to the mixture one-fourth teaspoonful 
of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of mustard, 
two tablespoonfuls of grated American 
cheese, and blend all into a paste by adding 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. Cut 
slices of bread into rounds and 
fry on both sides in butter. 
Spread the rounds with the 
mixture and place them in a 
400°F. oven for three minutes. 
Serve garnished with sprigs ol 
crisp, cool watercress. 
(Continued on page 240) 


Grapefruit shells are made to 
serve as containers for the b 

of chopped ice upon which 
small clams are laid, and make 
most unusual hors d’oeuvres 
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For bread stuffing moisten 
crumbs with boiling water 






HO of us has not 
thrilled when the 
huge platter bearing 


the kingly turkey roasted to a 
tum and suitably garnished 
was borne in and placed before 
our expectant eyes? Ravishing 
as this is, only half of the story 
meets the eye. The secret of 
the subtle savor which delights 
us lies in the spicy stuffing, and the bride 
must not overlook this fact. There are 
varied stuffings, but a simple bread stuffing 
is entirely suitable and forms, moreover, a 
foundation for the many variations. 

As a first step prepare four cupfuls of 
medium coarse bread crumbs. Bread 
which is at least one or two days old is 
most suitable for this purpose. Place 
the measured crumbs in a mixing bowl and 
pour over them one cupful of boiling water 
or enough to moisten them well and set 
aside to soak from twenty to thirty minutes. 
At the end of that time carefully squeeze 
all excess moisture from the crumbs, 
leaving them light yet slightly moist. 
Then add one egg, beaten lightly, together 
with one-half cupful of melted butter. 
Have ready one small onion finely minced 
and one teaspoonful of finely minced 
fresh parsley and combine wi‘. the bread 
crumb mixture. 

_ Next comes the matter of seasoning and 
it is here that the born cook given free 
rein will produce a result which is a 


















Savory 
Stuffings 


Step by Step 












The Bride’s Cookery Primer 


delight to the palate. While to a large 
extent personal taste must dictate, a few 
general suggestions will doubtless prove 
helpful to the cook who is perhaps making 
stuffing for the first time. One tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of celery 
salt or one-half teaspoonful of celery seed, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of powdered sage, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of either black 
or white pepper prove a very appetizing 
blend. Or one tablespoonful of. poultry 
seasoning, one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper, 
and salt to taste—from one to two tea- 
spoonfuls—will be found perhaps more to 
the liking of those desiring a more highly 
seasoned stuffing. Having added the 
seasoning mix all together lightly but well, 
taking care that the mixture does not 
become pasty. 

Now the mixture is ready for the actual 
stuffing of the bird which should already 
have been cleaned and dressed as directed 
in the opening article of this department. 
To stuff the bird, lay it on its back on the 
table before you with the opening at your 





Add beaten egg and melted 
butter before seasonings 


right, then with a long-handled 
wooden spoon place the stuffing 
in the cavity a little at a time, 
packing it in lightly until the 
cavity is well filled. Now in 
order to prevent the stuffing 
from oozing out during the 
roasting the opening must be 
closed; this is best done by 
sewingit. Thread a large darn- 
ing or trussing needle with strong clean 
white twine and take several stitches 
through the skin, drawing the two sides 
of the opening together gently in order to 
prevent tearing the skin. The bird should 
now be trussed before roasting. 

To vary the plain bread stuffing a 
Bread and Celery Stuffing is excellent. 
For this moisten three and_ one-half 
cupfuls of dried bread crumbs with one 
cupful of boiling water and let stand 
twenty minutes. Then squeeze out all 
excess moisture and add one egg beaten 
lightly and one-half cupful of melted 
butter. Now mix one tablespoonful of 
finely chopped onion, one tablespoonful of 
finely minced parsley, and three-fourths 
cupful of celery chopped fine and combine 
with the above mixture. Then add one 
and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one 
tablespoonful of poultry seasoning, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. Mix all to- 
gether lightly and stuff in the bird as is 
shown in the illustration. Serve a portion 
of the stuffing with each serving of turkey. 


Pack the stuff- 
ing in lightly 
until the entire 
cavity is filled 
Sew up the open- 
ing to prevent 
the stuffing from 
coming out dur- 
ing roasting 
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Nuts: Salted and Spiced 


s Evolved in 


The Institute 


Kitchen 


By Ethel Merle Dickinson 


HE custom of serving nuts at the 

end of the Thanksgiving dinner is, 

I suppose, a survival of the early 

days when our forefathers brought 
forth from the loft a portion of their 
carefully-treasured stores of walnuts, but- 
ternuts, and hickory nuts, which they 
had so painstakingly gathered from the 
forest as a special treat for such occasions. 
Then, after the plain but bountiful dinner 
was over and the table cleared, the family 
and friends gathered before the glowing, 
open fire and chatted while the sons of 
the house cracked the stubborn nuts as 
best they could on a broad, flat hearth- 
stone, and the children vied with one 
another in their endeavor to get the 
precious nut meats out whole. Many 
changes have come since those rigorous 
days, but we still cling to nuts as a fitting 
closing for the Thanksgiving dinner. And 
today, served to us ready cracked and 
salted or spiced, they contribute to the 


Use a wire basket when 
browning nuts in deep fat 


Distribute the nuts evenly 
over bottom of basket 
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congeniality of the occasion as in the olden 
days. 

Salted nuts, in particular, are an 
excellent choice to serve with the con- 
fections which otherwise are apt to leave a 
cloying sweetness. Peanuts and almonds 
are the nuts most commonly selected for 
salting, although there is no reason for 
limiting the selection to these varieties, 
for almost any kind of nuts may be used. 

Whether you purchase nuts for salting, 


Remove the skins 
by blanching 


shelled or in the shell, be sure they are 
fresh and free from insects. Pecans are 
difficult to remove from the shells whole 
and are perhaps best purchased shelled. 
Peanuts for salting should, of course, be 
purchased raw. The shelled nuts should 
next be blanched. This is easily accom- 
plished. Place the nuts in a pan or bowl, 
pour boiling water over them and allow 
them to stand two minutes. Then drain 
off the water and run cold water through 
them until they are cool enough to handle. 
The skins may then be readily slipped 
off with the fingers. Filberts and pistachio 
nuts may need to stand in the boiling 
water from three to five minutes in order to 
remove the skins easily. After removing 
skins, dry the nuts carefully with a towel. 

The next step is the one which requires 
the most care in securing a delicately 
flavored result. This is the browning. 
It may be done in any one of three ways— 
on top of the (Continued on page 216) 


Immerse nuts in the hot 
fat; fry untildelicate brown 


Drain on absorbent brown 
paper or paper toweling 





m SOUP MAKES THE WHOLE MEAL TASTE BETTER 


Three little Campbell's chefs are we, 
Bubbling o'er with health and glee— 

Three little chefs in spotless white, 
Hire us as your cooks tonight! 
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= ot Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

tells in one taste why Campbell's are chefs for millions 
of American homes. Pure tomato juices are blended 
with rich country butter and appetizing seasoning. 
This is the great American soup, placed regularly on 
the dining-tables of the land—always welcome, always 
refreshing and nutritious. 


Soup for health—every day! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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You wil find that Carnation Milk 
is a wonderful aid to good bak- 
ing. Use it in your fillings and 
icings as well as for creaming 
vegetables, making soups and 
gravies. Cream the coffee with 
Carnation, serve it with fruits 
and cereals. Just pure milk 
from which about 60% of the 
natural water content has been 
removed by evaporation. Sealed 
in hermetical containers and 
sterilized, Carnation is absolute- 
ly pure. Send for Recipe Book. 


Layer Cake—4 eggs, 2 cups sugar, % cup 
Carnation Milk, !¢ cup butter or substitute, 
1 tsp. vanilla, 24 cup water, 2% cups flour, 
4 tsp. baking powder. 

Cream the butter or substitute, add sugar 
and well beaten yolks of eggs. Mix and sift 
the flour and baking powder and add alter- 
nately with the milk, diluted with water. 
Add the vanilla and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of eggs. Bake in three layers in a 
hot oven. 

Plain Icing—1'4 cups sugar, % cup Carna- 
tion Milk, % cup water, 1 tsp. butter, 14 tsp. 
vanilla. 

Put sugar and milk in a saucepan and stir 
until mixture begins to boil. Boil without 
stirring until it makes a soft ball in cold 
water. Remove from fire, add butter and 
vanilla. Beat until of right consistency to 
spread. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
1126 Carnation Bldg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 


* 1226 Stuart Building, Seattle 
Mi Ik 


*‘From Contented Cows”’ 
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The Label is Red and White 
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Mothers-to-be 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


N NOVEMBER this nation of ours will 
gather on an appointed day to give thanks 
for its many blessings. As a nation, Peace 

is the greatest thing for which we should be 
grateful. As individuals, the greatest blessing 
is peace likewise, but individual peace, the 
sense of joyous well-being that comes from a 
healthy body and a happy heart. This is the 
greatest blessing humanity can have. 

If people only understood how possible it is 
to secure that blessing, surely no one would 
ever be without it! But they must begin in 
time. Your mother and father shoulda have 
begun before you, and if possible, their mothers 
and fathers before them. Health is a heritage— 
as is the happiness that comes with health. 

Every prospective mother should consider 
well how she may secure this blessing for her 
children. It is in large measure within her 
power. And so Goop HovusEKEEPING has 
asked Dr. Kenyon to write a series of letters for 
the prospective mother, to counsel her so that 
she may provide health and happiness for that 
new little son or daughter who is to come. 
Dr. Kenyon combines the science of the physi- 
cian with the understanding of a mother. 
Associated with Dr. Holt for several years at 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York City, lecturer 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University, she 
has her practical experience with her own two 
children to add to her store of knowledge. 

The first series, eight letters, for prospective 
mothers, will be sent you month by month. 
In addition to rules for personal hygiene, they 
include discussions of the best fittings for the 
nursery, and three patterns from which every 
sort of little dress and coat may be cunningly 
fashioned. 

This series will not enable you to dispense 
with a physician for pr natal care. On the 
contrary, you will find early and regular con- 
sultations with a physician insisted upon from 
the beginning. 

Sen us fifty cents in stamps, your name 


and address, and the date when you expect 
your baby. Each month you will receive one 
of these letters from Dr. Kenyon, mailed ina 
plain envelope, so that no one will know the 
contents. If you have already completed, 
say, the first three months of your pregnancy, 
the first three letters will be sent together, and 
the rest month by month. In case you change 
your address, notify us at least a month in 
advance. Always ask for “Series I. For the 
Mother-to-be and the Baby-to-come.” 

Equally important is the second series of 
letters to. cover ‘The Baby’s First Year.” 
Too many mothers are contented with ap- 
parent comfort on the part of their babies, and 
forget to watch the diet, the posture, and a 
dozen other prime factors for a strong and 
well-formed body, until it is too late, and 
the mischief has been done. 

A perfectly healthy baby is invariably a 
happy baby, and that is the sort of baby every 
mother longs to have, for its sake and for her 
own. And no baby can be happy if it is not 
properly fed. A perfectly nourished child will 
have the fine physique that means resistance 
to disease all its life. A perfectly nourished 
child will never begin the digestive upsets 
that mean dyspepsia and unhappiness in adult 
life. This series will be almost essential to 
the woman who wishes to do without a nurse. 

Twenty-three thousand mothers-to-be have 
joined the club in its first year and had the 
benefit of Dr. Kenyon’s advice, but only three 
thousand have sent for the letters telling how 
to care for the baby. Surely that indicates 
only carelessness, not indifference. 

Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this second series of eight 
letters will be sent you complete, with a card- 
board cover. Ask for “The Baby’s First 
Year.” 

Address all requests for both series to the 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop Hovst- 
KEELING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City. 
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When Grease Drops on the Floor—If 
grease is spilled on the floor .throw ice-cold 
water on it immediately, or the coldest water 
available. This will harden the grease so 
that it will not soak into the wood of the floor 
to.any great extent, and it will be a compara- 
tivély easy matter to clean the floor. 

Mas. J. J. C6, De: 


A Sewing Hint—I have discovered that in 
making the rolled cross-stitch hem on hand- 
kerchiefs, ruffles, collars, etc. the hem rolls 
easier and faster if you stitch the material 
as close to the edge. as possible on the sewing 
machine. Then trim the material close up to 
the stitching, roll the hem, and cross-stitch it. 
When this is completed the sewing machine 
stitches are entirely hidden and the process of 
rolling the hem has been greatly simplified. 

Mrs. W.W.S., Kans. 


For the Kiddies’ Dresses—When I make 
my little girl’s play dresses with bloomers to 
match, I put one and sometimes two patch 
pockets on the bloomers in addition to any 
that I may care to put on the dress. Then, 
when the occasion arises to patch a tear, I 
have a piece of material that has been washed 
as much as the dress and consequently is of 
the same color. Mrs. M. M., Mo. 


More Kitchen Table Space—If you need 
more table or shelf room in your kitchen, 
make an oilcloth slip for your ironing-board 
table, stand it in a convenient place, and you 
will find it a real help. The oilcloth slip may 
be easily removed on ironing day, and you 
make your ironing board do double service. 

L. E. S., Wash. 


A New Use for Gauze—The most useful 
article in my work basket is a little roll of 
two-inch gauze bandage. I use it to reinforce 
bindings where buttons have been torn off, 
to bind the inside of neck bands, or any place 
that is not going to show, and to place under 
darns in white stockings or garments. 

Mrs. J. E. R., Va. 


When Wearing a Fur Neck-Piece—It was 
after a relative had lost a valuable fur neck- 
piece that I conceived the idea of sewing two 
small but strong safety pins on the under side 
of my two-animal scarf. Now, with one pin 
fastened firmly at each side-front of my suit 
or dress, I feel at ease in a crowd and have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that the scarf 
is being held in its proper position. 

Mrs. M. B., Pa. 


Indispensable to the Kitchen—I have found 
a thick cardboard about twenty-four by 
eighteen inches in size covered tightly with 
oilcloth almost indispensable in the kitchen. 
I use it to protect my table or oven top from 
the blackened bottoms of pans or greasy or 
wet dishes or kitchen ware. It can be easily 
and quickly wiped off, and takes the place of 
newspapers which many people use but are 
rather unsightly after being used once. 

Mrs. y F. R, Va. 
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ES, we still need discoveries. 
that saves you in accomplishing your household duties may be 
just the suggestion that will help your neighbor. 
dollar for each acceptable suggestion. 
envelope secures the return of unavailable discoveries. 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 





Whatever you have discovered 
We will pay one 


A stamped, self-addressed 
Address 


strip of goods around the raised drop shelf of 





For the Sewing Machine—Fasten a broad All in Clothes that 


your sewing machine, something firm yet soft | 


enough to pin through easily. It will keep silk 
from slipping off and heavy garments from 
pulling on the needle. You can pin your 
material to it while cutting, basting, or 
gathering. 


time. 
when closing the machine. 


This strip may be quickly removed 
Mrs. L. W., Wyo. 


To Cure Thumb Sucking—A chronic thumb 
sucking habit contracted by a baby was cured 
in a few days by the following method. A short 
piece of small-bore rubber tubing was attached 
to the side of each thumb by means of sur- 
geon’s tape. The tubing, being soft and 
flexible, allowed the little fellow to use ‘his 
thumbs quite freely, but when placed in the 
mouth, the air passing through the hole in the 


tubing prevented any vacuum being formed | 


by the sucking action. After a few vain 
attempts the baby gave it up and never again 
started the dangerous habit. Mrs. 4. W., Wash. 


Our Vacuum Bottle—We were planning to | 


I discovered this while sewing on | 
a knife-plaited skirt, and it saved me much | 





throw away our vacuum bottle, as nothing | 


would stay at the same temperature it was 
when put in. 
cork, the bottle was like a new one, the old 
cork having been too porous. 

Mrs. C. D. F., Pa. 


A New Filling for Stuffed Peppers—An 
excellent filling for stuffed peppers is a can of 
condensed chicken soup used to moisten a 
sufficient quantity of bread crumbs. The 
chicken soup has sufficient seasoning, so the 
crumbs are the only other ingredient necessary. 

Mrs. J. E. C., Mass. 


When Company Arrives—Company came 
unexpectedly one evening for dinner, and I 
found that I would need to serve in all four 
adults and five children. 


which has proved a real help to me ever since. 
I cooked enough butterscotch filling for the 
pie and enough extra to fill a small baking 
dish. The adults and two older children were 
served pie, while the three younger children 
were served at the table from the dish of butter- 
scotch, which also had a meringue over it. I 
now use this same plan with many different 
pie fillings and find that it is particularly 
expedient in serving grown-ups and children 
at the same time. A. M. H., Nebr. 


I had on hand one | 
baked pie crust, but thought of a scheme | 


However, by getting a new | 















Mother Made! 


OULDN'’T it be a joy to you if you could 
see the children off to school in crisp, at- 
tractive little frocks and suits, knowing they were 


> 


as well dressed as any they would meet that day ? 
And wouldn't it be a wonderful satisfaction if the 
clothes they wore were made with your own hands 
at merely the cost of materials—or make-overs at 
no cost at all ? 

Thousands of mothers have learned easily and 
quickly at home, through the Woman's Institute's 
new simple plan, to make every little garment 
that the children need. 


You learn how to plan and make a complete 
layette for the tiniest new baby, or dresses and 
rompers for the toddlers, or shirts and pants and 
suits for sturdy boys. 


If you have a daughter, no matter whether 
she is a little girl just off to school, or in that 
period from twelve to sixteen when you find it 
so hard to dress her becomingly, or when she is 
first realizing the charm of delightfully becoming 
clothes—no matter what her age or size—the 
Woman's Institute will teach you just how to 
dress her correctly, in the way that makes her 
most attractive. 


You, too, can have smart, 
distinctive clothes 


And, of course, you not only learn how to make 
attractive children’s clothes, but actually how to 
design and make smart clothes of every type for 
yourself or others—how to develop individuality 
in costume—how to copy and adapt styles you see 
in the shop windows, on the street or in the fashion 
magazines—how to add those expert little touches 
that mark the difference between ordinary clothes 
and those that are distinctively becoming. 


Then, if you desire, you can start sewing for 
others and have an independent income. Many 
Woman’s Institute students are earning $20 to 
$40 right at home, or as visiting dressmakers, or 
in profitable little Dressmaking, Millinery, Lin- 
gerie and Children’s. Specialty Shops of their own. 


Write for Free Booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


It tells all about the Woman's Institute. An 
interesting, fascinating booklet that will tell you 
how you can learn at home to make distinctive, 
becoming clothes at wonderful savings, or have 
a profitable business of your own. Mail the 
coupon, -or send a letter or postal to-day. 
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To Replenish the Water in the Fish Bowl— 


To eliminate the usual trouble of pouring the 
contents of the fish bowl from one basin to 
another without injuring the gold fish, pur- 
chase one-and-one-half feet of small rubber 
tubing. Use it as a siphon to draw the stale 
water from the bowl—holding the bow] under 
a small stream from the faucet which keeps 
the water at a sufficient depth over the fish 
until all the stale water is out. Then remove 
the siphon and fill the bowl with fresh water. 
Mrs. R. D. T., Tenn. 
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WOMAN’S- INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-¥, Seranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 
of your 48-page booklet, “Making Beautiful Clothes.”’ 
I am most interested in learning: 


i] 

' 

1 

i 

i 

! {) How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 

| [) Howto Earn Money Sewing for Others 

] () How to Become a Professtonal Dressmaker 

1 [5 How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
C How to Become a Successful Milliner 

' CJ The Art of Successful Cookery 

I 

1 

i 
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Name me 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
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HAVE THE 
CHILDREN TOSSED 






An Eveready Flashlight tells 
you without breaking their 
sleep. 

A touch of your thumb! In- 
stant light right where you 
want it—and nowhere else. 
Flameless. Cannot set fire to 
anything. 

A kindly light too in the sick 
room. Keeps light out of the 
sick one’s eyes, and protects 
much needed rest. Every 
mother should have an Ever- 
eady Flashlight. The cost is 
so small—65 cents to $4.50, 
complete with batteries. 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


-they last longer 
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OFF THE COVERS? 
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Questton-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 


by Dr. Wiley oniy if a stamped, 
No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


request. 


addressed envelop accompanies your 
Prescriptional 
Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Don’t Feed Children |B ps WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 

for children, 
Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘“The Feed- 
ing of Older Children”; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing the 
“Increasing the Weight,” 
and “Diet in Pregnancy and Lacta- 
These pamphlets will be sent 
for five cents in stamps apiece and a_ and 
stamped, addressed envelop. All those 
interested in health should send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelop for the 
questionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your are, of course, cases 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 


Too Many Raisins 


Let me have your opin- 
ion about giving children 
raisins to eat instead of 
candy. My neighbor says 
she lost a nephew from 
eating raisins, as_ they 
swelled up in his stomach 
and did so much harm zag 
that he died. Now, I tion. 
am afraid to give my boy 
raisins. I am sure other 
mothers would be inter- 
ested, too. 


Mrs. E. L., N.Y. 


pamphlets: 


Weight,” 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 


Don’t give your chil- 
dren any candies, and I 
think it is better to limit 
the amount of raisins 
they eat, although raisins are much more 
wholesome than candy. I think your friend, 
perhaps, has been misinformed in regard to the 
raisins killing her nephew. Raisins do not have 
any tendency to swell up in the stomach. 
Dried apples, eaten without having been 
previously stewed, do, but even dried apples 
would not swell up sufficiently to cause the 
death of a boy. My opinion is that fresh fruits 
are always better for children than the dried 
articles. Some people think that as we usually 
swallow the seeds of the raisins, there is danger 
of them entering the appendix. I believe, for 
young children, that a variety of raisins which 
have been deseeded should be preferred. If 
mothers think their children really need 
sweets, figs and seedless raisins are always 
to be preferred to refined sugar and candy. 


Fortunate To Be as Well Off as He Is 


My husband is 62 years of age and has 
always been a fairly heavy drinker. Recently 
he has stopped drinking almost entirely, and 
since then he has been in poor health. He has 
lost ten pounds; his digestion is poor; his 
bowels are acting badly, and blind hemorrhoids 
have developed into bleeding ones. He has 
been examined by three doctors, who pro- 
nounced his kidneys first-rate, his heart and 
lungs splendid, his liver normal, and_ his 
stomach and lower intestines weak. As soon as 
he drank three glasses of whisky for a day or 
so his bowels no longer hurt; he gained three 
pounds in two days. Let me know if you think 
I need worry about cancer? A Reader 


I think your husband is lucky that his liver, 
lungs, kidneys, and heart have so well with- 
stood the heavy strain placed upon them. He 
must have inherited a splendid constitution. 
I do not find any symptom of cancer in the 
description which you give. His physicians, if 
they are as careful as I assume they are, would 
hardly overlook so serious a matter as stomach 
cancer. The stomach, of all the vital organs 
that are common to both sexes, is the most 
frequently attacked by cancer. There is 
nothing in alcohol that specifically produces 
cancer, but a stomach which has been bathed 
in alcohol for so long a time would lose much 
of its natural resistance to a disease of this 
kind. I can not do more than to urge your 
husband not to return again to the habit of 
drinking. It may give temporary relief by 
intoxication, but in the end will prove 
disastrous. 


You Are Exercising a Wise Precaution 


Can you tell me if it is possible for a physi- 
cian to detect a venereal taint in a baby, or 
small child, by taking a blood test? I am 
thinking of adopting one? My. 4. B.G., Nevada 


I can not undertake to place a limit upon the 


ability of a competent 
diagnostician to detect 
“Artificial a venereal taint in q 
baby, or young child, 
Experience has shown 
that the Wasserman test 
is highly reliable. There 
is no test which can be 
said to be universally 
always _ reliable. 
There are cases where 
syphilis has been known 
to exist with a negative 
Wasserman, and there 


where a positive Wasser- 
man may be found and 
no syphilis. If the child 
which you propose to adopt has ancestors 
whom you can trace, it would be wise to do so, 
not only on account of a possible syphilitic 
taint, but also as to the probable inherited 
character, intellectuality, and morality of the 
child. All these are just as much due to 
heredity as the syphilitic taint. 


Bicarbonate of Soda May Form Different 
Compounds 


I have been advised that salt is harmful 
to weak kidneys. Would bicarbonate of soda 
taken to correct acid indigestion become com- 
mon table salt when combined with buttermilk 
and other acids in the stomach? 


Miss E. D:, NeJ. 
Bicarbonate of soda, when combined with 
the natural acid of the stomach, namely, hydro- 
chloric, produces common salt and carbon 
dioxide, a gas which is usually expelled’ by 
belching. When combined with buttermilk, it 
forms sodium lactate, quite a different com- 
pound from sodium chloride, which is ordinary 
salt. If there are fruit acids in the stomach of 
the apple character, the salt formed would be 
sodium malate. If you have been eating 
oranges, grapefruit, or lemon, the compound 
formed would be sodium citrate. In case of 
grapes the product is sodium tartrate. Com- 
mon salt is harmful to weak kidneys only when 
eaten in excess. The greater part of the com- 
mon salt taken with our foods is eliminated 
through the kidneys. I think we eat too much 
salt. 
I Wish I Could Suggest a Remedy 


My husband and myself are troubled with 
nasal catarrh, which we have had for many 
years. Will you be kind enough to'print 4 
simple home remedy for same, as it is not 
possible for me to get the services of a doctor 
for many reasons. Would be so grateful to you 
for anything helpful which you may suggest. 


Mrs. R. C. H., Oregon 
I wish my sympathies and my desire to help 
you were of therapeutic value. Chronic nasal 
catarrh is a disease which foils the skill of the 
best specialists. The only home remedy which 
I would recommend is a mild antiseptic spray. 
The standard preparation known as Dobell’s 
Solution can be safely used. It may also be of 
some help in reducing bacterial activity and to 
some extent removing some of the bad odors 
which are apt to arise from the infected 
membranes. You can get Dobell’s Solution in 
any well-appointed drug store. It is not 4 
secret remedy. It is well to apply the spray at 
least twice a day, early in the morning and just 
before bedtime. A simple, nutritious diet, 
which will keep the bowels well regulated, suc 
as is described in my leaflet on Constipation, 
will be helpful. 
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Cantilever Stores — 


Cut this out for reference 


—f1 lheum Arcade 

Aree i cette Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St. 
‘Allentown —907 Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim's, 1302 Eleventh Ave. 
Ashevilie—Pollock's 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City— 2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor —John Conners Shoe Co. 

y—The Becta ieee 

mton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
psc cape 219 North 19th St. : 
Boston—Newbury St. cor. Clarendon St. 

port—W. K. Mollan 
«sal Fulton St. (Primrose Bidg.) 
Buflalo—641 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. ‘ 
Canton, 0.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

3 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago—} T959 Leland near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 

Colorado Springs— Wulff Shoe Co. 

Columbus, 0.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 

Dallas—Volk Bros. Co. 

Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 

Denver—224 Foster Bidg. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 

Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 

Duluth—107 W. First St. (near Ist Ave. W.) 

Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 

Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 

Evanston—North Shore Bootery | 

Fall River—D. F. Sullivan | 

Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 

Fort Wayne—Mathias App's Sons | 

Fort Worth— Washer Bros. 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. | 

Greenville—Pollock's | 

Hagerstown—Bikie's Shoe Shop | 
| 





Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 

Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 

Haverhill—McGregor's, 21 Washington Sq. | 

Holyoke—Thos. S. Childs, 275 High St. | 

Houston—205 Foster-Bank Commerce Bldg. 

Huntington, W. Va. McMahon-Dieht 

Indianapolis—L. $. Ayres & Co. 

Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville—Golden's Bootery 

Jersey City—Bennett's, 411 Central Ave. 

Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 

Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg. 

Kingston—E, T. Stelle & Son 

Knorville—Spence Shoe Co. 5 

Lancaster, vo-—Sere & 5 E. King St. 

Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 

Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan, 110 Lisbon St. 

pre aa Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 

L —Mayer Bros. Co. 

Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers' Bank Bidg. 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bidg. 

Loulsville—Boston Shoe Co. | 

Lowell—The Bon Marche | 

Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. {| 

iadison—Family Shoe Store 

Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. | 

Mempbis—28 No. Second St. 

Milwaukee —Brouwer Shoe Co. 

Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 

Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 

Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor 

New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 

Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 

New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington St. 

New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) | 

New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 1] 

Newport, R. I.—Sullivan's, 226 Thames St. 

New Rochelle— Ware's ] 

New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) || 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 

Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 

Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop } 

Omaha—1708 Howard St. | 

Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 

Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 

Philadelphia—1300 Wainut St. 

Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 

Pittsield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St. 

Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 

Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. | 

Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 

Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 

Providence—The Boston Store 

Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 

Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 

Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Rochester —257 Main St. (3rd floor) 

Rockfoid— D. J. Stewart & Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O. 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel 

Sacramento—208 Ochsner Bidg., K near 7th 
inaw—Goeschel-Kuiper Co. 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bidg. (Arcade 

Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery | 








Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly | 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter i] 
Shreveport — Phelps Shoe Co. | 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. | 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Elisworth Store | 
Spokane—The Crescent | 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. | 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bidg. | 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 
Topeka—The Pelletier Store 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bzo. } 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor 

ulsa—Lyon's Shoe Store 
Utica—135 Genesee St. (2nd floor 
Washington—1319 F. Street 
Waterbury Howland-Hughes Co. 
Wheeling —Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Williamsport —John B. Irvin 
Wilmington, Del. Kennard-Pyle 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 


Yonkers—22 Main St. af 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
Agencies in 287 other cities 
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endorses the Cantilever Shoe 


“Thu so Many.Women are (Wearing 
Comfortable, Jlexible. Shoes 


OMEN all over the United States 

are turning to Cantilever Shoes 

for relief from the restraint and dis- 

comfort of unnatural, stiff-arched foot- 

wear. They find in the Cantilever Shoe, 

with its graceful, natural lines and flex- 

ible arch, the finest fulfillment of their 

needs for comfort and freedom from 
foot troubles and nervous strain. 

Mrs. Oliver Harriman, a leader in 
important forward movements of 
American women, voices this wide- 
spread approval in her letter: 

“It has always seemed to me that 
walking is enjoyable and beneffcial, or 
otherwise according to the shoes one 
wears. I have found Cantilever Shoes 
particularly gratifying. The freedom 
which their flexible arches allow the 
foot, together with their restful sup- 
port, are reflected in improved health, 
as well as physical comfort.” 


Mrs. OLIVER HARRIMAN 
(signed) 














The Cantilever Shoe gives unusual comfort 
because it fits the foot smoothly, supporting 
it restfully, and because it also conforms to 
the movements of the foot. The Cantilever 
Shoe has a flexible arch, just as the foot has 
a flexible arch. Instead of checking the action 
of the foot, as an ordinary stiff-arched shoe 
does, the Cantilever gives the muscles free 
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Ported, by DOROTHY EVICASI 


play and permits the foot to flex naturally as 
you walk. This exercise keeps the muscles 
young and supple, strengthens them in their 
function of upholding the small bones that 
compose the springy arch of the foot. It 
improves circulation and benefits the entire 
body. 

You walk with new and pleasurable ease 
in Cantilever Shoes. Their graceful heels 
of moderate height are well set for correct 
posture. The lasts are patterned from the 
natural lines of the foot. Thus they obviate 
the nervous strain of standing in unnatural 
position. The toe is nicely rounded; there is 
room for the foot to stretch comfortably. 
Every detail of design and finish is carefully 
planned for comfort and good looks. 

There are good looking Cantilever Shoes to 
complete every costume of your autumn wardrobe. 
Oxfords in the trim manner of the new fazi/leurs. 
Strap slippers for afternoon dresses. Both in the 
hibtondhle colors and in black. 

Go to your nearest Cantilever store and ask 
to be fitted to a pair of these comfortable shoes. 
There is just one dealer (except in New York and 
Chicago) especially selected in each community to 
sell Cantilever Shoes. If you do not find a conve- 
nient store in this partial list of Cantilever dealers, 
write to Morse & Burt, 2 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. They will send you the name of the 
Cantilever dealer nearest you, and enclose an 
interesting book on Cantilever Shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 





Prominent men and women whose names are representative 


in varied spheres of activity—social, professional, business 
— wear and recommend Cantilever Shoes. Cantilever Shoes 
are also officially endorsed by leading Women’s Colleges, 
Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Physicians, 
Osteopaths, Directors of Physical Education, Editors and 
other authorities everywhere. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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and gums? 


UITE RIGHTLY, American 

women pay close attention to 
the nutritive values of the food they 
serve. “Delicious,” says father, 
“melts inthe mouth.” And mother 
is pleased beyond words. 


But often this modern food of ours is 
working a subtle harm. Softand creamy, 
it does not give to the gums the stimula- 
tion that rough, course food once gave. 
Gums today are less healthy, and tooth- 
troubles, due to weakened gums, are on 
the rise. The prevalence of pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Thousands of dentists have written us 
that they combat soft and spongy gums by 
the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste is the great enemy of the 
“pink toothbrush.” Because of its ziratol 
content, it has a decided tendency to heal 
tender gums and to keep gums firm and 
healthy. In stubborn cases a gum-massage 
with Ipana is recommended, after the 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Send for a Trial Tubé Today 


Ipana stimulates and heals the gums, but 
do not overlook the fact that it cleans the 
teeth perfectly. And its taste, as a trial 
tube will show you, is unforgetably good. 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In generous tubes, 









mca . at all drugand 
yers department 
Co. 2 S stores—50c. 
47 RectorSt. \ 


New York, 


N.Y. 

Kindly send me 

a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 


PASTE without 


charge or obligation on SX 
my part. iS 


Name ..cccocacs ieee * 
Addreesé.......<<----------- é 
CA. oo. c cctnpuennicniabeeneeerae wy 
State <helaailenseigtarinialciae anit 
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Though the eagle screams on the dollar 
The turkey makes the table talk, 


And who can say, Thanksgiving Day, 


Which bird o° the two is the cock o’ the walk! 


THA NKSGI VING DECORATIONS 
AND DINNER, TABLE TALK 


ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS IN STAMPS, INSTRUCTIONS WILL BE SENT 


FOR MAKING THANKSGIVING 


TABLE DECORATIONS; ORIGINAL 


VERSES; VEr BAL NUTS TO CRACK; RAISINS TO SEED; APPLES TO 
PICK, AND SO FORTH, TO ADD TO THE GAIETY OF THE DINNER 


Address ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 
4cth Street, New York City, N.Y. 


UCH to our regret, we are compelled 
M to remind our thousands of friends 

that Elaine can no longer plan in- 
dividual parties, but can send out only the 
suggestions mentioned each month in the 
magazine. This is because the requests have 
grown to such volume that it is possible to 
give prompt service only by confining it to 
parties which are prepared a reasonable time 
in advance. 

However, Elaine has arranged a large and 
comprehensive number of suggestions covering 
every seasonable form of entertaining. From 
these the hostess can readily adapt ideas 
suitable to her purpose. The Thanksgiving 
dinner table talk, for instance, is suitable not 


| only for Thanksgiving Day, but will furnish 


merriment ard amusing conversation for any 
dinner party of the winter months. The 
decorations may be changed somewhat to 
eliminate the purely Thanksgiving features, 
but the conversational ideas for the table can 


| be used at any winter-time dinner party just 
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as they are, and will be found most amusing. 


The Dance in the Cave cf the Winds, 
which was arranged in October, is a most 
original and successful masquerade dance for 
any winter month. The dance can be given 
equally well as a small exclusive affair at home, 
or as a large dance by a club or fraternity, or 
as a church social. 

The Bridge Party contains correct infor- 
mation for giving a formal Bridge Party, and 
also individual and amusing ideas for the 
hostess who gives an informal Bridge luncheon 
or tea for a few friends. 

The Bride’s Shower still remains one of the 
most popular affairs of the kind Elaine has 
originated. The gifts are arranged in a 
charmingly decorative wedding cake shower 
which pleases every one, and is very simple 
to make. The suggestions also contain an 
idea for adapting the luncheon, tea, or party 
to an announcement party instead of a shower. 

The Club Suggestions contain musical, 
literary, and artistic ideas for use when the 
club hostess of a study club or an amusemer: 
club wishes to do something a bit different. 


Some of the parties prepared by Elaine, that are available now and can be adapied 
io every seasonable form of entertaining, are listed below. To secure any one of 
these parties, send ten cents in stamps .io Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 


Housekeeping, 119 West goth Street, New York City. 


Cave of the Winds 


Dance, a most original and successful masquerade dance; Bridge Pariies, 
Formal and Informal; Bride’s Shower Luncheon or Tea, that may be adapted 
for an announcement party instead of a shower; Children’s Song of the Nations 
Party, which is at once instructive and most amusing; Birthday Suggestions 
for All Ages; Suggestions for a Club Hostess—musical, literary and artistic ideas. 
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The original and genuine naptha 

soap, in the red-and-green wrap- 

per. Buy it in the convenient 
ten-bar carton. 


What temperature for 
wash water? 


Use water of any temperature 
with Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes 
with Fels-Naptha if you wish. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, no matter 
whether the water is cool, luke- 
warm or hot. 


For a more healthful home! 


Besides being a wonderful laun- 
dry soap Fels-Naptha takes spots 
out of rugs, carpets, cloth, dra- 
peries. Brightens woodwork in- 
stantly. Cleans enamel of bath- 
tub, washstand, sink. Safely cleans 
waiting soapeand-water will 
ean. 


© 1923, Fels & Co. 


Philadelphia 


val sweet clean-clothes sme 


| : Ke 
Shy in with Kets-NaprHa! 


that delightful clean-clothes smell! 


OU know the fresh sweet smell of clothes made thor- 
oughly clean! You can tell it the instant you bury 

your face in clothes washed with Fels-Naptha Soap. 

That deep, sweet, wholesome cleanliness shows you how 

healthful they are. 

And white! Their brightness is astonishing! 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha searches out the 
dirt, and safely makes it let go of every thread. Only a 
light rub on extre:nely soiled places is occasionally neces- 
sary. Then a good rinse—and clothes are so clean, so 
fresh, so sweet. You are amazed at the ease with which 
you get perfect cleanliness. Not ordinary cleanliness, 


but Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend 
of splendid soap and real naptha in a way that gives you 
the best of both these two great cleaners at the same 
time, and in one economical golden bar. 


Get Fels-Naptha at your grocers’. Give your home 
the benefit of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness! 


TEST the wonderful efficiency of Fels-Naptha. Send 2c in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 







THE GOLDEN BAR WITH:THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 









Fels-Naptha Cleanliness is entire cleanliness. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha Soap does its work, vanishes completely, and leaves 
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RUST CRAFT 
Greeting Gifts 


The Rust Craft gifts illustrated here show 
the variety that you will find at stationery, 
book, or department stores—also in art 
and gift shops. Write us for 36-page 
free booklets, illustrated in eleven colors. 
(Prices quoted are east of Rockies.) We 
sell no goods at retail. 


Rust CraFtT PUBLISHERS 
1011 Washington St., Boston 





433 Winter Salads 
Price, 25¢ 


C6 
Calendar Blotters, 
Price, 25¢ 


847 Lemon 
Fork and 

Plate. a # 
Price, $1.50 : é 


483 Letter 
Opener. 
Price, 50c 
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471 Aluminum 
Wash Mit. 
Price, $1.00 


\ 439 Four-in- 
\ one tool, 
Price, 25¢ 





Br Four-inch 
Green Bowl 
with H 
3 Narcissus 
Bulbs. 
Price, soc 
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Walking for Health, Grace and Beauty 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


ALKING is an art, almost a lost art, 

in the sense of being practised as ‘a 

true health-giving exercise. When one 
walks with ease, grace and rhythm of move- 
ment, such a walk is recuperative, beneficial, 
and a wholesome tonic to the entire nervous 
system. 

Increased respiration, resulting from the ex- 
ercise of walking adds to the amount of oxygen 
taken into the system. The heart beats more 
strongly, the blood stream moves more rapidly, 
and all the internal organs are stimulated toa 
greater degree of activity. This activity is 
both a result and a cause of the exhilara- 
tion and sense of well-being that are so fully 
known and appreciated by the habitual walker. 


How to Wal‘ 

Very rapid walking is never graceful because 
it changes the natural, rhythmical swing into 
rigid, forcible movements. To attain the full 
benefit from walking, the body must be erect 
and flexible, and the walk free, easy and 
rhythmical. The leg should swing from the 
hip with as little motion of the knee as possible. 
The average person, unless properly trained, 
uses the knee too much in walking, and the 
hip and ankle too little. 

Just for one day observe the throng of 
individuals as they walk past you in the 
street and note the many faults of posture and 
carriage—head thrust forward, chin down, 
shoulders drooping, chest narrowed and drawn 
in, while the abdomen is thrust into prominence. 
Others you see are walking with a side-swaying 
movement of both hips and shoulders, expend- 
ing untold energy and vitality. 

If you find that walking tires you and leaves 
you in a weary, enervated condition, with sore 
muscles, a lame back and tired feet, then it is 
because you are not well poised and are not 
using your muscles properly. 

When walking, do not allow head, chest or 
shoulders to droop. Keep the upper part of 
your body lifted up out of the waist-line, and 
avoid any inclination to allow the hips or 
shoulders to sway from side to side. Every 
movement of the entire body should be straight 
forward, not side to side. 

Theoretically, in walking one transfers the 
weight of the bedy from one foot to the cther 
in changing step, that is, the foot that is 
pushing one forward is not lifted from the 
ground until the weight of the body is balanced 
over the foot that is in advance. Avoid any 
sagging of the hips or movement of the 
shoulders as each forward step is taken. 

Always keep the chest expanded forward, 
rather than upward, when walking. Be sure 
to take full, deep breaths with each step, so 
that plenty of oxygen is taken into the lungs, 
and breathe with the mouth closed. 

To obtain flexibility of muscles and correct 


Flexibility of muscles and cor- 
rect poise forwalking result from 
the practise of the exercise 
shown in Fig. 1—standing on 
one foot and swinging the 
other leg from side to side 
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poise for walking take the position indicated 
in Figure 1:° : 

Stand on one foot and swing the other Jes 
from sid2 to side, from the knees only, holding 
the hip and thigh as motionless as possible. 
At first it will be difficult to hold hip and thigh 
motionless, but that will come with a little 
practise. Alternate the exercise, first with the 
right and then with the left leg. Do not 
support yourself by holding on to anything 
as it is proper balance without support that 
you are working for. 

If th: ankles are weak, make the swinging 
motion but five times in each direction: 
gradually increasing the number of times as the 
legs and ankles strengthen. 

To get a clear idea of the difference in walk- 
ing with the straight knee and the flexed knee 
practise the following movements: 

Stand on a small footstool or hassock and 
let one foot dangle over the side, holding the 
leg straight and loose. (This is the method of 
the straight knee and hip stride in walking) 
Now step to the floor, holding the legs in that 
same position, and walk. 

Try twenty strides with the knee straight, 
but not stiff, making the motion entirely from 
the hip, using the leg practically as an un- 
jointed one-piece rod. Then change, and come 
back with twenty strides, holding the knee 
slightly bent or flexed. Bend the knee with 
each step, holding the inner line of the foot 
straight but not pigeon-toed. Continue al- 
ternating both methods of walking until from 
experience you find which best suits you. 


To Correct Flat Foot 


Where flat foot or broken arches exist, 
special attention should be given, not only to 
the shoe worn but also to exercises for strength- 
ening the arches of the feet, as it is impossible 
to walk comfortably, gracefully or properly, 
if the feet are not in good condition. 

To correct flat foot and to strengthen the 
arches of the feet, practise the exercise men- 
tioned in this column in the October number, 
making it a daily habit to exercise the ankle 
and foot as directed. In addition to the 
pivoting movement given, practise the fol- 
lowing as illustrated in Figures 2 and 3: 

Sit in a chair, and extend the leg and foot 
straight out in front of you. Now see how far 
up and down youcan move the foot, all the time 
keeping the arch of the foot well up, toes out 
straight, and the under part of the arch well 
curved upward. This exercise not only helps to 
correct flat foot, but also strengthens and raises 
the natural arch of the foot. Practise the exer- 
cise several times alternating with each foot. 

Walking makes for health, strength, en- 
durance and bodily vigor. With improved 
health come clearness of mental vision, keen- 
ness of intellect, poise, power and beauty. 


Exercises for strengthening 
the arches of the feet mus! 
be persistently practised to 
Two move- 


; correct flat foot 
5 ments of such an exercise are 
\ shown in Fig. 2 and 3 
\ 

\ 
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“the Nap lasts longer 





when a Hoover is used” 


In the attractive home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert P. Roe at 
25 Piedmont Court, Piedmont, California, the floors are 
softly carpeted by a dozen rugs— Orientals, Wiltons— 
all in excellent condition today because, for twelve 
years, they have been regularly beaten, electrically 
swept and air-cleaned by The Hoover. 


There are some twenty-year-old rugs in the Roe col- 
lection, yet we doubt if you could pick them out, so 
well has this efficient cleaner protected them from 
wear. Some are cleaned every day, others twice a 
week, which is more often than usual. 


The rugs are never sent out for cleaning; Mrs. Roe 


saves herself this bother and expense because she finds 
that The Hoover removes dirt thoroughly, keeps the 
nap erect and preserves the brightness of colors. 


“I have had people who don’t own Hoovers tell me that 
vacuum cleaners wear off nap,” relates Mrs. Roe. “I tell 
them my experience of twelve years has been that the 
nap lasts longer when a Hoover is used.” 


Gritty dirt, which ordinarily escapes removal, is what 
really wears out rugs; gently beating all dirt out of them, 
as only a Hoover does, cannot but increase their life— 
as it is doing for Mrs. Roe and more than a million other 
satisfied users! 


Tue Hoover Company, Nortu Canton, OuIo 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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It BEATS.... as it Sweeps 
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as 1t Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 4 

































































oBat 


g 
oe “Double 
Welt’ means 
double wear! 





HRIFTY mothers are 
always delighted with 
the way Acrobat Shoes 

wear! Children actually out- 

grow them before they out- 
wear them. 


Acrobats are rip-proof and prac- 
tically waterproof; have smooth, 
flat insoles that ‘stay put,’’ so 
fastened that not even stitching 
is under the foot; no _ tacks, 
nails, or staples are used in 
them. They are easiest to re- 
sole, for they are built to keep 
their shape independent of the 
outsole. These and many other 
advantages are the result of 
Acrobat patented ‘‘Double Welt” 
construction. 


Cost Less by the Year 


Acrobats are extremely flexible, 
with strong yet soft uppers, and 
all-leather soles with no filling. 
Acrobats cost but little more by 
the pair—always less by the year. 
Remember the name Acrobat 
“Double Welt”—it is stamped 
on the sole. 


Send today for 
“‘Acrobat’’ Folder 








rin sad 
THE ACROBAT 
SHOE FITS IT 


A NORMAL 
CHILDS FOOT 









Made on Nature 
lasts for babies, 
boys, girls and 
young women. 






SHAFT-PIERCE SHOE CO. 


504 Third Street, Faribault, Minn. 


Specialists in Children’s Good 
Shoes Since 1892 
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| Th’ only purpose these extra bachelors serve durin’ th’ front porch bait-castin’ 
| season is t’ make th’ catch look big—like the postcards fr’m Pa’m Beach 


On 


Bachelors 


By Charles Johnson Post 


IVustrated by Frederick Strothmann 


ITH a sweep of her arm Mrs. Hogan 
cleared the table. A brisk dab with 
| a dish-cloth, a mild clatter of china, 
|and with a few flowing motions afternoon 
| tea was under way between herself and Mrs. 
Cassidy. 
| “Tis a masther housekeeper ye are, Mrs. 
Hogan,” remarked Mrs. Cassidy admiringly. 
| And then she added, “I often wonder what th’ 
|onmarrid min do without anny housekeepin’ 
| for thim?” 
| “They don’t deserve none,” responded Mrs. 
| Hogan briefly. 

“Ain’t that so,” said Mrs. Cassidy admir- 
|ingly. “But,” she persisted after a pause, 
| “IT wonder why there are bachelors?” 
| “Oh,” said Mrs. Hogan, warming up, “I 


| 


; don’t wonder ye ask that whin ye consider 


what a bachelor has t’ contind against in 
or-rder t’ stay a bachelor.” 

“Well, I don’t know why,” reflected Mrs. 
Cassidy. “I don’t know why anny gintle- 
ma-an sh’uld want to be a bachelor annyhow.” 

“He has nothin’ t’ say about it wan way or 
th’ other,” returned Mrs. Hogan promptly. 
“Whinivir ye see a bachelor it doesn’t mean 
that he wuddent swally th’ bait. It means 
that he’s wan av thim that got chucked over- 
board because he wasn’t worth while bringin’ 
home to th’ house. 

“Did ye ivir watch th’ fishermen, Mrs. 
Cassidy? I have. They remind me for arl 
th’ wurruld av a slip av a gurrul—excipt for 
th’ looks av thim. A young gurrul is th’ 
greatest fisherman ye ivir see—even if she 
don’t get rigged out in rubber boots an’ a 
busted straw hat sthuck full av fish-hooks. 
A young gurrul that’s grown up t’ th’ time 
whin she’s gettin’ intherested in fishin’ in th’ 
mathrimonial ocean is a sight worth lukkin’ 
at. She’s arl fluffed up in th’ fluffiest litty 
clo’s, with a cherry ribbon in her hair t’ 
match th’ flush on her lips, an’ with a dewdad 
here an’ a flower there, an’ a wisp av somethin’ 
like th’ floatin’ mists av dawn around her 


litty neck just t’ keep th’ chill winds av a hot 
summer’s night off th’ pulsin’ litty curves av 
her throat, and her eyes a-sparklin’ in thrimin- 
dous competition with th’ outhrageously 
invitin’ dimples that ye’d think had no possible 
means av self-difinse! They tell ye wumman 
has no spor-rtin’ instinct! She’s the greatest 
spor-rt in th’ wurruld—nothin’ less than th’ 
biggest game in th’ wurruld—an’ she knows 
more about bait an’ nets an’ thraps than anny 
other fisherman in th’ wurruld! 

“So she goes out inty th’ bould night air 
av th’ front porch, bravin’ the ontold advin- 
choors that lie in wait for thim that goes down 
t’? th’ sea in ships—as me Dinny says—an’ 
with a litty, happy chune on her lips she faces 
th’ vasty depths where th’ mathrimonial 
gorillas swim in th’ thrackless mathrimonial 
oceans. 

“She surveys th’ placid depths that shows 
no sign av life excipt to th’ practised eye of 
th’ bor-rn expert. She opens up the litty 
box av fishin’ tackle. She sticks th’ dangerous, 
man-thrappin’ moon in jist th’ right place in 
th’ hivins an’ gives it a wonderful polish that 
it nivir has anny other time, an’ she sees 
that th’ hammick is runnin’ free an’ clear in 
case av nibbles. She waves a litty wand, an’ 
th’ fir-rst thing her pa knows, he finds himself 
a-settin’ on th’ kitchen porch smokin’ his most 
affictionate pipe an’ wonderin’ how they both 
got there. An’ at th’ same time ma finds 
herself upstairs with two weeks’ sock-darnin’ 
an’ fallin’ asleep over it. ' 

“She hides all the high-brow phonygrait 
records that give th’ house a tone at other 
times, an’ leaves out only thim that plays 
dreamy an’ volupchoos Blue Danube chunes 
or with na-ames like ‘Tell me, Pretty Maiden’ 
or ‘Promise Me,’ that’d be li’ble to get th’ 
dumbest fish a-goin’ an’ forgettin’ entirely 
th’. deadly perils av mathrimony. She’s got 
all th’ crickets an’ th’ katydids thrained with 
their litty noises so they seem t’ be playin’ 
copenhagen or post-oftice—an’ all th’ time thim 
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There was a time when everybody said that of course 


the woman who gave up the calm and leisure of her home 
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ae for the rush and worry of business would just lose all her 

rf personal charm. 

sly 

ble But they were fooled. 

= Women have found a way to sit at their typewriters or 

h in their private offices as dainty and roseleaf as ever! In 
. I e ~. e . 

WS spite of their new rushing, tearing life that should bring 

ny . . e ‘ “ae 

: lines of worry, in spite of stuffy, sooty trains and the daily 
nes of worry, in sp V» Sooty : 

ir trip in any kind of weather. 

n- . ° 

a Like the actress and the society woman who must have 

n’ lovely complexions in spite of the way they tax them, the 

f woman in business has been obliged to find the right way to 

l care for her skin. 

j The two essentials 

“ First, the kind of cleansing that frees her skin regularly 

4 of every trace of dirt, oil, cosmetics, worry and fatigue. 

. Second, the kind of protection that renders its texture im- 
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EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS. 
POND’S TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO 
TAX THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST ‘ 





















ey were wrong when they said, 


She will lose her char Mm : 


Today many other women envy her fresh attractiveness 


PASCINATINGLY 
FRESH AND SMOOTH 
IN SPITE OF THE 
WAY SHE TAXES 
HER COMPLEXION 





mune to all kinds of coarsening—dirt, weather, fatigue. 

To meet these two fundamentals of skin care, Pond’s 
developed their two entirely different creams,—Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


TRY THIS FA 


Every night, with the finger tips 
or bit of moistened cotton apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 
very fine oil in it is able to pene- 
trate every pore, Let it stay ona 
minute—now w ipe it off with asoft 
cloth Do this twice. It not only 
cleanses exquisitely but restores 
each time your skin’s transparency 
and essential suppleness Every 
morning, smooth on Pond's Van- 


MOUS METHOD 


ishing Cream very evenly—just 
enough for your skin to absorb. 
A wonderful ingredient it con- 
tains brings always the beauty of 
fresh smooth skin under your pow- 
der. And zothing can roughen or 
coarsen its fine texture. Before you 
go out in the evening, use both 
creams Feel how your tired face 
relaxes. Its lovely freshness for 
the whole evening will charm you. 


Begin tonight to use these Two Creams regularly. Avoid 
the unnecessary troubles that make a woman’s skin age 
early—the wrinkles that come from a too dry skin, ugly 
scaling and peeling, the muddy, pasty look and distressing 
shine of the skin that is not cleansed properly of dirt and 
oil. See how fine and smooth your skin can be in spite of 


every kind of exposure. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


135 V Hudson St., 


Ten cents (10c) 1s enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two 
enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordi- 








The Pond’s Extract Co., 


creams every normal skin needs 
nary toilet uses. 


Name 


Generous Tubes— Mail Coupon with 10c Today 





New York 












Street 















In using 


advertisements see page 
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| On Bachelors 


| deadly dimples will be playin’ an’ sparklin’ fife 
| nothin’ so much as fireworks in a gunpowder 
| facth’ry. 

“Baitin’ her litty hook, th’ litty fisherman 
makes acast. Instantly there is a splindid 
|splash as some unwary spicimin rises to th’ 
| occasion. 
| “Why, Miss Margie!’ says a v’ice. ‘Why 
| Miss Margie—is that you?—Good evenin' 
| An’ a poor fish follys his v’ice be onlatchin’ ti 
| front gate an’ comin’ up th’ front path. 

“ ‘Good evenin’, Mr. Jones,’ says th’ litty 
gurrul, reelin’ in th’ line an’ makin’ ready fo; 

| another cast inty th’ calm surface avy’ th’ op. 
| known ocean. 

“She knows what she’s caught on her fir-tst 
cast—wan av thim sea-robins, ’r porcupine 
fish, or barrel-hoops, ’r somethin’ ’r other 
that’s no good for th’ mathrimonial fryin’-pan, 

| ; Mathrimonially speakin’, it’s oneatable. % 
back into the sea it goes—only he don’t know 

» | {it yet. That’s why there is at least wan 
SSO | | bachelor, Mrs. Cassidy. 
| | _“Th’ line goes sailin’ cut inty th’ soft night 
| | airs wanst more, while Mr. Jones, bachelor. 

|ilict, sits on a bench inside th’ porch an’ 
| listens t’ th’ mosquitoes buzzin’ at him on th’ 
| other side av th’ screen. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





KS —=ei | ‘“There’s another splash an’ another bite, 
= an’ as she reels in, another wan av thim comes 


en 


See | Up th’ path an’ joins with Mr. Jones in listenin’ 


a Sa > to th’ mosquitoes buzzin’. She packs thim 
Sd «down in wet moss jist t’ keep thim frish—jist 
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No. 1612 


Queentex cotton foulard dresses 
for fall and winter wear 


AVEN’T you often wished for a dark 

dress that would be heavy enough to 
wear in the fall and winter, stylish and fash- 
ionable, but would be washable? Of course! 
for then, the objectionable feature that comes 
from wearing any woolen dress day in and 
day out, is completely overcome. 


For the business woman, the school teacher, 
the college girl as well as for the home woman, 
Queentex cotton foulard dresses fill a most 
decided need. Fashionable to the last degree, 
cut to make both slender and stout women 
look their best, trimmed with real laces or 
ribbons or made severely plain in the tailored 
manner, these Queen-Make dresses are for 
American women who desire freshness as well 
as style for their winter apparel. 

These three dresses of Queentex cotton 
foulard are only a few of the styles from 
which you may choose just the ones you 

ant most. All sell at the same astounding 
low price of $6.95. 

So go to your favorite store early tomorrow 
and bey at least three for your daily wear. 


You may have a 


No. 1608 — Smart dress in 
figured foulard with plain 
color to match, making a 
panel; the collar and real filet 
lace add unusual touches. 
Colors: brown,blueand black. 
Sizes 36 to 52. Price, $6.95. 


No. 1610 — This model de- 
pends upon its polka dots 
and its daintily hemstitched 
collar «nd vest of organdy for 
interest. Colors: blue, black 
and brown. Sizes 16 to 46. 
Price, $6.95. 


No. 1612— Peter Pan collar 
and kimono sleeves give this 
model a youthful air. Fash- 
ioned from an effective design 
of figured foulard. Colors: 
blue and brown. Sizes 16 to 
46. Price, $6.95. 


in case, ye know—an’ they have th’ gran’ 
time playin’ th’ phonygraft t’ each other. 
But th’ fishin’ goes on; some comes reelin’ in 
like they was goin’ that way annyhow, an’ 
some needs ivrythin’ that th’ litty fisherman's 
got out av th’ Mathrimonial Fisherman an’ 
Compleat Angler. An’ sometimes wan gits 
off the hook with th’ best she can do. 


“TT’S a fisherma-ans paradise, Mrs. Cassidy. 

All down Maple Avenyoo ye can see th’ 
litty fishin’ skiff on ivry front porch, each with 
its litty fishermaiden sittin’ in th’ moonlight in 
dimples an’ silver chiffon, castin’ an’ castin’ 
with th’ phonygrafts all baited with ivrything 
from jazz t’ wop opry. An’ not only here but 
in ivry Maple Avenyoo ivrywhere th’ same 
litty row of fishin’ skiffs is lined up. 

“An’ at th’ end av ivry evenin’—an’ av ivy 
fishin’ season—th’ catch is sorted out, an’ th’ 
sea-robins, an’ th’ suckers, an’ th’ mu¢- 
puppies, an’ th’ tight-wads, an’ arl th’ dog. 
fish av ivry kind that won’t fit inty anny kind 
av a mathrimonial fryin’-pan is chucked over- 
board an’ back inty th’ mathrimonialles 
ocean. Thim’s th’ bachelors av th’ wurruld. 

“Some of thim bachelors get hooked over 
again; they rise to th’ baits with th’ fist 
breath of spring or th’ first strawride av winter, 
an’ get tossed back inty their sta-ate av single 
blessedness whiniver th’ fishin’ closes—0 
ma-aybe sooner. Th’ only purpose they ivit 
serve during th’ front-porch bait-castin’ con- 
tests is t? ma-ake th’ catch look big—like th 

| pitcher on th’ postal cards from Pa’m Beach ot 
| Californy with a fisherman an’ his rod stuck up 
| beside a string av throut or tarpon. Th 
| bachelors av th’ wurruld, Mrs. Cassidy, are 
| thim that’s been hooked at least wanst be ivty 
fisherma-an an’ ivry front-porch av Maple 
Avenyoo an’ that’s been chucked back ivty 
time. They’re no good, cukked or raw. 

“Don’t you think anny bachelor ivir choos*s 
t’ be a bachelor be his own choice?” asked Mrs 
Cassidy. 





wonderful booklet Appress House of QueeN-Makg “Did ye ivir know a bee that’d ivir kissed 4 
—showing all twelve of these fascinating 102 Mapison Avenue, New York City | flower that wanted t’ go back to th’ hive a 
; | 
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Queen-Make dresses made of Queentex 
cotton foulards. Send today for your free 
copy G-N., and see these different dresses 
that you yourself have wanted for such 
a long time. 

If your favorite shop hasn't the 


dresses you want, send a money order Wash Dresses " Including the 


direct to us, give your size and color 


live be himself as a bachelor bee?” demanded 
| Mrs. Hogan. 

“IT know nothin’ av bugs, Mrs. Hoga, 
asserted Mrs. Cassidy indignantly, “but d ye 
mean to say that th’ bachelors av th’ wurruld 
is th’ onkissed gintilmin?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hogan cautiously as she 
reached for the teapot, “ma-aybe not onkisse 





preference and we shall be glad to see Queentex Cotton Foulards exactly—though I have me suspicions—but 


that you are supplied. Address opposite. 
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onkissable.” 
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the 
Why do 


wounds of the warriors, be they friend or foe.” 
In the middle of the nineteenth century, 
during the Crimean War, Miss Nightingale 
directed world attention to the care of the sick 
Out of her example 
came the interest which Henri Dunant, a 
Swiss philanthropist and traveler, took in the 
misery of the fallen on the field of Solferino. 
“A Souvenir of 
Solferino” the needless sufferings of these 
soldiers; how he suggested that a com- 
mittee be organized in each nation which 
should prepare in time of peace to mitigate 
suffering in time of war; and how this sug- 
gestion bore fruit in the International Red 
Cross Treaty or the Treaty of Geneva and the 
formation of Red Cross societies, is now 
So also is the story of 
how Clara Barton in 1881 interested President 
Garfield in the Red Cross movement, how he 
was assassinated before he could sign the 
Treaty, how President Arthur on March 1, 
1882, affixed his signature to the Treaty and 
how later the Senate ratified this international 
agreement that the wounded in war should be 
protected and cared for under the inviolate 


It is of interest to note that when the 


founders of the Red Cross movement came to ; 


choose a symbol, out of deference to the 
republic which had sponsored the idea, they 
chose the Swiss flag and reversed the colors 
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The American Red Cross 

‘assidy. 

see th’ = ; i ; : . 
with Why did President Coolidge designate tt as 
pare agency of American reltef for Japan? 
thing we turn to it in every disaster too big for local 
ere but ; ie : : = 
” same agencies to handle? Here ts the answer from 
a th Judge John Barton Payne 
mud- Chairman Central Committee American National Red Cross 
1” dog- 

= HEN the American Red Cross was 

ilies named by President Coolidge as the 

a agency through which the American 

pe people should express their sympathy to suf- : 

> fst lerers from the cataclysm which struck our and wounded in war. 
ae neighbor nation, Japan, the society had four 

single qualifications which made such designation 

sr logical. 

wp The first of these reasons is found in the How Dunant recorded in 
Fon So granted to the American Red Cross 

ke th’ F: _ Congress. This charter, among other 

wil — imposed upon the Red Cross, specifies 

ick up that it shall carry on “‘a system of national and 

Th international relief in time of peace and 

y. are apply the same in mitigating the sufferings 

im caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and 

Maple — great national calamities.” 

- ivy , Second, under this charter there has been known to Americans. 
a0) uilt up a sound Red Cross national organi- 

= va and a country-inclusive local organi- 

os ( 

| Mrs. : Third, was its nearly fifty years’ experience 

vale in emergency work of just this sort. ~ 

"e an’ a, was the confidence in which the 

anded ‘American people holds this most democratic 

and American of institutions. 

gan,” . The Red Cross Ideal of aid to all who suffer symbol of the Red Cross. 
dee in time of war or disaster is the ideal of personal 

rrruld mercy expressed, as it must be, in such con- 

‘ ditions, through organized effort. This ideal 

s she ee wrenty years old, though a single 

sissed =o may be seen as far back as 

—but A. D. when the Nordic chieftainess 





Haldora said to her handmaidens on the eve 
ct a battle, “Let us go forth and dress the 









from a white cross on a red field to a red cross 
on a white field. 
Nine months before the United States gave 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Why dont You 
shop on 


Fifth Avenue.too- 


rom 


MeCutcheon's 
New Catalog? 


| Sena you live a hundred miles 
away—or several thousand—you can 
shop with perfect satisfaction at “The 
Greatest Treasure House of Linens in 
America.” Send for our new Fall and 
Winter Catalog, and see the remarkable 
values in McCutcheon’s latest offerings. 


Table Linens— 
gloriously rich and 
sturdy weaves of 
lustrous Satin 
Damask in many 
new and exclusive 
















Exquisite Fancy Linens, LZ 
for every occasion; hand- 

worked and embroidered, 

in Luncheon and Tea Sets, , 
Centerpieces, and Refectory ‘\\\ 


Cloths. 

















McCutcheon Comfortables, 
Pure Wool Blankets, Bed Linens 
and Linen Towels are always of superb quality 
and moderate price. 





And McCutcheon Pure 
Linen Handkerchiefs 
are famous the country 
over. The new catalog 
shows hosts of beautiful 
designs, desirable for gifts 
as well as for one’s own 


handkerchief box. 





There are also choice selections of personal apparel, 
dainty Lingerie, Blouses, Redfern Corsets, Laces, 
Sweaters of Silk and Wool, and scores of other delight- 
ful personal accessories of distinctive smartness. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me a copy of your New Catalog No. 66. 


Name______ Bs = 


Address_ 
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an-toasting 


Moonlight Little yearly audit of Red Cross accounts by the 


bedtime. 


folks sleep better 
if they are healthy. 
Hornby’s Oats 
(H-O) promotes 


child health. 


makes H-O better 





toasting melts into H-O the essential fats of the whole- 


H voasting : Oats (H-O) are the on/y pan-toasted oats. Pan- 


oat. This makes H-O more 


appetizing. 


nutritious and more 


In shining pans, over huge open fires, the whole-oats are 


actually toasted—in the old-fashioned way. 


While the live 


coals glow with an orange hue, you can almost see the rich 


grains grow better both in flavor and nutrition. 


The very aroma tells you that a richer flavor is being born— 
just as you can scent the creation of favor when sliced. bacon 


broils over an open fire. 


It needs only 10 minutes to cook H-O—the most appetizing 


oatmeal you have ever eaten. 


Special trial offer. Af your grocer does not carry H-O, send us 
10c for a regular 15c package. With it send your grocet’s name. 
Address The H-O Cereal Company, Inc., Department “D”, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


I want some more”~ OLIVER TWIST 


REG. U. S.PAT. OFF. 


Tie Jon. 
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The American Red Crogg 


its acceptance to the Treaty of Geneva in 
| July, 1881, the American Association of th 
| Red Cross with Miss Barton as president bs 
| incorporated under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. Within three months, the nee. 
born society, then only a small national com, 
| mittee of less than fifty members, flung its 
| into disaster relief for victims of forest fires jn 
| the Northwest. 
; Americans then felt, and have since cop. 
| tinued to feel, that aid in the name of the Red 
Cross should be extended to the victims of 
disaster as well as to the victims of war 
Their sufferings are no less intense than am 
those of the wounded and sick among armies 
The beginning of the twentieth century 
found the Red Cross so well rooted in American 
public confidence that the American Associ. 
ation of the Red Cross was re-incorporated by 
Act of Congress as the American National Red 
Cross. The new Congressional Charter pro- 
vided for an annual financial report to Con. 
gress but for no official audit of the society’s 
accounts. On January 5, 1905, a second 
Congressional Charter was granted the 
society. This new Charter which is the one 
under which the organization now operates, 
defines the purposes of the American Red 
q| Cross in time of war and peace, provides fora 


War Department and a yearly report to 
Congress, and authorizes the present form of 
organization under which the society operates, 


Its Aims and Purposes 


As to its purposes as defined by its Charter, 
the Red Cross carries on volunteer relief to 
| the wounded of armies in time of war; acts asa 
medium of communication in matters of 
voluntary relief between the American people 
and their Army and Navy; and carries ona 
system of national and international relief in 
time of peace, applying the same to mitigate 
the sufferings caused by great disasters and 
devising and carrying on measures to prevent 
these calamities. 

In the matter of organization comes an 
intimate connection between the Government 
of the United States and the American Red 
|Cross. This connection consists of the 
| previously-mentioned official audit of all the 
society’s accounts and of Federal supervision 
of the society through official representation 
|on the Red Cross governing body, the Central 
Committee. The Central Committee is made 
up of eighteen members. Six of these are 
elected by the Board of Incorporators and 
six by the representatives of Chapters. The 
other six are appointed by the President 
of the United States and include the chairman 
of the Central Committee and a representative 
| each from the Departments of State, War, the 
Navy, Justice and the Treasury. As no action 
involving the American Red Cross can be 
taken or any expenditure of Red Cross funds 
be made without the approving vote of the 
Central or the Executive Committees, it may 
| be seen that the Government of the United 
States may and does wield considerable it- 
fluence over the Red Cross. 

So much for the national organization of the 
Red Cross. As to its country-inclusive local 
organization, the society possesses _ thirty- 
}six hundred local Red Cross Chapters. 
Membership in the American Red Cros 
is open to all citizens, regardless of differ 
|ences in occupation, education, creed, nation 
ality or race. These thirty-six hundred 
Chapters are linked with the National Heat- 
quarters by six Division offices, the Nev 
England, the Washington, the Central, the 
Southern, the Southwestern and the Paciiic, 
each of which includes the group of states 
implied in their names. Thus when the need 
came for relief for Japanese sufierers, the 
National Headquarters had only to transmit 
to Division offices and the Division offices © 
Chapter Executive Committees the quotas 

which previous knowledge of local conditions 
gave the National and Division ofticials 
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a N the preparation of holiday feasts thousands of women con- 
pies. Also packed fidently turn to the Libby chefs for help. Mince pies there 
© in Libby's must be. They choose Libby’s Mince Meat—on which one chef has 


liffer- i ist . ° E ‘ ; ae : 
a ereertan specialized for more than twenty years! Desiring Plum Pudding, 


i E eee? en they again choose Libby’s—and have the achievement of another 

rod ; master chef to delight their families and guests. For condiments, 

the & “ie = Libby’s Olives—from Spain; Libby’s Sweet Pickles, crisp as 

ei, j a ail croutons, juicy, cool. Indeed with all the Libby Foods from which 

a to choose—fruits, vegetables, meat delicacies and condiments—it Is 
the surprisingly easy and economical to dine well on every occasion. 

~ i Plum Puddine * Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 211 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 

jotas. & } Libby, M¢Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd. 

tions fe ee ite Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


cials ie 
In using advertisements see page 4 95 
























































“Wentworth” “Pieces 


for 
Distinguished Homes 


Give to your home richness—character—the indefin- 
able atmosphere of taste—and you satisfy the finer 
instincts of your family. Add comfort—and you accom- 
plish the supreme ambition of the home-maker. 


The “Wentworth” Pieces will help you to do both. 


Sofa and chair have each been designed to yield the 
utmost in luxurious comfort. They are of Berkey & 
Gay’s famous “Resthaven” quality. Each is full- 


sized, their down-filled cushions inviting to hours of 


languorous ease. Yet, so skillfully has the designer 
wrought, that the graceful, sweeping lines have a light- 
ness and elegance that are supremely decorative. 


And this dual charm of beauty and comfort is an abiding one, for 
in construction, “Resthaven”’ specifications insure enduring service. 
Oil-tempered steel sp:ings, specially anchored—the finest stretch- 
proof webbing—imported Italian twine—curled-hair filling, each hair 
a miniature spring—channeled, dust-proof cushions which cannot 
become unshapely—all these make for a lasting worth. The tapestry 
coverings, with their rest: ained French motif, were specially woven for 
the “Wentworth” Group. 

The occasional table, in its graceful lines, its harmonizing of richly 
figured walnut with acacia burl, and ebonized stripings, is after the 
manner of Sheraton. Its convenient shelf and height will especially 
appeal to the practical minded. 

Furniture of such high quality and charm of line is rare enough. 
But the moderate pricing makes the “Wentworth” Group a truly ex- 
ceptional value. At the following uniform prices, to which your 
Berkey & Gay merchant will add only freight costs from Grand 
Rapids, it is available for every cultured American home. 


Sofa . . . $265.00 Table . . . $27.50 
Chair. . . 135.00 a a 10.50 


Brochure, illustrating and describing the ‘Wentworth’ Pieces, together 
with name of your nearest Berkey 9 Gay merchant, sent on request 


BERKEY & Gay FURNITURE COMPANY 
452 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Berkey & Gay 









This shop-mark is inset in 
every Berkey & Gay pro- 
duction. It is the custom- 
er’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


New York Wholesale 
Showroom: 


116 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from 
your merchant or decorator) 


FURNITURE 
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|The American Red Crogg 


| reasons to believe that each Chapter could 
}and would be able and glad to raise. The 
| Chapter Executive Committee then called jg 
| their local workers, and they sprang int) 
j action with the precision and confidence of 
| those who have knowledge and experience 
regarding the task before them. In time of 
emergency, when a minute may mean a life 
it is of great advantage that this machinery 
|on a few hours’ notice can begin io funct’gy 
|as smoothly as in the days of the European 
War, when the Red Cross _ received from 
| the American people and expended jp 
; war relief some four hundred millions oj 
| dollars. 
| Experience is surely the wisest of teachers. 
|In the piteous and tragic task of mitigating 
the suffering caused by fires, earthquakes, 
famine, floods and other great calamities, the 
American Red Cross has had the experience, 
When earthquake rocked the city of San 
Francisco on April 18, 1906, and fire sub. 
sequently swept the streets, the American Red 
Cross expended over three million dollars jn 
relief, which it had received from sympathetic 
individuals in the United States and other 
nations, notably Japan. The society aided in 
the maintenance of refugee camps and hospitals 
| distributed food and clothing, sent its Red 
| Cross nurses to the devastated portions of the 
city to seek out and care for the wounded and 
sick, and aided in the erection of a permanent 
home for the aged and infirm. Later, the 
Red Cross, after careful investigation, made 
grants of money, not to exceed five 
jhundred dollars each, to families provided 
| they raised an equal sum and built a house 
| with the total. 

When on December 28, 1908, tremors seized 
the earth and waters around the Straits of 
Messina and the cities of Reggio on the 
Italian shore and Messina on the Sicilian shore 
were shaken into ruins, the American Red 
Cross was among the first to extend its com- 
passionate aid to the thousands of sufferers. 
Within a few hours, two ships of the U. $. 
Navy and a third, the Bayern, which flew the 
American and the Red Cross flags, were under 
way from Italian ports laden with food, 
clothing, and medical supplies for the injured 

‘and destitute in the devastated areas. On 
word of the disaster the U. S. Congress had 
appropriated eight hundred thousand dollars 
for relief to Italian sufferers, and a portion 
of this sum was used to purchase supplies for 
| the two naval vessels to transport to the scene. 
The American people also gave over nine 
| hundred thousand dollars more through the 
American,Red Cross. Part of this sum was 
expended for the Bayern’s cargo. The te- 
mainder of both funds was utilized principally 
|to purchase materials and erect on plateaus 
|above Messina and Reggio two settle 
| ments of small cottages which housed many 
‘hundreds of the earthquake’s victims. In 
|addition, the American Red Cross aided in 
the erection of a third village, made a gift 
of $320,000 to the Italian Red Cross, and 
endowed an orphanage which provided agr- 
cultural training for one hundred boys 
whose parents had been killed in the earth- 
quake. 








Join the Red Cross 


The fourth reason why the American Red 
Cross is the logical agency through which the 
American people should aid Japanese disaster 
sufferers, is the confidence in which the 
American people holds the Red Cross. This 

|confidence springs out of the semi-ofiicial 
| relation of the Red Cross to the Government, 
| out of the society’s past accomplishment and 
|out of the intrinsic beauty of the Red Cross 
Ideal. ‘Thus proved in its capacities and thus 
prepared for its duties, Americans may with 
confidence let the Red Cross Spirit speak and 
| act for them by whole-heartedly supporting 
the Red Cross Roll Call, to be held between 
| Armistice Day and Thanksgiving, November 


| eleventh to twenty-ninth. 
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1achinery ‘ 
function ‘ ¢ 
cae To -Make 
3 from 
nded jn 
lions . SUITABLE gift fora man is often the great- 
est problem one has to contend with at 
teachers Christmas time. A number of suggestions are 
itigating given here for things which can be made at 
hquakes, home, at a very small cost, yet the articles are 
ties, the all distinctly masculine in their design and 
derience, uses. Each one has a real service to perform 
of San in the man’s wardrobe and should be a wel- 
ire sub- come adjunct. A very simple device for pro- 
can Red tecting men’s clothes from dust in the closet 
dllars in is a strip of black sateen, the full width of 
pathetic the material and 72 inches long, with a small | 
d other eyelet worked in the center, which is slipped | 
uided in over the hook of a padded hanger made to | 
Ospitals match. The hanger is seen above, and below 
its Red with the sateen coverlet over it. Sateen shoe 
s of the bags, made in pairs of contrasting colors, to 
led and keep the shoes properly mated, are excellent 
manent for the man’s traveling bag. Most men will 
er, the not use a laundry bag if it has a “stubborn’”’ 
, Made mouth, A very convenient model is illustrated 
1 five below, made 40 inches deep, attached to rings | e 
rovided at the top, with 15 inch openings on either side, | i 
. house sé that a garment may be put in the bag | G. A LINE 
almost as easily as it may be tossed on the floor. 
tgs —the new way to make toast 
onthe 
1 shore Here is a toaster that makes four pieces at one 
n Red time—four pieces of delicious toast, golden brown. 
cor The only device of its kind on the market. The 
U.S. first toaster that doesn’t keep part of the family 
var tie waiting while toast is being made. 
= Turns and Browns 
¢ 7 
ajured It evenly browns four pieces at once. A touch on 
On the lever turns and toasts the other side. 
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Saleen shoe 
bags (above) 
madein pairs 
of contrast- 
ing colors, 
are a greal 
joytotheman 
who travels 









A laundry 
bag made on 
rings with 
deep open- 
ings oneither 
side is conve- 
nienl enough 
for any man 





















































Or it will make one, two or three slices equally 
well—whichever you need 

Your breakfast needn’t get cold while you wait 
for fresh toast. 

















Approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute and the 
American Institute of Baking 





At Your Dealer’s 
It is called the Estate Electric Toaster. 


The price is $8.75, but if your dealer hasn't the ’ 
Estate Electric Toaster, send the coupon (no ) ae 
money required) and pay the postman on delivery. 
The toaster is made and guaranteed by The Estate 
Stove Company. And built to last through many 
years of hard service. 

Heavily nickeled, strongly built. Equipped with 
cord and plugs; switch on the cord. — 
Go to your dealer, or send the coupon, today. ase se 



















*‘Make Toast Your Breakfast Food’’ 


I will pay the postman $8.75 on delivery 


ELECTRIC TOASTER; *"“"""™ ! 
J 


| Name 

| Address 
! 

' 





USE COUPON 


it your dealer cannot supply you. 





en ener enema 
| THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY Jj 
I Hamilton, Ohio 

1 Please send the Estate Electric Toaster 

| 









4 pieces at a time 


Made by The Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, i i 
furnace and range for every requirement—for cooking 195 
and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity. Zs a 


In using advertisements see page 4 97 













































Write for this Booklet 


We have prepared a beauti- 
ful booklet, illustrating by 
photography, the newest in 
shoes and dress. To aid you 
in the selection of your Fall 
and Winter Foot Savers as 
well as to supply fashion hints 
in dress this booklet will be 
invaluable. Write for your 
copy to-day. 
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Fashion Decrees 
Smartness, 
Beauty and 
Perfect 
Comfort 


You'll find all three 
in “Foot Saver” Shoes 


~*MART as a wel’ tailored suit, Foot 
Savers mark the happy wearer 
with the stamp of Dame Fashion’s 
approval. They assure that perfect 
foot beauty which results from trim 
ankles and graceful arches well clad. 


You will want at least one pair of ‘Foot 
Saver” Shoes this fall. For afternoon 
wear they are just the thing. Brisk 
autumn days appear even more glorious 
because of the perfect comfort Foot 
Savers afford. For walking or for house 
wear, no matter what your age, you 
will find among the large assortment of 
fashionable Foot Savers just the shoe 
you most desire. 


“Foot Saver” Shoes have given foot 
comfort to thousands. Because of their 
common sense construction, they mold 
the foot to perfect form, relieving un- 
necessary weight on the ankles and 
arches and so allowing them to develop 
the graceful shape intended by nature. 


Join the host of Foot Saver enthusiasts 
and obtain that mental and physical 
satisfaction which comes from being 
properly fitted in beautiful shoes. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Manufacturers 


448 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati Ohio 














Getting the Best from 
Lighting 
(Continued from page 39) 


rooms, let us make a_ short résumé 
and consider the necessary wiring. It is well 
to err on the side of extravagance in the begin- 
ning, for a house can be lighted out of all 
proportion to the saving effected by inadequate 
wiring. Below is described the wiring of the 
living-rooms of an average house which js 
adequately but not extravagantly wired. On 
page 39 the different types of fixtures and a 
suggestion for the wattage used is shown in 


| detail. 


One fact should be kept in mind: that it js 


| better to use a number of lights of a compar- 


atively small wattage than one or two of high 
wattage, leaving “holes” in the decorative 
scheme that light helps us build up. 


Suitable Wiring 


ENTRANCE: At the entrance is a ceiling 
outlet for a lantern, or other suitable fixture, 
controlled by a switch in the vestibule. Two 
wall outlets for brackets at each side of the 


| mirror are provided in thé vestibule. -The 


entrance hall has a ceiling outlet with a three- 
way switch which controls it at the door and 


| at the top of the stairs. 


Livinc-Room: If the ceiling light is used, 


| it should be controlled by wall switches. - If 


not, a wall switch should control the brackets 
above the mantel; or, if no brackets are used, at 
least one of the convenience: outlets should‘be 


| controlled bya wall switch. At least five 
| convenience outlets are installed in the base- 


board and one on the mantel. If duplex plugs 
are used, the usefulness of the outlets is 
doubled: 

PorcH oR Sun Partor: A ceiling ‘fixture 
controlled by a switch in the living-room with 
three convenience outlets. 

Hattways: All the hallways are provided 
with ceiling outlets controlled by three-way 
wall-switches. 

DintNc-Room: A one- or two-circuit ceiling 


| outlet controlled by a wall-switch at each 
| entrance. The two-circuit ceiling outlets give 
| primary and secondary lighting effects as 


desired, as was described in the October issue. 


| Two convenience outlets are placed near the 
| buffet in the wall. These are for lamps or 
| appliances. Under the table is a buzzer switch 


and one or two outlets in the baseboard. 

STAIRWAY: Ceiling fixtures are provided 
with three-way wall-switches which control the 
light from either the first or the second floor. 

Beprooms: Four outlets placed according 
to the position of the furniture. 

BatHRroom: Wall brackets on each side of 
the mirror. 

Wall-switches add much to the convenience 
of wiring. Where a room has more than one 
entrance, three-way switches should be in- 
stalled to allow turning on and off lights from 
whichever entrance is used. Four-way switches 
are also available and allow turning on and off 
from three or more points. Brackets and 
portable lamps within easy reach are usually 
satisfactory with pull-chain sockets or other 
convenient fixtures, but even in many of these 
cases the wall-switch is desirable. 

This is an electrical age which has brought us 
much and will bring us more. First, it gave 
us mere light, then more light; now lighting 
provides an important part not only of our 
comfort, but of our decoration, to say nothing 
of the many electrical appliances that have 
arrived to make life easier and more pleasant. 


Note. The Studio offers working directions 
and hot iron patterns for making painted parch- 


| ment lamp shades which come in two groups. 
| Group 1. Three lamp shades, 45 cents. Group 


2. Three designs for candle or side-light shields 
with hot iron patterns for four of each design, 
35 cents. Instructions for making silk lamp 
shades are given in our folio, “Silk Lamp 
Shades You Can Make Yourself,” for 25 cents 





















VERY line and curve in the 
design of this new Hupmo- 
bile Sedan contributes to beauty 
and comfort such as no Hupmo- 
bile has ever had before. 


But its greater superiority is a 
kind and degree of performance 
that not only bespeaks engi- 
neering achievement of the first 
order, but singles out this car 
among all cars. 


At no time have we been able 
to build enough closed cars to 
supply all those who wanted 
them; and this new Sedan is so 
attractive that it is certain to 
make a sharp increase in the 
lready heavy demand. 
























The Sedan body is designed and built in the 
Hupp shops. To its beauty is added all the 
strength and lasting qualities that go into the 
wonderfully long-lived Hupmobile chassis. 


From cowl to the higher radiator the line is 
long and sweeping, and the rear corners are 
broadly rounded. 


Windows are broader and not so high, adding 
much to the Sedan’s attractiveness. 


The longer wheelbase and springs give the 
Sedan, both in front and rear, entirely new and 
better riding qualities. 


With increased engine power, unprecedented 


smoothness, and far more sprightliness than any 
Hupmobile before it, driving the Sedan is pure 
pleasure, even for great distances. 


The new clutch and transmission mean silent 
gear changes, no matter what the speed or 
circumstance. 


There is a harmony of interior and exterior 
color scheme that is very pleasing. 


Upholstery is handsome gray cloth, with a 
distinct blue stripe. Exterior finish is a new 
Hupmobile blue, also with blue striping. 
Equipment is complete, including rear view 
mirror; and hardware is bright nickel in finish, 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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On request 
we will send 
you with our 
compliments 
the latest 
edition of 
Mrs. Alice 
Burrell 
Irvine’s 
“Shade Craft 
and Harmo- 
nious Deco- 
ration,” a 
booklet in- 
valuablein 
home deco- 
ration. 
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HEREVER window 

shades are operating 
silently and faultlessly, 
day after day, you may be sure 
they are mounted on Hartshorn 
Rollers. They rise at your 
slightest touch; they lower and 
“stay put.” They run straight 
and never “jam.” 


This is because a shade is only 
as good as its roller and a roller 
is only as good as its spring. 
Hartshorn makesallitssprings— 
and holds toonestandard. They 
are the best that can be made! 










Mae 

“= SHADE ROLLERS 
Lon” «AND 

6 INDOW SHADE FABRICS 
A Established 1860 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO.. 250 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 



























PLE IOI EOE LO EB OA ON el 


A Shade is Only as 
Good as its Roller! 
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The Color Families: How 
to Know and Use Them 
in Decoration 
(Continued from page 36) 


or spectrum. -This is Nature’s paint box and 
by, mixing these colors with each other and 
with light and shadow, all the other hues are 


| obtained. 


| with any tone in a particular family. 





The six‘ colors of the rainbow, or spectrum 
with which everyone is familiar, are: req 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. Be. 


| tween each of these colors there is a transition 


color, or one which is composed of parts of the 
colors on either side. Between red and orange, 
for instance, are colors composed of both red 
and orange. When equal quantities of red 
and orange are used it is called “red-orange.” 
The succession of spectrum colors is thereby 
increased from six to twelve, as is shown in 
the table, on page 36. 


Twelve Color Families 


Each one of these twelve colors stands for a 
color family, of which there are many light, 
dark, and neutralized tones, each one preserving 
the character of the’family to which it belongs, 

For instance, the red family includes all the 
tints and shades of red from the palest pink to 
the deepést mahogany; the red-orange family 
all the tints and shades of red-orange from 
palest salmon to the deepest terra cotta. 

The first step in building up a color scheme 
is to place the colors which you already have, 
or are going to use, in their proper color 
families. The tablés-on page 36 will help you 
in knowing and finding some of the popular 
colors used in decoration. 

It is obvious that it makes a good deal of 
difference as to the colors you combine if the 
blue you use is a pure blue, a green-blue, or a 
blue-violet. Analyze the color first, and then 


| build up your color scheme upon that particular 


hue of blue. It makes no difference if the 
tone is darker or lighter or more neutralized 
than the colors called by those names on the 
Color Card. The same colors will harmonize 
Scheme 
eighteen on the Color Harmony card shows a 
combination of tan, old blue, ivory, rose, and 
orange yellow. Now tan is simply a neu- 
tralized tone of orange yellow, while ivory isa 
very light tone of the same color. Old blue 
is a pure blue and any darker or lighter shade 
of pure blue can be substituted for it. In the 
same way any of the tones of the red family 


| can be substituted for rose. 


Black, White, and Gray 


Black, white, and colorless grays present no 
color problem, as their very absence of color 


| allows their use with any harmonious com- 


| binations of colors. 


The selection of colors 


| to use with them should be guided by experi- 


ment or taste. Grays differ greatly; in some 
of them there is a great deal of blue, as in 
French gray. Other grays have a distinct 
violet cast. Wherever a tinge of color 1s 
discernible the gray should be placed in its 
proper color family and the harmonies built 
upon the color family. ; 

Color Harmony is produced by selecting 
from the spectrum certain colors which are 
scientifically related, just as musical harmony 
is produced by selecting from the musical 
scale certain musical notes which are scientib- 
cally related. 

As a cord of three notes makes a more com- 
plete musical harmony, so a combination 0! 


| three colors makes a more complete and in- 


teresting color harmony. Two notes, or two 
colors, however, if properly selected, form 4 
harmony and can be used together with entire 
success. 
Again just as the low and high notes in 4 


| musical composition produce a tone contrast 


which accentuate the dominant notes and 


| relieve the monotony, the light and dark tones 


of the colors employed are needed to make 


| . 
a rich and full scheme. 
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~ A Dolly Madison Bed Spread 
r Beautifies the Entire Room 


ily § ke QUAINTLY charming pattern creates a new atmosphere. 
Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth is so distinctive, so rich, so decorative! 



















| 





no And to make the effect complete, use draperies, bureau scarfs, lamp 

. FF shades, etc., of the same Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth. Then you'll 

n- 4 ° : 

s have a bedroom that is a picture. 

i- e . -f ° 

e fF As a unique and beautiful Christmas gift, a Dolly Madison Bed 

i Spread cannot be surpassed. In dainty color combinations, they do not 

i muss or lose their crinkle after washing, and no ironing is required. 

IS % 

t . Dolly Madison Spreads are sold at the better 

' stores. If your dealer can't supply you, send 

‘ us his name. Illustrated booklet on request. 

, ff —_—__—_ 

4 Send 25c for doll’s bed- Holly ‘ | 
ih GEORGE ROYLE & COMPANY ly Ma ais - 
4 M t : BED SPREADS 

- yo : anufac — Look for this label. sewn 

f FRANKFORD PHILADELPHIA in the corner, to get the 

: genuine Dolly Madison. 





Decorative A (aterial to » Match 
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Whatdoes HIS health 


mean to you? 


Your husband's health—it means 
everything to you. It is the very foun- 
dation of your home, your happiness, 
your security. Keeping him fit and 
cheery is the biggest task you have. 

Start him off at breakfast with a 
dish of stewed Sunsweet Prunes 
{with cream or without} and you 
give him the morning “set-up” he 
needs for a winning day! 

There’sno mystery about Sunsweet 
Prunes—or what they willdo. Nature 
has singled them out as the fruit-food 
that keeps us fit through natural 
means. Nature has made thema 
body-builder and body-regulator. 

Quick-to-use energy comes from 
their rich fruit sugar. Body tone comes 
from their tonic iron and other miner- 


al and vitamine elements. But, more 
important than all—prunes supply a 
natural laxative that the body needs 
and needs every day. 

That’s why Sunsweet Prunes are 
so essential. Nothing can take their 
place. They are health-insurance. And 
with Sunsweet Prunes priced as low 
as they are today, they offer thecheap- 
est health-insurance you can buy. 

Ask your grocer for these rich, 
meaty, flavorful prunes—the pick of 
California’s pack—either in bulk or 
in the handy 2-lb. carton. And send 
for the Sunsweet Recipe Packet. It 
will show you how to guard the 
health of your household in new and 
tasteful ways. And it’s free—use 
the coupon below. 





There’s a right way to stew prunes: 
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Try this method worked out in the Sunsweet kitchen by our own 
Domestic Science Director: Soak Sunsweet Prunes over night, 

if possible; but, if not, for several hours at least. Cook slowly 
until tender in water in which they were soaked. Use plenty of 
water so fruit will be “loose.” Do not cook too long lest fruit 
becomes too soft. Flavor with inch stick of cinnamon or some 
lemon or orange juice. No sugar is needed. 


SUNSWEET 


CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


PRUNES 


60 delicious health-recipes free! 


California Prune and Apricot Growers’ Association, 2711 Market Street, San Jose, California 
Please send me, without cost, the Sunsweet Recipe Packet 


Name 
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Their Parents 


Continued from page 31) 


magazine that was in the upstairs sitting-room, 


He was busy at work on some new radio 
device. I was doing nothing, and _ perfectly 
able to go upstairs myself. In fact, I need 
more exercise than I get. But did I go for 
the magazine myself? I did not. TI said 
‘Don, run upstairs and get me that new 
magazine on the table.’ He went, leaving 
his own affairs, but I honestly couldn’t have 
blamed him much if he had said, ‘Why don’t 
you get it yourself?’ I often wonder what 
children down in their hearts really think of 
their parents. Surely they must resent the 
selfishness and lack of consideration their elders 
so often show toward them. After all, what 
right has a parent to make his child his slave?” 

And almost like an answer to his question 
there came to me a letter from an ambitious 
girl in a small mid-western town. She had 
been away from home for four years, moder- 
ately successful in the metropolis in an artistic 
profession. Her father’s failure in business 
called her back to a home where a mother had 
saved the situation by renting out rooms and 
doing her own work, 

From an atmosphere of freedom, of striving 


|-to do the thing she liked, this girl has found 


herself plunged into what Tolstoi termed 
“poison atmosphere” where a worried, pessi- 
mistic mother scoffs at her artistic ambitions, 
and resents them, resents her interest in 
reading and. music, and scornfully refuses to 
admit that her daughter has talent. And 
from this home this girl writes me _heart- 
brokenly: 

“T do wish you would call parents’ attention 
to the -necessity of understanding children, 
of creating ‘the right sort of attitude toward 
life in their-minds, of really loving them—not 
for the reason that their children are their 
property, but because they are responsible for 
their children’s souls, for the kind of citizens 
their children will be after they are dead.” 

Really it was this unhappy girl’s letter more 
than anything.else. that started me on my 
quest. Yet .the#fingréiquestions I asked and 
the more data theag, fearful I 

eA ssociation 
“a job to 

Fe . tell the: 
truth about parents, none’ of our friends ever 







| would speak to us. ° Parents, igAmerica, are* 


sacrosanct, a sort of tradf{ti@#*%o be spoken 
of only in respectful terms. * ‘tsy. 

So in order that I remain on speaking terms 
with such parents as I know, Jet us leave the 
personal element out of it. Let us imagine 
that we have had a curious visitor here from 
some other world—a Li Hung from Betelgeuse— 
who has been going about the United States 
setting down his observations and questioning 
every one he met about parents. Coming 


| from the largest star the scientists have been 


able to measure, a man from Betelgeuse surely 
ought to be able to defend himself if he arouses 
the antagonism of all the fathers and mothers 


| by his frank statements. 


So here goes then with a page or two from 


| the note-book of Li Hung of Betelgeuse: 


Observation No. 1—Parents neglect their 
young. The more prosperous they are, the more 
they neglect them. 

Sounds pretty harsh, doesn’t it? Naturally 
we wonder what made him think that. But 
let’s see. Every girl expects that some day 
she will get married and have children, doesn’t 
she. -That’s her job, or at least her more 
important. job. Now a child—any child— 
is the most wonderful thing in the world, 
a little human being with almost unlimited 
potentialities. Naturally you’d expect that 
any one who knew that one of these valuable 
little gems from heaven was likely to be 
entrusted to her custody would make special 
preparations for it—would begin taking lessons 
on how to feed it, and dress it, how to take 
care of it if it fell ill. A girl who knew she 
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to Satisfy that 
‘Healthy Appetite 


Crisp Autumn days! Sharp appetites! Father, Mother, 
children —all are eager for good, hearty meals these 
glorious days. Make the preparing easier for Mother 
and the girls, by using famous Nesco Royal Granite 

















To preserve the rich, natural flavor of Enameled Ware—the durable ware. 

Peg eee oe ei 

ol © delicious Tuits, sure to 

ck Gane is. each. ee Cooking is easy and economical, because this famous 

qiteniting, Mins Tans Suvnits ware conserves heat. Cooking is safe, because the 
. preserv et- . “-*« 

tles and the saucepans, in any size, glassy, glossy enamel surface resists food acids and 

7 a impairment of flavor. Cleaning, after the meal is 






over, is made easier, because of the smooth enamel 
surface. A kitchen furnished with this beautifui 
blue-grey ware is indeed a joy and pride. 


Famous Nesco Royal Gran- To introduce the fameus 
ite Enameled Ware, in all ware inte your home we'll 
sizes and styles of utensils, send you this handy little 
is sold at popular prices at saucepan, if you'll send us 
leading hardware, house fur- your dealer's name and @ 
nishing, and general stores dime for postage and packing 



















Address: National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc. 
Advertising Department, Section J, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 


GRANITE” 
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Cooks in 
3to5 
Minutes 


Which Do You Prefer? 


Your grocer now has Quaker Oats in two styles. 

Quick Quaker cooks perfectly in 3 to 5 minutes, Regular 
Quaker is the kind you have always known. Look at the 
packages pictured here and get the style you prefer. 






The only difference is this: 

_In Quick Quaker the oat grains are cut before flaking. 
They are rolled very thin and partly cooked. So the flakes 
are smaller and thinner—that is all. And those small thin 
flakes cook quickly. 









All Quaker is flaked from the choicest grains alone—just 
the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds of such 
flakes from a bushel. 










That is the reason for that extra flavor which won the 
world to Quaker. 






Get Quick Quaker or regular, as you prefer. But if you 
love richness and flavor be sure to get Quaker. 


The Original 
and Favorite 
* for 40 Years 


Regular 


Quaker 
Oat 
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Their Parents 


| was going to get an automobile for Christmas 
would start right away learning to drive 
But do the American girls learn about taking 
care of babies? Do their parents see that they 
are properly instructed in this matter? 

A few of them do, perhaps, but not many. 
Most of them wait till the babies come, and 
trust to luck that they will grow up all right 

Stretch out the fingers of your hands— 
probably one hand will do—and count the 
marriageable girls you know who really have 
studied up on or have been taught the care 
and training of infants. 

Then, when the babies do come, what is the 
first thing its parents do? If they can afford 
it, and sometimes when they can’t, they hire 
a nurse-girl. Just when the wonderful little 
brain of the infant is getting its first and most 
important impressions of life, it is left for most 


| of its waking hours in the charge of an ignorant 





girl, who likely as not neglects it, teaches it 
fear and superstition. A father wouldn't 
permit anybody but himself to handle his 
new razor, or run, the new car, but anybody 
who can be got cheap enough is all right to 
run his infant. 


“RUT,” I have had mothers say to me, 
“children at that age are too young to 
receive any mental impressions.” 

Maybe they are, but who knows how far 
back a child’s memory runs, or how deep lie 
the complexes that make it a coward or a 
weakling in after life? Children begin to 
think and reason much sooner than most 
parents suspect. 

But not only when they are infants are 
children neglected. As they grow older and 
are physically able to look out for themselves, 
in this mad amusement-seeking whirl in which 
we Americans live, do they always get a square 
deal? 

The more intelligent a child is, the more 
questions it asks. Does its father or its mother 
take the time to answer its questions properly? 
It is the curiosity of the human race that has 
made it progress—the desire for knowledge. 
Upon the way the questions of a child are 
answered depends the development of its 
brain. But do American parents bother to 
answer the questions their children ask? 
What do you do? 

I knew a college professor once who had a 
small salary and three children. He said to 
his wife: “We give our children neither wealth 
nor social position. The one thing worth 
while we can give them is KNOWLEDGE.” 
They organized the little family circle each 
evening into a game, the game of finding out 
about things. Why fishes had gills and people 
had lungs. Why diamonds sparkled and why 
coal didn’t. Why some trees have leaves 
that fall and others that do not. Night after 
night the game went on, holding the children’s 
interest. There were many things the parents 
would have liked to do for themselves, but 
they put their children first—and with what 
result? All three of those children to-day hold 
high places, doing an important part of the 
world’s work. 

How many modern American parents g0 
to that trouble? It is so much easier to bundle 
the youngsters into the car and take them fora 
ride. It’s much easier to take them to the 
movies and let them get their impressions of 
life that way. If it’s the night of the country 
club dance, the servant can look after the 
children. She’s often done it before. 

Children like to learn. They find the 
pursuit of knowledge fascinating—but some- 
times when they start to school their ardor 
quickly dies. Our schools, even the best of 
them, have one great fault. They try t 
reduce all children to the same level. There 
are, to be sure, special schools for the backward, 
but what about the extra bright boys and 
girls? They have to drag along at the pace 
the slower pupils set. Naturally they lose 
interest in school. And what do their parents 
do about it? Generally they try to place the 
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LL four elements of the 
perfect Christmas gift 
are possessed by this striking 
Luxor Pattern of Alvin Long- 
Life Silver Plate. It is beauti- 
ful, it is useful, it is enduring 
—and, with all the world in- 
terested in Egyptian art, it is 
ultra-fashionable. 
Write us for leaflet picturing 
other Luxor pieces and for 


our free bookiet, “Setting the 
Table Correctly,” by Oscar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 


If your jeweler should not happen to 
have the Luxor, George Washington, 
or Molly Stark patterns, send us his 
name and we will mail you the articles 
direct on receipt of price: 6 Teaspoons, 
$3.75: 6 Dessert Spoons, $7.25; 6 Des- 
sert Forks, $7.25; 6 Dessert Knives 
(hollow handles), $11.25; 1 Butter 
Knife, $1.35; 1 Sugar Spoon, $1.25. 


ALVIN SILVER CO., 20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Also Makers of Alvin Solid Silver 


ANVIL 


Long-Life Silver Plate 
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GET. AUNT JEMIMA’S RECIPE READY-MIXED 


Southern flavor— 


T isn’t that Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is 
ready-mixed, that you simpl¥ add water or 
milk to it and have your batter ready for the 
griddle. Many other kinds of pancake mixtures 
have been produced since Aunt Jemima was 
first put on the market over thirty years ago. 


Nor is it the tender lightness of Aunt Jemima 
Pancakes which makes them so distinctive 
today. Many women can equal that at times 
—with work, and luck. 


Today Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour is used 
in some ten million homes because it makes 
perfect pancakes every time, quickly, econom- 
ically—pancakes with that inimitable old- 
time Southern flavor! And it’s the only way 
to get that flavor. 


For we alone have Aunt Jemima’s recipe— 
the one she used when she was cook in Col. 
Higbee’s mansion in the days “‘befo’ de wah.” 
It calls for a special grade of wheat flour, for 
other flours that you can’t buy in the stores 
today; we mill these flours ourselves. And we 
mix them just so with the other ingredients 
she used. . 


Your grocer has Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour, Aunt Jemima’s recipe ready-mixed. 
Enjoy that old-time Southern flavor in pan- 
cakes tomorrow morning! ; 


Aunt Jemima Mills Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 


“AUNT JEMIMA 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


Enclosed find..................... 


(] Sample packages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour, Aunt Jemima 
Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe folder; 


(1 Samples, recipe folder and the Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 


EE CELT Ee Oe Oe OTT ORE A 


Se Es er REE as oO ee A 
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cents for which please send me 


secsssssobreet 







Special Offer 


In return for this coupon and 
6 cents in stamps or coin 
(to cover cost of special pack- 
aging and mailing) we will 
send you a sample package 
of Aunt Jemima Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour, a sample 
package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour and an inter- 
esting folder, “The Romance 
of Aunt Jemima’’, with rec- 
ipes for special pancake 
treats. If you want the jolly 
Aunt Jemima family of 4 rag 
dolls, too—all in bright colors, 
ready to cut and stuff—send 
30 cents in stamps or coin 





A T | 
J U S i O N E AY _ blame on the youngster himself, or else they 


to get that old-time 


Their Parents 


say it’s the teacher’s fault. Do they ever 
consider that it may be their fault for not giving 
more attention to the kind of schools we have? 
Without question most parents give too little 
attention to their children’s schools. In the 
big city in which I live there aren’t Nearly 
enough school buildings. Tens of thousands 
of children are in part-time classes. 

Maybe Li Hung from Betelgeuse has some 
grounds for what he wrote. 


Observation No. 2—Parents retard their 


| children’s development. 


Somehow, in my ears, at least, that criticism 








rings true. Most parents, I have noticed 
have an exaggerated idea of their own im. 
portance. They think that their children are 
their own particular property to be dealt 
with and disposed of as they see fit. 

Parents, if they could have their way, would 
pick out a lot of little niches in the walls of 
life and stick their children into them and 
say to them, “Now stay there and grow up 
the way I want you to.” 

Most parents look on their children as just 
so much, plastic material with which to deco- 
rate the family tree. They plan to make Eddie 
a lawyer, and get a rich husband for Jane—all 
for the glory of themselves. 

‘ The man who has a factory looks forward to 


' his son succeeding him. The preacher wants 


his boy to be a preacher, too. Parents all too 
seldom take into account that each child has 
an individuality all his own, and that they 
really have far less to do with their children’s 
future than they think. 

Poll the list of successful men of middle- 
age. Lots of times you will find that their 
parents tried to plan their lives. They 
started out in the careers their parents picked 
for them—and failed, Not aailiter switched 
to a job of their own choosing did they succeed. 
Each child that is born inherits traits and 
tendencies from ten thousand ancestors. 
Robert Blatchford, an English writer, in a 
book on heredity, gives some interesting illus- 
trations. Each child has two parents, four 


| grandparents, eight great grandparents—go 
| back eight generations, and there are 132 





ancestors. Represent each of these ancestors 
by different-colored beads in a bottle. Every 
time a child is born, a new combination of 
beads is shaken out of the bottle. There may 
be ten children born of the same parents, and 
each child will be different, different from each 
of the others, different from its parents. It 
will have its own individual likes and dislikes. 
It will have tendencies to develop according 
to an individuality all its own. 

But do most parents recognize this in- 
dividuality? Hardly. Most people try to 
bring up their children to be exactly like 
themselves, to inculcate in them the same 
habits and the same opinions. 

In one way you look at it, it is nothing but 
supreme egotism. How many people, if they 


| will honestly look back, can say that their own 
| life has been a supreme success? Yet it is a 
fact that parents, whatever their own lives 


have been, do try to set themselves up as 
patterns for their children. 
There are, it is true, glimmerings of light 


| here in America. The experiments tried by 





Mme. Montessori have set some of the parents 
and educators thinking. Some serious-minded 
progressives are watching interestedly the 
European experiment of “free-will” schools, 
where each child is permitted to develop accord- 
ing to its own bent. 

But the fact remains that most American 


| parents are still persistently trying to us? 


themselves as patterns for their children, 
fortunately for progress, with small succcss. 


Observation No. 3—Parents fail to teach their 
children right from wrong. 

Surely here is something that can be suc- 
cessiully attacked. Don’t we have Sunday 
schools, and aren’t most parents conscientiously 
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Greater 
Cooking Speed 


\ New Beauty of Design 





OMEN who have known the 

Blue Chimney New Perfec- 
tion—famous for a generation as 
setting the world’s standard of oil 
cook stove service will welcome 
with genuine delight this new 
1924 model. 
Its greater heat assures faster cook- 
ing and fewer hours in the kitchen 
—not to mention the big economy 


in fuel. 
Its straight-leg design — sturdier, 


A Faster and Finer 
Blue Chimney New Perfection 


better looking — makes a more at- 
tractive kitchen. 


And as for newconveniences—that 
higher top, so much easier to work 
on—the extra end-shelf—the new 
square grates with ample space for 
large utensils—the substantial base 
shelf for heavy pots and kettles— 
the everlasting brass lower reser- 
voir—all offer a completeness of 
cooking service unduplicated in a 
stove at this moderate price. 


Sizes and prices to suit every requirement. Ask for a 
demonstration at your dealer’s to-day! 


In addition, your dealer will also show you our higher priced 
New Perfections equipped with those newly invented Superfex 
Burners which equal the cooking speed and satisfaction of gas. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CoO., 7526 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
New Perfection Oil Stoves and Perfection Oil Heaters. 
Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 


W PERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 


In using advertisements see page 4 107 









Price of Stove as 
Illustrated $55.05 


Without Cabinet 
and Oven $35.00 


Higher in the far west, 
southwest and Canada. 
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Rich-looking floors 


cost no more than dingy ones 


OUR floors, whether they are hard wood or soft wood, 
can be beautified with Old English Wax. 
as you wax and polish, the hidden beauty is brought out 
in a rich, lustrous finish that will not show scratches or 


heel-marks. 


he wax 


99 


Quickly, 





Once finished with Old English Wax, your floors will * ‘ 
require very little attention. An occasional ‘‘touching up’’ Illustrated book 
of the places most used is the only upkeep necessary. FREE 


And the first cost is only about one-third that of finishing 
floors in any other way. 


Wax your floors the easiest way 


Filled with valuable infor- 
mation on the finish and 
care of floors, woodwork, 
furniture, linoleum and 
automobiles. Mail the 
coupon below for free copy. 


You can wax floors by hand, with a cloth, but the easi- 


est way is to use the Old English Waxer-Polisher. 
device is different from any weighted floor brush, because 
it both waxes and polishes the floor. 


You can buy Old English Products at paint, hard- 
ware, drug, housefurnishing, and department stores 


THE 


Old Englis 


A. 
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This 
Can of wax 
FREE 


You will be given a can of 
Old English Wax free when 
you buy your Old English 
Waxer- Polisher. If your 


Lasts a lifetime. 


dealer hasn’t it, order direct 
on the coupon below. 


h 


S. BOYLE COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Wax 3 


Tue A. S. Boyce Company, 1349 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cc] Check here for Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Polisher 


Send me your free book, “Beauti- | Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
Fal Flanesi ilandvock:and and English Waxer-Polisher with a can 
Slammin ce ah as Macrae aa of Wax Free at the special time- 
ture—Their Finish and Care.” limited price of $5.00. 












| him exhibit great determination. 


Their Parents 


striving by precept and maxim to 
their children properly? 

Yet, come to think of it, I have seen actiye 
youngsters, whose every muscle was insistent 
on exercise, told that they were “naughty” 
when they were simply restless. Haven't 
you seen young children called “bad” 
slapped when their insatiable desire for know}. 
edge led them to pick up some trifle they 
were not supposed to have? 

I remember an incident involving a youngster 
of my acquaintance. It was his first day jg 
Eee school. The teacher sent him to the 

lackboard to copy a figure there and he did 
so. When it was completed, she told him to 
rub it out. He refused. She made the boy 
next rub it out.. The young artist promptly 
punched the boy in the nose and was sent 
home in disgrace, branded both by the teacher 
and by his parents as “a bad boy.” 

Now, while there can be no question about 
the necessity of teaching children discipline, 
from my point of view that boy wasn’t bad, or 
at least did not mean to be bad. I can 
thoroughly appreciate his feelings. It was 
the first piece of creative work that he had 
achieved, and he was proud of it, so proud 
that he did not wish to see it destroyed. 

He simply did not understand. _ His parents 
had not bothered to instill in his youthful 
mind any comprehension of the first essentials 
of civilization, law and order. It is too much, 
I suppose, to expect a busy teacher to recognize 
that in this young man there had been ex 
hibited two traits of character, pride and 
determination, which, properly steered, would 
easily have proved to be desirable qualities. 

Ever since I heard this incident about this 
youngster, I have watched his career with 
interest. Several times since, I have seen 
He is the 
youngest of three children, and yet he gets his 
way with the others. His father, absorbed 
in his business, and his mother, active in social 


bring up 


| affairs, have left his education mostly to ser- 


| Vants 


and teachers. With qualities that 
might make him a very successful man, I fear 
for his future unless he learns obedience and 
to respect the rights of others. : 

His parents, like many other American 
parents, never take the time to explain things 
to him. They are too busy to do anything 
but punish him when he is “wrong.” 


ARENTS do not seem to appreciate the 
fact that children have a lot of common 
sense. Look back at your own childhood and 


| recall how often when you were told that certain 





| selves. 


things were “wrong” to do, you instinctively 
realized that they were not. At least, you 
realized that they were not “wrong” in them- 
Your experience with life and your 
viewpoint as to the rights of other people 
may have been too limited for you to make a 
proper decision, but at any rate the command 
to do or not to do certain things inspired within 


| you a sense of revolt. 


Morals, after all, are the regulations that the 
grown-ups have learned from experience are 


| necessary if you want to get along well with 


your neighbors. In different centuries, i 
different countries, in different communities, 


| there are entirely different sets of morals. 


Children, lacking wide contacts with life, 
have no morals to speak of until somebody 
teaches them right from wrong, and most 
parents content themselves with — saying 
“That’s wrong,” without attempting © 
explain why. , 

Parents of the proper sort begin early to 
instill in their children regard for the nights 
of others and the necessity of obedience, and to 
try to teach their children the reason W®) 
things are wrong. 

Yet many parents are not of the prope 
sort. All too often, when a child snatches 4 


| toy from another child, you see an impatient 


parent grab the toy away and slap the child’s 
hand. Does that teach the child anything 
except resentment? Yet with a little time a” 
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Their Parents 


alittle patience such an incident might easily 
be capitalized into a lesson on respecting other 
ple’s property. 

How often will a father buy a boy a drum 
and then, when he begins playing it in the 
house, gruffly order him to “stop that noise.” 
Of course, he could, if he wished, explain that 
the noise annoys others, and help the youngster 
find a place where he could drum to his heart’s 
content, but, alas, fathers in too many cases 
consider that it is more important to read 
about Babe Ruth than to bother with explain- 
ing “right trom wrong” to their children. 

More attention paid by parents to teaching 
their children why they ought to obey, why 
they ought to respect the rights of others, why 
they should endeavor to be polite and obliging, 
would make them grow up to better citizen- 
ship and happier lives. 





Ionce knew a girl who in a large girls’ school 


found herself the ugly duckling. She was 
homely, and realizing it, took stock of herself. 

“pli never get anywhere on my looks,” 
she said to herself. ‘I’m going to start being 
so nice to other people that they can’t help 
but like me.” 

So successful was her policy that in the year 
she was graduated they voted her “the most 
popular girl,” and shortly afterward she 
married happily. Today, asa mation, she 
is as homely as ever, but in the city where she 
lives she is one of the most popular women, 
adored by her family and friends, and no one 
ever thinks about her looks. 

The need of being obliging to others and 
respecting their rights is a lesson. that all 
parents should teach. If children are to grow 
up to places of respect in the community, 
parents must take the time to teach them the 
values of obedience, of respecting others’ 
rights, and to explain why some things are 
“right” and other things are “wrong.” 

Parents are too much given to saying “you 
mustn’t” without telling why. Other things 
apparently seem so much more important to 
them than making their children have a proper 
understanding of the duties of life and their 
relation to the community. Maybe the 
visitor from Betelgeuse had some grounds for 
the opinion he expressed. 


Observation No. 4—Parents try to make life 
too easy for their children. 

With this observation, I for one have little 
dispute. As I look about, I see that the men 
and women who lead the most successful and 
happy lives are those who have known ad- 
versity. An uphill climb develops the muscles 
and lungs. 

_ The son of wealthy parents has a far harder 
time making something of himself than the 
boy who has had to work his way through 
college. Girls who all their lives have been 
waited on by servants, and never have learned 
to do anything for themselves, are lucky if 


they do not grow into selfish, complaining | 


women. 

I was talking recently with a member of the 
faculty in one of the big universities. Said he: 

“One of the troubles we have is that parents 
give their boys too much money to spend. 
One of our freshmen has an allowance of two 
hundred dollars a week. Any number of the 
boys have automobiles of their own. How 
can a boy be expected to keep his mind on his 
studies under such conditions? Furthermore 
the wealthiest students set the pace, and all the 
others try to emulate them.” 

Too much luxury, too much money, is a bad 
thing for the development of character in 
either boy or girl. It always has seemed to 
me that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had the right 
idea. Just because he could afford it he saw 
no reason why people should be hired to wait 
on his children. They were taught to wait 
on themselves. ‘ 

Each Rockefeller child, as it got to be seven 
or eight, to be sure, received an allowance of 
its own—thirty cents a week! But the rule 


was laid down that ten cents was to be saved, 
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Whose fault when children disobey? People 
judge you by the behavior of your children. 
If your child ever did this what would you do? 


oes Your Child Ever 
Embarrass You : 


HERE is nothing more embarrass- 
ing, nothing ~ more humiliating, 
than a naughty child. Every 

mother knows that people judge her by 
the behavior of her children—that 
parents with unruly youngsters are sel-- 


dom popular, seldom asked to go to places. . 


How do you act 
when your child 
openly disobeys 
in front of visi- 
tors? Doyou flush 
and murmur apol- 
ogies? Do youpun- 
ish the child then 
and there? Or do 
you pretend not 
to notice the inci- 
dent and attempt 
to “cover it up”? 


Unnecessary Humiliation 


A disobedient child is a constant 
source of trouble and humiliation. Yet 
all this worry, all this embarrassment, 
is NOW unnecessary 


Now you need no longer worry about 
the behavior of your children. No mate 
ter how lively they may be, no matter 
how mischievous, you can easily give 
them a simple training which will make 
them courteous, truthful and obedient— 
a source of pride and joy, instead of em- 
barrassment and humiliation. No longer 
need you be constantly worried when 
visitors call, for fear your child will “fact 
up” or misbehave. With a wonderful 
new method of home training you can 
have perfect confidence that your child 
will behave without constant supervision, 
constant watching. 


Aiding Parents 


This entirely new and different method 
of child training has been evolved by 
Professor Ray C. Beery, A. B., M. A. 
(Harvard and Columbia). After years 
of scientific research and practical ex- 
perience in child training, Professor 
Beery has formed the Parents Associa- 
tion to aid parents in the proper training 
of their children. Today the Parents 
Association is bringing a great construc- 
tive help to 30,000 members in training 
children to have sturdy health of body, 
fineness of mind and nobility of character. 


This great movement will bring you 
the help you so badly need. It will show 
you how to win the child’s complete 
confidence—how to make him all that 


How do 
you act 
when your 






child openly disobeys in A disobedient childisa Wh 
front of visitors? Should constant source of trou- 
this child be punished? ble and humiliation 


In using advertisements see page 4 


you have ever.wished him to be—- 
whether he is still-in the cradle or is 
eighteen years old. 


Correcting Mistakes 


It tells you how to correct mistakes of 
early training—how to suppress temper 
in children with- 
out punishment 
—how.to dis- 
courage the 
“why” habit in 
regard to: com- 
mands. 

This new sys- 
tem does not 
deal in general- 
en your child ities. It shows 
“‘acts up,” doyou by concrete il- 
conquer or does he? lustration ex- 
actly how to overcome every dis- 
agreeable habit, every doubtful 
trait. And best of all, this new method 
is not difficult to apply—it is simplicity 
itself. 


Interesting Book FREE 


We have prepared a booklet, “New 
Methods in Child Training,” which tells 
about the new methods discovered by 
Professor Beery and describes the work 
of the Association. We shall be glad to 
send you this book absolutely free. It 
will tell you some facts about child 
training which you never dreamed of 
before. 

This book will be promptly mailed to 
you upon receipt of the coupon or a post 
card. Send for it now. The future of 
your child—his character, his person- 
ality, his success—all depend on she type 
of training you give him.now. The 
Parents Association method is un- 
doubtedly the most scientific . and 
authoritative system ever prepared. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, Inc, 
Dept, 6511 Pleasant Hili, Ohio 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 6511, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your booklet, “New Methods in 
Child Training,” and information about the Parents 
Association, free of charge. ‘This does not obligate 
me in any way. 
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THE GRISWOLD MEFG. CO., Dept. C-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. | 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast Aluminum Extra Finished Cooking Utensils, Waffle 
Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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DON’T SCALD YOUR HANDS! 





Safety Fill 
method 







Own a 


“GRISWOLD 


Safety Fill Cast Aluminum 
TEA KETTLE 


HAT special opening for filling the Griswold Tea 
Kettle is something every woman can appreciate! It 
eliminates all danger from painful steam burns. 


The old-fashioned 
*‘ dangerous way of 
filling the kettle. 


You don’t have to open the large cover just under the 
handle which lets out a cloud of dangerous steam. Simply 
press your thumb on the knob in front, and fill the kettle 
through the special opening. 

Besides this exclusively Griswold feature, this cast 
aluminum tea kettle possesses other important superior- 
ities:—extra large flat bottom insuring quick heating; 
straight edge across front of bottom giving firm base to 
rest on when kettle is tipped for pouring; low, always 
cool, ebonized handle, relieving wrist strain; and large, 
swing-hinge cover. The sturdiness of Griswold cast 
aluminum is such that even if you forget and leave the 
kettle on the fire after it has boiled dry, it will resist 
several hours of this torture without injury. 


Griswold Cast Aluminum Tea Kettles are so good- 
looking that they make delightful Christmas gifts. If 
your dealer cannot supply them, write direct to us for 
names of dealers who can. 
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Their Parents 


ten cents was for Sunday school, and ten cents 
for spending. Each child was encouraged to 


| keep accounts, with a nickel a week bonus if 


the accounts were correct, and a nickel fine 
if they weren’t. Whatever else the Rockefeller 
children may know, they certainly have been 
trained to understand the value of money, 
But most American parents fail to recognize 








the value of such training. Remembering the 
hardships of their own youth, they foolishly 
strive to give their children what they call 
“advantages.” 

Make a list of all the successful people you 
know, and look into their past lives to see how 
many of them had “advantages.” Hudson 
Maxim used to walk four miles through the 
snow barefoot to school, and became a success- 
ful and prosperous inventor. Thomas Edison 
was a candy butcher on a railway train. 
Henry Ford had all the hardships of boyhood 
on a farm. So much for inventors. Look 
over the list of statesmen, Abraham Lincoln, 
reading by the light of a pine knot in a cabin; 
Garfield, a poor boy; Roosevelt, battling all 
through his youth against ill-health and bad 
eyesight. Take the leading educators—most 
of them began as poor teachers in country 
schools. Most of the successful bankers, 
business men, lawyers, writers, are those who 
began at the bottom and worked their way up. 

The handicap of poverty in youth develops 
character. Too many advantages strip chil- 
dren of strength to battle tor a place worthwhile. 
There’s only one real advantage that any 
parent can give any child, and that is education, 
the right kind of education, to help him to 
develop his mind, to learn to think for himself, 
to study not when things happened, but why 
they happened. 

Yes, I’m inclined to think Li Hung is right. 
Parents are foolish about trying to give their 
children too many advantages. 


Observation No. 5—Parents set a bad example. 

Of course, I have no idea of what the visitor 
from Betelgeuse was thinking when he wrote 
that, but I should not be surprised if it was 
written after some prosperous American family 
had entertained him at dinner. 

When he arrived in America, he must have 


| been informed, of course, that there was a law 
| against the sale and drinking of alcoholic 


beverages. He could go into respectable 
homes, expecting naturally to find a law- 
abiding family. What a shock it would be to 
find liquor served at the table, and the head of 
the house openly boasting in front of his 
children about his deals with law-breaking 
bootleggers. 

Now, this article isn’t about Prohibition. 
My ideas on that subject are still somewhat 
mixed up. When I wasa youngster, some well- 
meaning but misguided reformers had had 
inserted in the back of the physiologies some 
alarming pages about what whiskey would do 
to you if you drank it. If everything those 
physiologies said about whiskey was true, I 
ought to have been dead long ago. 

Since that time I have seen a lot of the evils 
of alcoholism. I know that intemperance has 
caused a lot of unhappiness and poverty and 


| crime. . And-yet none of the crimes of alcohol 


| regarding the law of the land? 


seem to me to-have the menace that lies in the 
disregard of the Prohibition law that is being 
shown in the well-to-do homes. 

What can be the effect ‘on children’s minds, 
when they find their own parents openly dis 
How can they 


| be expected to respect any law? If their 





| 


parents decide for themselves which laws 
they will keep and which laws they will not, 
have not the children tue same right? 

I confess the attitude of many so-called 
“reputable” Americans toward the Prohibition 
law is entirely beyond me. When you dine in 
homes, instead of apologizing for breaking the 
law, they apologize if through their supplies 
having run out, they are unable to break it. 

Not long ago, a business man was showing 


| me some gifts he had bought for his daughter's 
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Their Parents 


birthday. She wasa girl of twenty. One thing 
he had bought for her was a silver pocket flask. 
“Pm rather broad-minded,” I said, “but I 
must confess I can hardly approve of that as 
a gift from a father to his daughter.” 
“t's this way,” he explained. “This 
unger generation will drink, and if my 
daughter is going to drink when she goes out 
with a young man, Id rather she’d drink 
liquor that she takes from home, that I know is 
all right, than run the risk of having her take the 
poisonous stuff that is being sold everywhere.” 
But why must she drink? If her parents 
kept the iaw, I suspect that she would keep it, 
too. Certainly many parents do set their 
children a bad example, and not only their 
children, but the whole community, the aliens 
who come to live among us. There are too 
many of us so-called “reputable” citizens who 
are law-breakers. 


Observation No. 6—Parents forget their own 
youth. 

It is a historical fact, I suppose, that each 
generation thinks that the next is going to 

rdition. A man I know recently purchased 
an old house in a neighboring state, and in it 
he found a lot of bound volumes of magazines 
issued the year he was born. Curiously he 
looked them over, wondering what the people 
of that period were thinking and writing about. 
To his amazement he found that most of the 
articles, with a few minor changes, could be 
published today. One. writer was deploring 
the immodesty of women’s clothing, another 
the falling off in church attendance, a third 
the irreverence of the younger generation. 

Parents do forget. They forget what their 
parents and grandparents said and thought 
about them. 

Not long ago I heard a middle-aged man 
inveighing against petting parties. There came 
back to me some of the things that he and 
I used to do in our boyheod, the kissing 
games we used to play, the straw-rides over 
the snow, each boy huddled close to the girl 
of his choice under the robes. If our parents 
had seen and known all that went on, probably 
they would have been just as much shocked as 
we pretend to be at petting parties. 

As a matter of fact, looking back over 
history, each generation seems to have been 
pretty well able to take care of itself, no matter 
what its parents said or did about it. Children 


do not really belong to their parents at all, | 
. when you come down to it. They belong to 


the future—to the community at large. 

If you consider this false doctrine, stop and 
think what happens when you beat your 
children. The community steps in and stops 
you if you go too far. If you do not feed and 
clothe them properly, the community makes 
you do it. If you do not send them to school, 
the community sends a truant officer after 
them. When wars come, the community in- 
vades your home and takes your children away. 


In the last analysis your children are not | 
yours, but the community’s. Your job is to | 


rear them to fit the community needs, to give 
them the advantage of education, to encourage 
them to think for themselves, to let them 
develop according to their own individuality. 

The younger generation today faces a far 
different world than we old folk knew. The 
automobile, the telephone, the aeroplane, 
the movies, the radio—things that we never 
heard of—are commonplace to them. Their 
lives are different. Their problems are 
different. Their future will be different. 

One thing more is certain. When this 
Present heedless younger generation reaches 
our age, it will be worried about its children, 
too. That’s the way of the world. And after 
reading over what I have written, if there’s 
any conclusion at all I can reach, it is that it 
would pay “their parents,” or “your parents,” 
whichever way you want to put it, to do a 
little more worrying about your own conduct, 
and a little bit less about your children’s. 
They'll come out all right, in spite of you. 
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Doni Spend all Moming 
Cooking the Big Dinner, 
HANKSGIVING morning! Dinner at 
one. Ifyou havea Tappan range you need 


not start cooking before eleven. Tappan con- 
struction, convenience and performance reduces 





The the necessary cooking time of the big meal toa 
Reid’ couple of hours. 
Corners 


The turkey goes into the big oven early. And the 
Wilco-Tappan Heat Regulator keeps it roasting prop- 


erly without further attention. Then,when it’s time, $*hecountlessre- 


the rest of the feast is cooked quickly on the roomy beautiful Tappan 
cooking top over high burners that give the fastest, finge with the 
most efficient cooking flame known. Thewhole din- emay Spi 
ner’s ready on the dot when you cook on one of pan cook book and 


these beautiful Tappans. p pceen cas 


THE TAPPAN STOVE CoO. 
CUANSFIELD, OHIO. 
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The season opens, the races are on,—wherever fashionable Society is, 
there is a Butterick expert noting the success or failure of each new style 
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triumphantly from Paris were 
waiting for them at home y 
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In Paris Butterick has a staff of experts 
busy night and day. They have entrée to 
the advance showings of all the great 
dressmaking houses. Behind the scenes 
in the great fashion centers of the world 
they are at home. They know not only 
what the successful new styles are but how 
they are achieved, the secret details of 
their creation. 
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~The ve ry styles they brought 
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“Every worthwhile style I ‘ ‘ pi 
could buy in Paris, I foundin © 2 \' 
our own pattern department 
when I got back,” says the 
head of a $20,000,000 a 
year department store 


HE new mode that all Paris 

was talking about, the style 
influences shown at the recent openings, 
the changed silhouette he had hurried 
home with—it was all there in the 
Butterick pattern department when he 
got back! 

In the great fashion centres of the 
world Butterick is busy night and day. 
The new long tubular coat Paris is wear- 
ing, the coat frock with circular flounces, 
the tailored suit with its waistcoat 
blouse, the new modes that characterize 
the season—you find a Butterick pat- 
tern for every one of them! 

Open your Butterick pattern—there 
in its Deltor, is, step by step, the way a 
great dressmaker would make that frock. 

Paris uses buttons and buttonholes to 
trim the new frocks and coats, and 
pockets that are smartly bound— the 
Deltor shows you just how it is done. 
Tier draperies are in—your frock, so 
easily made with the Deltor, was the 
first to appear at the country club 
dances. 

By wireless, by cable, by mail, the 
news of just how each new effect is 
achieved pours into Butterick’s New 
York office. You know, to the last de- 
tail, just how to make the new styles, 
when you have the Deltor. With it, you 
make your costume just as a great 
dressmaker would. 
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A Letter to a Relative 


(Continued from page 13) 





moment, he felt very much the need of com- 
forting contact with his partner. He hadn’t 
seen him since that day at the cemetery when 
the other had stood alongside him, with a hand 
on his shoulder, while he looked down into an 
en grave. 

ba flee dragging days at home he had 
craved the comforting contact with this 
associate of his. He hoped to have it now. 
But he was to be denied this small melancholy 
satisfaction. His partner was gone from the 
office and gone for good. And Barnaby Cope’s 
business honor was gone, too—fouled, defiled, 
broken all to little bits. 

The fraud, it appeared, had been going on 
for years. Month in and month out, the 

artner had been despoiling the business. It 
would seem that the sickness and the death of 
Cope’s wife, which took Cope away, had given 
the thief exactly the opportunity he needed for 
rounding out the looting to completeness. 
Whether he had chosen this time for running 
away because the job so thoroughly was done 
—although, for that matter, discovery might 
have been fended off perhaps for months yet 
—or because his culprit conscience sickened 
within him at the prospect of having daily in- 
tercourse with the saddened man whose con- 
fidence he had so grossly abused, Cope never 
knew. He never tried to find out. 

He did not very much care. 

This double clouting had left the victim 
numbed and dull. His wife was dead, and he 
was bogged deep in a mire of commercial and 
financial ruination, and he had lost his faith in 
human beings. A sense of the injustice of 
things made him fretful to be clear of all this 
dismal mess and bother. Well, by the terms 
of his philosophy there was a way to get clear 
of it; that much, anyhow, was certain. 
































: wy A DULLED impatience he went through 
4 the wearisome legal pother that followed 
after the failure. Gilpin, skilful, alert and 
quietly sympathetic, was his counsel. In 
adjudging him a bankrupt the judge on the 
bench absolved Cope of any share of wilful 
blame, but scolded at him for culpable negli- 
gence in that he so blindly had entrusted to 
the keeping of a most unworthy steward his 
moneyed interests, his own professional repute, 
_and the good name and credit of the concern 
which his father before him had built up. So 
before the bar of high business he stood con- 
victed of a most serious crime—the crime of 
deliberate carelessness. 

He was shamed; he had been made an utter 
fool of; his pride—and of that he had a plenty 
—had been torn to scraps. He had fallen 
from a tall place in his special world, and in 
the crash his sense of self-respect and his sense 
of self-importance both had been smashed up. 

In his present state it seemed to him that 
everywhere that he went aow he was being 
nudgec by coid shoulders, was being regarded 
by mocking and contemptuous eyes; his ears 
seemed nilled with the sounds of a half-pitying, 
half-scornful laughter. Morbidity so works 
on sane men sometimes. 

Divers of his friends stood by him. There 
was Gilpin, of course, always faithful and 
tactful and deft. There was Stacy, who 
wanted him to go to Chile and take over the 
development of some new copper properties 
which Stacy lately had bought down there. 
With an effort of clumsy diplomacy which was 
as unexpected as it was touching, coming from 
a man like Stacy, the big awkward old fellow 
strove to make it plain, by indirection, that he 
was not making a place for Cope through any 
instinct of charity. The opening was there, 
and the opportunity, both calling for a com- 
petent hand. There was presented, to the 
right man, an opportunity to climb, and Cope, 
as Stacy full well knew, and so stated, amply 

was qualified; he had been a successful mining 
engineer before he took over the business his 
father bad left him. 
































For Oil, 
Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of cleven artists— 
sculptors, craftsmen, painters, 
and critics—picked this, the 
design of Miss Mary Bishop, 
as the lamp combining the 
most beautiful proportions, 
harmonious tones and prac- 
ticable design of all those at 
the Art Alliance or America’s 
Exhibition of 1923. 








1614 inches high— 
Shade, 13 inches 
diameter 


The base is cast in Medallium, of 
rich, statuary bronze finish, which not 
only allows the artist's delicately re- 
fined contours and gracefully propor- 
tioned masses to be faithfully pre- 
served in their charming simplicity, 
but also insures their permanency. The 
shade, designed as a unit with the 
lamp, is in tones of grey-gold-brown 
graded into ivory brown—chosen by Miss 
Bishop to carry her scheme of color 
harmony—with deep, rich brown stripes 
toward the bottom of the flare, and 
edges bound with strips of dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League paid 
$2500 for This Lamp in Order to 
Sell Replicas of it for Only $5.90 


commonplaces _ offered 
market, with their ill-proportioned, un- 
balanced designs and garish colors—particularly 
with those few poor specimens adapted for burning 
oil——the Decorative Arts League determined to 
procure for reproduction, the most beautifully de- 
adapted 


Wearied by the drab 
on the 


signed, harmoniously colored table lamp, 
for either oil or gas as well as electricity, that the 
best artistie talent in America could produce, cost 
what it would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of America 


was enlisted and a _ great national competition 


arranged, 

Cash awards of $1300 were offered, and eleven 
eminent artists and critics selected by the Art 
Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 artists entered 
the competition, from 26 different states and 
provinces, 307 different designs were submitted. 
Though all were beautiful, many of them sur- 
passingly so, the final verdict went unanimously to 
the lamp of Miss Mary Bishop (illustrated above), 
and she received the Blue Ribbon and Grand Prize 
of $600.00, 


$2500 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total ex- 
pense of something over $2500, the one design for 
a table lamp unmistakably supreme fer its purpose. 
And this, the Blue Ribbon Lamp, each one bearing 
the artist’s signature, is now offered for a limited 
time by the League to those who appreciate the 
possession of such artistic things. 


Price—The Most Amazing 
Point of All 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like that 
of all articles offered by the League, is actually 


less than is asked in stores for even the common- 
place factory designs of similar type. It is $5.90. 
Look about you in the stores and see how pitiably 
little you can get for even twice or three times that 
amount and then think that now through the League’s 
plan, you can for merely $5.90 have for your home 
the lamp on which a jury of the most diserimi- 
nating judges of art conferred the Blue Ribbon. 

That is the League’s purpose—to prove that the 
most substantial and artistic things need cost no 
more than drab commonplaces if the right methods 
of production and distribution are used. 

Most of the League’s offerings are never adver- 
tised to the public, but are offered privately to 
corresponding members. (Such membership costs 
nothing—it merely registers your name as wanting 
to be informed of the League’s offerings and given 
the members’ prices on them in ease you ever wish 
to buy. Sce coupon below.) Only a few such espe- 
cially great triumphs as Aurora, or this Mary 
Bishop Prize Lamp, are announced each year, and 
then only for the purpose of widening the corre- 
sponding membership to include a few more discern- 
ing people, 


Sent You On Approval 


All League products are sold strictly subject to 
the purchaser's approval. All.you need to do is to 
Sign and mail the coupon, When the lamp comes 
you pay the postman $5.90, plus the postage. You 
then take five days to see the lamp lighted, to 
study its effect. If by that time you have not de- 
cided that you never before made so good a purchase, 
you return the lamp to us and all your money will 
be refunded in full. That is the League’s way of 
doing business Send coupon now, for it might be 
months, or years, before you see another announce- 
ment of the League. So sign and mail this coupon 
now—without risk. 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member’’ 
it being distinctly understood that such 
nothing, either now or later, and is to entail no 


League, 


simply registers me as one interested in hearing 
for home decoration and use. 


You may send me, at the members’ special price, 
and * will pay the postman $5.90, plus the post 
satisfactory 1 can return tke lamp within five days 


refund my money in full. 


membership is to cost me 
obligation of any kind. It 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, Gas 
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CheDAVENPORT 


SERVES BY DAY AND BY NIGHT 
eh©) 


ce Adds to your 


hours of leisure 


All through the day and in the half-lit hours 
of evening the Davenport Bed adds to your 
hours of leisure the beauty and grace inspired 
by lovely furniture. Bodies fatigued with the 
endless duties of the day find it arestful haven. 


Davenport Beds add leisure hours by func- 
tioning as the “extra bed” for guests; a guest 
room after all is just another room the busy 
housewife must keep clean. With a Daven- 
port Bed in your home, you are ready for 
guests at all times, saving the extra room and 
its attendant upkeep. 


A variety of designs and styles of Davenport 
Beds makes it easy to choose just the piece that 
will appropriately fit into your surroundings. 


Ask about Davenport Beds where good 
furniture is sold. At the furniture store they 
will gladly demonstrate their easy operation, 
and show you a variety of them. 


Our brochure shows photographs of 
nearly a hundred styles. Write for it. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


g06 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


Copyright 1923 Davenport Bed Makers of America 
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A Letter to a Relative 


But it meant starting in again down near 
the bottom, and Cope for too long had been at 
the top. And he was tired—so desperately 
tired—of bothersome routine. Since the fajj. 
ure he had been required to handle in person 
a mass of small detail, and he found each petty 
task more irksome than a great transaction 
would have been. All these latter years he had 
had a capable private secretary to write his 
letters, a clerk to do his telephoning for him 
a valet to serve his personal needs at home: 
these years had spoiled him. He couldn't 
get back in the harness again for a long 
pull. Besides, he had private projects of 
his own. 

He thanked Stacy and declined the place. 

“Think it over,” said Stacy; ‘‘take a week 
ora month. You’re a young man yet as men 
go these days—twenty years younger than [ 
am. The job needs you, and you need the 
job. I tell you what—I’Il hold the proposition 
| open until I hear from you—anyhow, I'll hold 
| it open for two weeks.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ITH that understanding Cope came 

away. He didn’t know where he would 
be in two weeks from then, and didn’t care 
either—but he knew very well where he 
wouldn’t be. His plan all was made.° It had 
been made for a month past. He waited 
| merely until his affairs were quite in order 
before he put it to the proof. 

To the creditors he had given up whatever 
was left to him of his personal fortune. He 
| had kept out only his wife’s small estate, put- 
ting it into a trust fund for certain specified 
purposes, namely, the maintenance and the ed- 
ucation of his son; when the son came of age, 
the principal or such part of it as remained 
| would be put unreservedly into his hands to 
do with as he thought fit. This had been his 
; main concern. In his abiding frame of mind 
nothing else very much mattered. 

On a certain night, canvassing the situation, 
he told himself that except for a single neces- 
sary detail all had been done and intelligently 
| done. In the room he had been occupying 
these last few months at the club—his home 
was gone now—he set about such small prepa- 
rations as were needful for the performance 
of the one thing remaining. 

It didn’t take long. He emptied a revolver 
of its shells, tested its action, and then reloaded 
it. With a sort of detached curiosity he took 
note that his hand did not tremble as he slipped 


| the slick, greasy little brass lozenges into the 


cylinder, that his pulse did not jump, that in 
all respects he felt absolutely calm, contained; 
his mind answered to every test for steadfast- 


| ness and:clarity. This was, in a way, interest- 


ing; what was more, it confirmed his prior 


| judgment in the soundness and value of his 





personal philosophy. 
There were only two message to be written, 


| and the first of these he wrote very swiftly. 
| It was for Gilpin. It ran so: 


| “DEAR GILLY: 


‘This is moreorlessunnecessary. Youknow 
what is to be done as regards the boy and all 
else. But I didn’t want to go away without 


| a farewell word to you. 


“Do you remember that night last fall up 


| in the woods when we discussed this suicide 


business—or rather, when I talked of it and 
you listened? This contingency seemed im- 
mensely far off then. Tonight it’s here. And 


| since it is here I want you to know that what 


has happened lately and what is happening 
now—and, I’m sure, what is about to happen— 
all prove that I was right then and still am 
right. 

“Bye-bye, old man. I’m starting off, grate- 
ful to you for all your kindliness and goodness 
to me.” 

He signed it with his initials, put it in an 
envelope, and addressed it. ; 

Then he drew another sheet of paper to him 
and began the other letter: 
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A Letter to a Relative 


“My Own Dear LITTLE Son: 

This is to say good-by to you. I am going 
away on a long journey.” 

He laid the pen down, and he took up a 
photograph framed in silver that stood on the 
far side of the small table at which he was 
sitting. He took it up in both his hands, 
enfolding it in them in a sort of caressing 
pressure. 

It was a photograph of a twelve-year-old 
boy—a boy with round, plump cheeks and 
round, inquisitive eyes. If the camera had 
told the truth about him he was not a partic- 
ularly handsome boy, but he was rather a 
bright-looking one. Not even his sobered 
embarrassment at being made to sit for his 
likeness, his evident air of self-consciousness in 
the ordeal of the posing, could hide the alert- 
ness that was in his look. He was in the 
military uniform of a preparatory school. The 
high soldier’s collar and the buttons and braid 
and the cadet cap enhanced rather than took 
from the still babyish contours of his face. 

For nearly half an hour, without speaking, 
almost without moving, Barnaby Cope sat 
there staring at the photograph of his son. 
Then he balanced it on the table top in a new 
place, near to him, where it would come directly 
under his eye when he raised his head or shifted 
his gaze from his writing, and again he took 
his pen in his right hand and dipped it into the 
ink and considered the opening words he had 
set down. 

It seemed to him that, somehow, ages had 
passed since he set them down. He made as 
though to scratch them out. With the pen 
poised, he changed his mind. He let them 
stand. He added another sentence and, with 
it, ended the paragraph so that now it read: 


“My Own Dear LITTLE Son: 

“This is to say good-by to you. I am going 
away on a long journey. But I shall come 
back.” 

Helet that stand. His hand moved steadily, 
covering one sheet after another with lines. 
This is what, thereinafter, he wrote: 


“T HAD meant to go away without seeing you 

again. I know that I haven’t been very 
cheerful company lately, so I hoped to leave 
with you the memory of a daddy in good humor 
and high spirits rather than the daddy of these 
past few weeks. That much of it was on | 
your account, but I had another reason. I was 
afraid that just seeing you might affect me in 
the resolution I had formed:in my mind about 
the trip I was meaning to go on. It didn’t 
seem possible that merely being with you fora 
few minutes or a few hours would make me 
change my mind, because I had thought the 
matter all out and the plan I intended to follow | 
seemed to me the very best plan; but still, I 
didn’t care to take the chance. So you see, 
selfishness was at the back of it, too. I’m 
afraid I have been very selfish here of late; I’ve 
been so busy thinking of my own personal 
affairs that I disregarded the claims you have 
on me, 

“And of course you have the greatest of all 
possible claims on me now that your mother 
has been taken away from us, for you are my | 
son, my own flesh and blood, the closest to me 
of any one on earth. And I have a claim on 
you, too, Barnaby, for I am your father. As 
I look at it, there’s a partnership between us, a 
partnership that was formed when you came 
into the world, even before you came into it. 
As the older member of the firm, the one who 
has had the more experience and whose judg- 
ment in some things, at least, should be better, 
it Is my duty to stand by you, the younger 
member, until you have grown up and are old 
enough to say for yourself whether you want 
to continue the arrangement or branch out for 
yourself. But I hope you'll never want to see 
the partnership broken up. I hope we’ll be 
able to stick together always. Don’t you? 

“But that isn’t all that I wanted to write | 
to you about; there are other things which | 


Ham a la Wagner 


Trim all but a quarter inch 
rim of fat from a large cen- 
ter slice of ham cut one inch 
thick. Stick ten or twelve 
cloves into it, and rub in all 
of the brown sugar it will 
take up. 


Place ham in a Wagner Drip 
Drop Dutch Oven and sur- 
round and cover it with 
tart apples pared and quar- 
tered. Cover apples thickly 
with brown sugar, dust 
them lightly with cinnamon, 
and over all sprinkle a hand- 
ful of seedless raisins, 


Add very carefully, so as 
not to disturb the sugar 
and spices, enough cold 
water to reach almost to 
the top of the ham. Put the 

ip Drop cover on and 
simmer the contents over a 
very low fire for one hour, 
or place the Dutch Oven in 
the stove oven for about the 
same length of time. 
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Modernized Dutch Oven 
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HE dozens of raised angle points in- 

side the cover of the Wagner Drip 
Drop Roaster are like busy little fingers 
constantly basting your meat, all over, 
with the richness of its own concen- 
trated juices. 
The toughest beef or chicken yields to 
this magic cookery. And every fibre is 
permeated with delicious flavor, because 
the tight-fitting cover allows none of the 
savory, juice-laden steam to escape. 


The thick, seamless cast walls and cover 
of the Wagner Drip Drop Roaster sur- 
round the meat with the even, slow- 
cooking heat essential for moist, tender 
roasts. Quick scorching is impossible. 


You need this modern cooking utensil 
for old-fashioned good cooking. Use it 
on top of the stove or in the oven. Get it 
either in one of the round or useful oval 
shapes, in Wagner Cast Iron De Luxe or 
the beautiful Wagner Cast Aluminum. 


a6: 


Wagner Ware is sold by the best 
dealers everywhere. If yours can’t 
supply you, write us. Booklet on 
cooking utensils on request. 


THE WAGNER MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. 54, Sidney, Ohio 


Makers of Wagner Cast Aluminum Ware 
A and Wagner Cast Iron De Luxe Cooking 


Utensils 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ingnut is made of 


4 pure foo 


COCOANUTS FROM OUR PHILIPPINES 
PEANUTS FROM OUR SUNNY SOUTH 
MILK FROM OUR FINEST FARMS 


eter is a delicious spread for bread, 


as pure and wholesome and rich in nour- 
. ishment as the three pure foods it is made of. 


When you want to make an exceptionally fine 
cake, use Kingnut. You'll be surprised to find 
how much longer the cake keeps fresh and 
moist. 


Write for free book of delicious recipes. 


KELLOGG PRODUCTS, INC. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


KINGNUT 
NUT BREAD 


Cream 14 cup Kingnvt. 
Add 1 cup sugar and cream 
well together. Sift 3 cups 
flour, 6 tsp. baking powder 
and % tsp. salt together 
and add tocreamed mixture 
alternately with 1 cup milk. 
Mix well and add 1 cup 
walnuts. Let rise 15 min- 
utes in pans before baking. 
Bake in moderate oven 
about 45 minutes. 


Write for free booklet of 
delicious Kingnut Recipes. 


TO SPREAD ON BREAD 
BNRICH YOUR COOKING 
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A Letter to a Relative 


seem to me to be important. For, just here 
within the past few minutes, I’ve changed m 
plans about that trip. Within these same ue 
minutes I have changed my notions about g 
number of things. It is as though, all of a 
sudden, I have begun to view a good many 
matters in a way that is different from the way 
I had been looking at them before. 

“When I say I have changed my plans I do 
not mean that Iam not going away at all. For 
Iam. But it won’t be for so long a time as [ 
thought at first it would be. _ Still, I’ll probably 
be gone for a pretty long time, at that. [It 
may be years before I get back again. But 
T'll get back, that’s the main point. 

“And another thing is that I mean to see 
you again before I start off. I want you to tell 
the head master that, with his consent, I’m 
going to borrow you next Saturday. We'll 
have a holiday together somewhere and wind 
up with a farewell dinner party of just the two 
of us—you and I. 

“Of course, I could say to you then all the 
things that I’m writing down now; that is, I 
could try to say them. But I doubt whether 
T should succeed at the job. Somehow, a boy 
and his daddy nearly always get embarrassed, 
both of them, when they sit down together and 
try to tell each other what is really in their 
hearts. I remember I used to be that way 


| with my own father. I guess it’s that way 


with fathers and sons everywhere; a sort of 
shyness springs up between them. It is as 
though each one of them had things he wanted 
to say and yet couldn’t. And so often the 
father starts out with the best intention in the 
world but after a little while gets to preaching, 
and that’s tiresome. If ever I’ve made you 
feel that I was preaching to you, please forgive 
me. I promise to try not to doit again. We'll 
discuss things, and where we can’t agree we'll 
argue it out, so let’s cut out the preaching. 

“But right now, while certain subjects which 
are sort of preachifying subjects are fresh in 
my mind, I’m going to set them down on paper, 
and then we need not mention them between 
us at all next Saturday. For a while to come, 
some of these things may not be very clear to 
you. SoI want to ask you to keep this letter 
in a safe place where you can find it, and once 
in a while I want you to read it over again to 
yourself. And each time you do this I hope 
it will seem to you as though I were there with 
you, saying these words myself to you. As 
time passes, you’ll be able to understand more 


| clearly than perhaps you may now what I’m 
| driving at. 


“For, as I have just explained, I shan’t be 


| here to talk it over with you when you get in 
| doubt about something that has just come up. 


The work which takes me away means going 
to another country that is a long distance from 
the United States, and probably it will be a 
good many months and possibly even several 


| years before I return. All that time you'll 


be growing older and bigger and more able to 
understand. You see, it’ll be exactly as though 
you were carrying on the main business of our 
firm while the senior partner was away on a 
side trip. 

“TRY always to be a good sport, Barnaby. 


By this I mean, to be a good sport not only 
in your games and in your studies, but in 


| every situation which arises between you and 


your classmates, or between you and anybody 
else or anything else. It’s not always so easy 
to do this as it may sound. It means that 
always you must go in to win but to win fairly. 
And if you do win you must try not to be a 
greedy winner, and if you lose you must be a 


| good game loser and not a quitter, and you 


mustn’t whine over the result or sulk, but just 
make up your mind to wait for the next chance 
and try harder then than you tried the first 
time. 

“T believe the real big reason why we have 
been able, here in this country, to have a 
republic and to keep on having it is because, as 
a nation, we are a nation of pretty good sports. 
The same thing is true of the British and of 
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A Letter to a Relative 
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& 
he smaller countries. It is a thing for | oO 
pal for me to be proud of. Being good oO O 
sports has taught us Americans self-control, 
and organized self-control is only another name | 
for organized self-government, and that’s only | 
another name for a representative form of 
government such as we have. me 
“You'll see, as you get older, that the nations | 5 
which do not seem to be able to run themselves re) 





are usually the-nations that do not have the | 
kinds of sports we have. They don’t take a | 
hand in their national games; they sit and 

watch them being played, and that’s the 

reason why they can’t understand how it is | 
and why it is that a fellow who maybe knows | 
in advance that he’s certain to be beaten will | 
play all the same just as hard as he can, and | 
take his licking, and come up grinning and be 
ready to shake hands with the chap that bested 

him. That’s true, as you know, of amateur 
baseball and amateur boxing and football and 
cricket and all the good outdoor games, and 
it’s just as true of a national or a state or a city 
election. Those other nations may be just as | 
brave as we are, but they’ve never learned that, 
win or lose, the most important thing is to | 
abide by the referee’s decision. 





“PVE never talked with you about religion, 
Barnaby. I never intend to talk with you 
about it unless you see fit, of your own accord, 
to ask me for my opinion. When that day | 
comes—if it ever does come—I’ll give you my | 
views but not my advice. Whether or not | 
you ever join a church or ever profess any faith | 
must be a matter for you to decide for yourself | 
and by yourself. This is one place where the} © 
older member of the firm must keep hands off. | O 
The issue must be fought out between you and | 
what’s inside you. Still, I hope this much: | 
I hope, at the time you make your decision—| © 
and that time surely must come when you are a | 
few years older—that you may see your way | 
clear to take up some accepted religious creed. | O 
I don’t care what creed or which creed it is,) © 
either, just so long as it’s one which won’t make 
you narrow or bigoted or hypocritical or, most | oO 
of all, intolerant of people who hold different | O 
views. I’m beginning to think now that men| © 
and women who honestly can believe in some | 
definite form of religion are happier, as a rule, | o 
than those who can not bring themselves to| O 
believe. 
“But should you choose to disbelieve, I trust | 


out of your way to parade your personal 
opinions in the faces of those who think other- 
wise. You have a right to believe or to dis- 
believe, but I doubt whether you have a right, 
morally, to use your own influence to tear down 
another person’s faith. 

“I used to admire those great skeptics— 
agnostics, we call them—who by their logic 
or their gifts of argument or their powers as 
speakers and thinkers could upset the religious 
convictions of others. But I’m just beginning 
to see that the trouble with them is that while 
they may be able to take a thing away from 
other people, they have nothing to give back in | 
its stead. They can tear down but they can | 
not rebuild. | 

“It is as though they ripped to pieces a | 
beautiful picture in which they found faults | 
but then were unable to paint a better one to | 
take the place of what they had just destroyed. | 
It is as though you yourself saw a poor, feeble, | 
half-blind old man limping along through the | 
darkness on a crutch, and you stepped up and 
said to that man: ‘See here, that crutch of | 
yours wasn’t made right to begin with, and to | 
my eye it is crooked and no-account, and 
besides it’s taking you along the wrong road 
altogether. Give it to me.’ And you snatch | 
't away from him and you break it on your | 
knee, and with that the poor old fellow falls | 
down in the dust because now that his crutch, | 
which is his religion, has been taken away from 
him he hasn’t anywnere to go and no hope that | 
would lead him to try to keep on traveling at all. 

‘And that isn’t fair to him—I can see that 
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PANCAKE FLOUR ~ 





? Generous sample pack- 
FREE! er 


age—enough to make 
eight to twelve pancakes — and 
book of new recipes. Send today. 


OUSEKEEPERS who use Virginia 
Sweet Pancake Flour say that they 
never knew how good pancakes could be 
until they made them with Virginia Sweet. 


This is because Virginia Sweet Pancake 
Flour is always fresh and because it is an 
exclusive blend of carefully selected ingre- 
dients. 

It makes such tender pancakes that you 
can cut them with a fork and they are so 
light and flavory that people who do not 
ordinarily care for pancakes, pass their 
plates for more. Also ideal for waffles. 


THE FISHBACK COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 









Jobbers: The Vir- 
ginia Sweet prop- 
osition is unusu- 
ally liberal. Write 
for it. 
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The Fishback Company, Dept. 2, 
Indianapolis, Ind., or Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send sample package of Virginia Sweet Pan- 
cake Flour and book of new recipes. 
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Enables you to Wash, to Rinse, 
to Blue, and to Dry for the Line 


The Laun-Dry-Ette wringerless 
way keeps your hands attrac- 
tive. 


Do your hands embarrass you? 
Wash without putting hands 
into water. 


Wash in the kitchen if you like. 
Extra tubs not needed. 


egg 


The pioneerwringerless washing 
machine. Initsninth successful 
year. 


without putting your hands 
into water 


and the Laun-Dry-Ette whirls a whole tubful 
wringer-dry—in one minute, without a wringer. 
Of course, if you want to wash the old-fash- 
ioned way—and rinse and blue by hand—you 
can do so with aLaun-Dry-Ette but after you 
have tried it once, we are sure you will prefer 
the Laun-Dry-Ette Way. 


Thiswringerlesswashing machinecannot pull 
off nor break buttons, fasteners or hooks ; can- 
not press creases into the clothes; does not 
require extra tubs. You can wash in the 
kitchen, with the Laun-Dry-Ette, if you like 
and you don’t need to dread wet floors or 
wet hands. 


Why not make your washdays as free as possible 
from unnecessary work? Here right selection counts 
more than money. You owe it to yourself to seea 
wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette demonstrated before you 
buy any electric washing machine. 


We will gladly arrange a demonstration for you— 
without obligation on your part. Meantime, write 
for your copy of the latest printing of our helpful 
booklet entitled ‘‘7he Washing Machine That Does 
50% More’’. Gives new and important information 
about a better way to wash—a way to save your 
hands, your strength and your beauty. Sent abso- 
lutely freé. Write for it today. 

To get a patented Laun-Dry-Ette at once, go to 

the Laun-Dry-Ette dealer. If there is none in your 

locality take this advertisement to nearest electrical 

or hardware dealer and tell him to order a Laun- 


Dry-Ette for you. High grade dealers wanted in 
every electrified community. 


The Laundryette 
Mfg. Co. 
1233 E. 152nd St., 
Cleveland, O. 


© 1923 


4 Mfg. Co 
oy 
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HZ Lwanta copy of ‘‘The 
ON Washing Machine That 
3 <t A Does 50% More’’. 
The L. M. Co. Gee ee 
Cleveland 4v f/ Street __ 
Ohio wy” City Seabees 


Cleveland, O. 
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A Letter to a Relative 


now. Or, rather, I am just beginning to see it. 
It’s better for him and his peace of mind and 
better for the rest of the world, too, that he 
keep moving, even though you personally May 
believe he’s headed the wrong way, than that he 
should lose heart and lose purpose and quit 
trying to go ahead and instead should spend 
the remainder of his days groping about in the ’ 
dark where he can’t see any light at all and 
where to him everything has grown uncertain 
and vague. 

“T expect, little fellow, when you have read 
this far, you will wonder why I should be 
writing about such things as these and why all 
of a sudden I should have changed my way of 
looking at some of them. Well, I am going to 
tell you what has done it. Maybe you won't 
altogether understand I don’t quite under. 
stand it all myself. I only know that it has 
happened and that the thing which did it was 
you—or rather, your picture. That seems a 


} rather curious admission for me to be making, 





& 
a “gi Laundryette 
1233 E. 152nd St. 


doesn’t it? I shan’t pretend to try to explain 
it, either; I just know that it is true and that 
I’m very glad it is. 


“‘TUST as I was starting to write this letter, 

and while I still had my original plan in 
mind, I looked at your picture. You know the 
one I mean; it’s the one that was taken early 
last fall when you were entering school and 
wore your uniform for the first time. And asI 
sat here and looked at it a strange thing came 
to pass. It was as though, right out of the 
frame of your picture, you spoke to me—yes, 
you, my son—and you made me realize my 
opportunities and my obligations as I never 
had before. 

“Fathers get cheated, somehow. You'll 
appreciate that fact one of these days when you 
are a father and I’m a grand-daddy. I can. 
look back and recall how I was cheated. First, 
you were a baby and I was very proud of you 
and very happy over having a baby. And 
one morning I got up and, lo, the baby was - 
gone and instead there was a child in the house 
—a little shaver who could walk and talk and 
who could and did ask a million questions a 
day, more or less. And then, just when I was 
getting used to having the child around, he 
too vanished and you were a boy, a real boy. 

“You're a boy still—my boy, all of you, all 
the boy I’ll ever have—but even now, as I look 
again at your photograph, I can tell that 
before a very great while the boy also will be 
gone and a youth will be here—a youth who is 
still a part boy but the rest of him a man, with 
the makings in him of a man’s ambitions anda 
man’s desires and a man’s temptations. And 
gradually the boy part will disappear and you'll 
be all a man. 

“Now, that last one is really the most im- 
portant and the most wonderful change of them 
all. Maybe I shan’t be here to see it taking 
place. For already I can see it coming. I can 
see it foreshadowed in your eyes as they look 
straight out of your photograph and straight _ 
into mine. Between these words, as I write 
them down, I look back at you, and in your 
face I see many things. 

“T read in it proofs of what you have in- 
herited from me—traits for which I am more or 
less responsible. I see, reflected in you, my 
own weaknesses and what I hope is my stronger 
side—I can see that also—and of that I am 
proud. I hope that your weaknesses will be 
less than mine were and easier to conquer, and 
that your strength will be greater than my 
strength has been. You'll need all the strength 
you can dig up out of your own nature for this 
game we call living. 

“I get a wonderful feeling about you, Bar- 
naby. I get this feeling—that although we 
count as two, we really are one. I get the 
feeling that if we were permanently separated, 
that if one of us were cut off from the other, it 
would be as though the one who was left behind 
had lost his right arm at the shoulder. He 
might get over it, but the stump would always 
be there, sore and bleeding, and he would be 
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The style stands out—so does 
workmanship in 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
COATS FOR WOMEN _ 


Those two things are very important with most women 
It’s because these qualities are so evident in Hart Schatiner 
& Marx coats that they've become such favorites You'll 
like the new patterns, models, colorings; you'll like the 
long, useful wear you get, and the reasonable prices 


Send for a copy of the women’s Style Book 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 127 





The Health 


Question ~ 


’ 


-and the new thousands 
demanding Kelvinator - 


ELVINATOR is now looked upon by 
kK women everywhereas one of those modern 
household conveniences they are unwilling to 
do without. This electric refrigeration, which 
fits right into the ice box you now have, keeps 
food much better in every season. It suppiies 
dry, even temperature. It eliminates the ice man, 
the ice bill; all fuss and muss. It makes ice 
cubes for table use. It is simple, practical, easily 
installed, and entirely automatic. Kelvinator is 
the oldest electric refrigeration for the home. It 
has won for itself an enviable name for relia- 
bility and efficiency. We will gladly supply youa 


complete list of owners in your community. Write. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 


2059 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 


‘Kelvinator 


Electrical Refrigeration for the Home 


Kelvinator 
fits any 
Refrigerator 
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| ALetter to a Relative 


crippled and handicapped for the fighting and 

| the playing and the working. I think this 
applies as much to one of us as to the other 

| And nobody, by his own deliberate act or by 
his own thoughtlessness or his own selfishness 
can afford to take a chance on losing his right 
arm, can he? 

“For myself, I get this conviction and I get 

it from you, right here and now, at this minute: 
If a man has been blessed, as I have been, in 
having a child born to him, why, then, his 
blessing becomes likewise an obligation. From 
that moment his biggest duty lies ahead of 
|him. Not around or not behind him. Hemay 
hold a mortgage on the past, but he has given 
| a mortgage on his future, and he must be pre- 
pared to stay in the harness and meet the pay- 
| ments as they fall due. Unless he is a shirker 
or a coward or a weakling he can’t quit the job 
just as it is getting to be important. 

“And you are my main job just as I, in a way 
of speaking, am yours and will be yours for so 
|long asI live. You’ve got to stand by me and 
| I’ve got to stand by you—not one behind the 
| other, but alongside and abreast, our shoulders 

touching, our bodies braced, our spirits inter- 
locked for whatever turn or twist the game may 
take. For no one of us belongs altogether and 
absolutely to himself—I know that now. 

“Tt’s your picture that has told me all this, 
I think you'll be glad to know it. Maybe in 
the days to come you'll be even gladder than 
you are now. 

“Your Daddy and your Partner. 

“P. S. When you get that holiday next 
Saturday, how about going to the circus? The 
circus is down at the Garden now, and I hear 

they have forty clowns.” 

He made this letter ready for mailing. But 
Before doing this he took up the one to Gilpin, 
and started to twist it in two. He checked 
himself, though, and opened the envelope, 
drew the rumpled sheet from within, and 
smoothing it out wrote this addition to it, then 
resealed it: 

| “OnE Hour LATER—Gilly, I started to tear 
up this letter. But I’m sending it along to 
you. As it stands, it makes a better argument. 
I wasn’t right, Gilly; I was wrong—dead wrong. 
Within this past hour I’ve discovered how 
wrong I was—how wrong all my theories were. 
If they were wrong for me, they are wrong for 
}some other fellow—any other fellow, I mean. 
A man can’t quit the game of living any more 
than he can quit any other game, without 
giving to it the best that’s in him. And I can 
prove it—by my own case. Does this sound 
incoherent and contradictory? Well, it won't 
when I see you tomorrow and explain. I must 
see you—I’ve so much to take back, now that 
| the scales are off my eyes. I'll call you up in 
| the morning.” . 








Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 50) 


the plaiting has been done, a row of hem- 
stitching should be put across the top of the 
plaits to hold them in place and to aid in 
sewing them on the dress. 

In any case, the finish at the top of the 
bodice, the slashes for the panels, and the 
lower edge of the dress should bear relation 
to each other. A tiny binding of chiffon 
could be used to finish the top of the bodice, 
with a slightly wider binding on the lower 
edge of the dress and also on the slashes {or 
the panels or gedets. Bindings are much 
used, and are attractive finishes. Another 
method would be to have the top of the bodice 
| and the lower edge of the skirt hem-stitched, 
| then cut away for a picot edge. ’ 
| If the panels are set into the skirt, instead 
lof being attached only at the top, it will be 
necessary to cut out a sectica of the material 
on the lines indicated in the pattern, and 
| then attach the panels to the edges with a 
narrow seam. 
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J Wish I Had Married 
and Found Life 


Continued from page 15) 


icture of 
P vanced women of the day under whose 


influence I came. Most of these women, I 
remember now, were blessed with wonderful 
husbands for whom they would have died at 
any time. When there was a family crisis in 
finances, in health, trouble of any kind, they 
were great persons, stoutly loyal; but let every- 
body be well and behaving themselves, the 
family pocketbook full, their minds relieved of 
anxiety, and at once they became much con- 
cerned with the status of women. My early 
notion of marriage, picked up from them, was 
confused in my own mind with the Bastille 
about which I was then reading with avidity. 
Marriage was a place where women were im- 
prisoned, trapped, and the great object of a 
woman should be to tear down the walls as the 
Revolutionists had done in France. Curiously 
enough, there never was a time, I think, when I 
would have been deterred by this conception 
from marrying, if there had been “the time and 
the place and the loved one all together.” No 
matter what went on inside my head, I know 


perfectly well that it was pure accident that I | 


was not married by the time I was eighteen. 
And I might say that it was pure accident that 
I have not been married since! 


But to go back to the time when I was on | 


my knees praying that I should escape this 


the institution painted by the | 








he same spirit of 
artistry which act- 
uated Franz Brambach 
in 1/823 lives today, 
in the maker of the 
Brambach Baby Grand 
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state which was associated in my mind with | 


the Bastille, to whose fall I was in part com- 
mitted and which always I would have entered 
—a curious mix-up in the mind of a young girl. 
There was something in the air which cried 


that the first step toward taking the Bastille | 


was education, and though going to college was 
still rare, my mother backed me, and my father, 
who had a large and beautiful conception of the 
rights of the individual, put me through—I am 


quite convinced he thought it was foolish to | 
waste time on books instead of creating a | 


family—backing me sometimes when it took 
more out of his pocket than was easy for him. 


OLLEGE awakened a taste which I started 
out todevelop. Necessity, accident, circum- 


stances set me on another track, and gradually I | 


worked up what the Editor of this magazine 
calls a career. And now he asks me to balance 


this thing which I have had with that which I | 


did not get, and to give as mature a judgment 
as I can from my personal experience and my 


observation of what is in them both. Where 
does a woman come off with her career? And | 


where with marriage2-—Following the notion 
that the two are incompatible. 

What does a woman get out of what may be 
called a successful career? One thing that she 
gets that is exceedingly good for her is steady 
occupation—something that forces her to give 
her attention to objective matters, takes her 
mind off herself, as we say. The continued 
introspection and nursing of vague and little 
understood impulses are inconsistent with the 
serious concentration which trade, business, a 
profession require. You must think about all 
sorts of things outside yourself—about training, 





technique, performance. You must learn to | 
take criticism, to stand up to competition, to | 


estimate praise, to learn that although your 
first audience was pleased, your first picture 
well hung, your first book received with 
approval by those who count, your first venture 
netted handsome returns, that is but the start; 
one success does not make a career any more 
than one swallow makes a summer. There is no 
more pathetic failure than the failure of one 
who attempts to live on a first and only success. 
A career is the result of carrying on, carrying 
on through the failures that almost inevitably 
come, through the days when the new work 
that the world is always looking for appears and 
obscures yours, of forcing yourself on through 
thick and thin to the point of mastery. 
_ There is no question of the inner satisfaction 
in the mastery of the thing that you set out 
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RAMBACH 


BABY GRAND ~~8635 “2 


THE BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
New York City 
Makers of Baby Grand Pianos of Quality Exclusively 





Start with a Pattern~ ~ 
end with a Glorious Brambach 
Christmas Morning ~ = 


HE Brambach idea of giving a pattern 
showing required floor space is one that 
appeals to the whole family. 


You can try it in different positions; you can 
see for yourself what seemingly tiny corners 


will easily hold a Brambach Baby Grand. 


Why not send the coupon right now? It costs 
nothing. Try the pattern in your own home. 
Then go to any Brambach dealer (one in every 
community) and hear the unsurpassed tonal 
beauty of this wonderful instrument which 
occupies no more space and costs no more than 
a high-grade upright. 


But see your dealer quickly, while there is 
time to make arrangements before the holi- 
day rush is on. 


With a Brambach Baby Grand, what a Christ’ 
mas this will be! 
We urge the immediate use of this coupon be- 


cause we cannot promise delivery of patterns 
after the usual Christmas demand begins. 


Name 


Pe Address....... 






















BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
643 W. 49th St., New York City 
Please send me paper pattern show- 
ing size of the Brambach Baby Grand. 
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van Padding 


A Choice Confection 


Some Other 
R &R Product 


Boned Chicken 
Potted Ham 
Potted ‘Tongue 
Potted Chicken 
French Process 
Prunes 


that nobody declines—a_ whole- 
some food for old and young. 


Senediens Appropriate for dessert on holi- 


for 50 Years 
_ days and all other days. Made 


in spotless kitchens from luscious 
raisins, currants, citron and other 
appetizing ingredients, the finest 


the world’s markets afford. 


In 1, 2, 3 and 4-Ib. tins, and in the individual size. 


RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 


overs. Delaware 
Producers of Delicious R & R Boned Chicken 


RiciaRDSON & RoBBIND 


Mts of [9 f} one pour? 
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VPLUM PUDDING 
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I Wish I Had Married 
and Found Life 


to do. First, it brings material security, Jf 
you reach the point where those who handle 
your product are sure of you, know that when 
they turn to you they will get a certain some. 
thing, you can be said to have your feet on the 
ground. You have that which the world wants 
and is willing to pay for. You have “economic 
independence.” 

If you are willing to go on, this independence 
goes on; and if you are wise in handling it 
it will carry you to the end. Of course, the 
fatal mistake that many women make— 
though probably not a greater number of 
women than men—is forgetting that there may 
be a day when their handsome returns will not 
come in, that a hundred things may happen to 
interfere with their productivity or their 
market. The only really successful career, 
from the material standpoint, is that in which 
there is wisdom enough to recognize this and to 
prepare for what may happen. If a woman does 
this, then this problem is settled. She is secure 
in an insecure world. 


ITH material security comes psychical se- 
curity—very precious to the woman who has 
been swept by emotion, sentimentalism, the 
vagaries of self-abnegation. She has learned to 
work her controls, and she enjoys the peace and 
power it gives her. She no longer wavers in her 
course under the magnet of man. She no 
| longer dissolves in tears when her nerves are 
rasped, her body fagged. She is disciplined, 
sure of herself. There are few periods in the 
| working life of a woman of greater satisfaction 
than that in which she concludes that she has 
mastered her soul. It is well for her now to pin 
| above her dressing-table an old bit of wisdom: 
| “Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall!” 
Along with psychical security comes a grow- 
ing freedom from early prejudices and conven- 
tions, which flatters her pride. She has become 
“broad-minded,” “tolerant.” She can smile 
at the restrictions of her “small town’—her 
family, school, church. She has balance, can 
| judge, place values, in a fashion which gives 
|her a sense of bigness which she has never 
| before enjoyed. This is intellectual emancipa- 
| tion. True, it may happen that she has simply 
| transferred tolerance from one shoulder to the 
| other, but she will see that, too, and correct it— 
| give her time. 
| When her career is carried to the point where 
the general public takes account of it, recog- 
/nizes it as a contribution, there is further 
i satisfaction. If you have turned in something 
| that helps build up, stimulate, beautify, refine, 
|make more comfortable the panting mass of 
| life on earth, why, you know that as well. If 
| it is something particularly good, you get in a 
hundred ways the spoken or unspoken grati- 
tude of that mass. If it is something very, very 
| fine, you get applause; and if your primary 
|motive has been, as it so often, perhaps 
unconsciously to you, is, the need of applause, 
why, that is satisfied. So that in the end, 
| whatever motive power was behind—necessity, 
| vanity, the urge of the zeitgeist, of an inborn 
' talent—those cries have been answered. You 
have arrived, you have done the thing men 
do, that so many women long to do, and you 
have adefinite set of satisfactions. But how 
about the things that you have not found? 
How about that freedom of action you scught 
in a career? 

You have not gone far in your effort if you 
have not learned that there is nothing more 
| dominating than a profession, and that the 
idea of carrying it on and being free in the 
sense that most women talk about freedom, 
lis imaginary. If you are to have a career, the 
'thing that you must give up is freedom— 
freedom to get up when you want to in the 
| morning, to go to bed when you want to at 
night, to cultivate your tastes, your friends. 
'A career means that time and strength and 
| thought and emotion must be directed to that 
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Found Life 


central point, that you can not go when you 
will or come when you will, you can not read 
the books you want or see the pictures you 
want or hear the music that you want at the 
time that you , \ 
be subordinated to the particular occupation 
to which you have set yourself. It is a dom- 
neering, greedy master. It may give you 
money for better clothes than your married 
sister wears, but you wear them chief'y for 
business purposes. It may give you a living 
place more quiet, orderly, beautiful, not littered 
by children or run on a man’s schedule and 


according to a man’s needs, but it is a home | 


without flesh and blood of your own, little 


want—in fact, everything must | 


[Wish I Had Married and | 





more than a tool to keep you fit for your | 


master. 


And as you go on, you find more and more | 


that this particular thing that you have sought | 


asa way to life is a lonely thing, incompatible 
with time-taking friendships, incompatible with 
family service, incompatible with love—the 
career demands all these things from you and 
leaves you in the years when for its sake you 


must rest, stripped of that natural daily | 


companionship, so expensive in time and 


thought and feeling, but so precious in itself. | 


Something else you will learn finally, that a 
career does not go on forever. If your hand 
does not lose its cunning, it does its strength— 
you can not meet that full demand, even if the 
demand stays, as you once did. The chances 
are, however, that the demand dwindles. 
Sooner or later your career becomes a back 
number. A career grows old as a body grows 


old. This world to which you have been | 
contributing may be grateful, but it wants | 


something new—wants it because it is a new 
world; it is not the world to which you were 
contributing—that world is old, too, and dying 
off. So you find yourself, having given every- 
thing to a career, with a dead thing in your 
hands, and the consciousness that much as you 
thought it counted, it is at a point where it 
counts little. You contributed to the period to 
which you belonged—that period is past, and 
your contribution goes on only as ripples from 
a stone thrown into water go on. You see 
them—distinct, beautiful, spreading, lost. 
And you say they have passed, into the uni- 
verse. But what an infinitesimal stir they 
make in the universe! Sooner or later you 
know that the career is a great deal like that. 
You come to the realization that you have 
stopped as a vital force. You do not see your 
talent or your personality going on. And 
about that time you are apt to think of marriage 
in a way that you have never done before, to 
ask yourself if, after all, it may not be that 
there is something in it of which you have not 
thought. 


ERE I must set down what I have in mind 
_ When Luse the word “marriage.” Iam not 
thinking of the shallow experiment so easily 
made and so easily dropped that so many of 
our contemporaries attempt to dignify by the 
word. These experiments may be legalized 
by a ceremony, but they never touch more than 
the tim of the reality. Marriage in any 
dignified and imaginative sense is a progressive 
companionship, based on love. The _possi- 
bilities in it are never fully realized; it is only 
when two people are willing to go through the 
Successive stages, with their disillusions, possi- 
bly their agonies of hanging on, that the more 
inumate and subtle physical as well as intellec- 
tual and spiritual relations are ever reached. 
Marriage is the only relation in which the full 
content of human companionship is ever 
reached, but this is done only by going through 
to the end, taking heartily the special experi- 
ences which belong to the successive periods— 
youth, middle age, old age. 
Those who have watched with sympathetic 
reflection the love of two old people who have 
Stuck it out, made the adjustments, stood up 


to the storms, and mellowed and ripened under 











JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful air of 
immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson’s Polishing Wax occa- 
sionally on your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum. It 
imparts a beautiful hard, dry, glass-like polish which will 
not show finger prints or collect dust and lint. Johnson’s Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


* $4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 Weighted Brush with 


|Wax Applying Attachment and a 1 |b. (85c) can of Johnson’s 


Polishing Wax), you can easily keep your floors and linoleum 
like new. The Johnson Brush is a welcome back-saver. It spreads 
the wax evenly, polishes the wax easily and is an ideal floor 
duster. This Special Offer is good through dealers—or send 
$3.50 direct to us. (Price $4.00 West of the Rockies.) 
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Book on Home Beautifying FREE 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 11, RACINE, WIS. t 
(Canadian Factory--Brantford) 
“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home i 


more artistic, cheery and inviting. 
materials to use and how to apply them 
capacities, etc. 


\ My Dealer is ees saree ea eer ye j 
ra, My Name. ary — 

My Address > i 
City and State .. 
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I understand that it explains just what 
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Daytime 


Soon every davenport 
will have a bed— 


Night time 


but only one can have 
a box-spring guest-bed! 


OYAL is a new kind of davenport. None 

of its beauty or depth of yielding comfort 

is sacrificed to make room for the much desired 

extra bed. By means of an entirely new princi- 

ple, the Royal Easy Davenport can be instantly 

converted into a double width luxurious box- 

spring guest-bed, identical in comfort with the 

very highest grade inner-spring mattresses. 

And it pulls out like a dresser drawer! Both 
these features are exclusively Royal. 


Exquisite Style and 
Beauty 


The Royal Easy Davenport is a superfine piece 
of living room furniture, exquisite in style, 
coverings and workmanship. Similar spring 
construction is found only in the most expensive 
overstuffed furniture. Yet Royal costs no more 
than ordinary bed-davenports with flat cot- 
springs. 


In addition to Royal's beauty and luxury, and 
its box-spring guest-bed, there is in the base a 
cedar-cover compartment where all your bed- 
ding and pillows may be kept free from moths 
and dust. No other davenport has this. Ask to 
see these important improvements. 


r 


dealers everywhere in 
tapestries and 
to match the fa- 


Yow being shown by 
beautiful mohairs, velours 
leathers, and sold in suite 
mous Royal Easy Chair. Ask to see the “Bed 
Davenport Suite of Nearly One Thousand 
Springs "Illustrated literature sent free on 
request 


l 1 
Pulls Out Like a 
Dresser Drawer 
The bed glides on noiseless steel 
rollers. A child canmake the change 
from davenport to bed ina few sec 
onds. No extra mattress is needed. 


Cedar-Cover Bedding 
Compartment 

Inthe base of every Royal Easy 
Davenport is a handy cedar-cover 
compartment where you may keep 
all your bedding and pillows free 
from moths and dust. Youwill find 
this great convenience in no other 

davenport. Ask to see it. 


‘The World's Easiest 
Easy Chair”’ 
Push the button and the back re 
clines. Disappearing leg rest pulls 
out to justthe right height Now sold 
in suites to match the Royal Easy 
Davenport. 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORPORATION 
27 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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I Wish I Had Married 
and Found Life 


the process, can not but get a new sense of the 
possibilities in marriage. There is no other 
relation in which the inner life can be so full 
and beautifully developed, and the reflective 
woman who has given herself to a Career 
understands this. She knows she has missed 
the possibility of the fullest compxnionship 
These serene old souls know what life is—she 
suspects that they with Tasso count all time 
lost in which they did not love. She does not 
know what that means. Can it be that there 
was wisdom and truth in Madame de Deffand’s 
declaration that it is better to be dead than 
not in love? 





HERE are other sides to this, which, jf 

honest, she must face. She has denied herself 
a natural physical life; to satisfy her own sense 
of dignity and honor, she has been obliged to 
stifle her nature. There you have atrophy, 
dangerous suppression—made less dangerous, 
{it is true, and probably largely overcome by 
absorption in work, but nevertheless s mething 
| in the nature undeveloped and so, just to that 
| extent, an incomplete result. She may know 
| that for herself there was no other way, and 
| she may be a happy woman, but the point is 
| that, after all, she feels she is not altogether the 
woman she might have been, that there is a 
great deal that has slipped away from her that 
she ought to have had, a great deal which, if she 
had had it, would have brought a riper, more 
mellowed, larger nature to her. She can not 
but wonder, too, as she looks about, if it may 
not be that a certain hardness of spirit, slow- 
ness of sympathy, which she finds in many 
highly successful women is due to this suppres- 
sion of natural instincts. 

She will be conscious, too, that she has 
missed the experience which, intelligently 
| taken, I am inclined to believe is the most 
|} extraordinary in human life—an_ experience 
more interesting in its mystery, more poignant 
| not only in suffering but in joy, more develop- 

ing than all others—that is, the experience of 
motherhood. Any woman looking at a family 
of children with an honest purpose of finding 
out what the mother is getting out of them can 
|not but be conscious—whatever may be the 
| irritations, overwork, anxieties—of the atmos- 
| phere of warm affection and honor and respect 
/in which she lives. She is the center of an 
| adoring group of young life, and nothing in the 
| world is, of course, so full of beauty, of mys- 
| tery, nothing so challenging to the imagination, 
| as young life—it is the future. The woman who 
looks into this fertile human field from the 
point of her sterility can not but know that 
| here is something, whatever its disadvantages, 
that is infinitely beyond anything that she has 
ever touched. 
There are not a few advanced women in 
different countries today who recognize that by 
| giving up marriage and devoting themselves to 
a career they put behind them this most 
amazing of human experiences, and they solve 
their problem by proclaiming, and in certain 
| countries practising, the right to bear a child— 
to bear a child for the sake of the experience of 
motherhood. 
| It doesn’t do the work. Motherhood is 
|something more than a physical experience. 
It carries with it a responsibility for the life and 
‘happiness of the new being. It is part of the 
adventure to create a home for the child, and 
the home without the father—the father 
recognized by the institutions of the world— 
becomes more or less the home of a pariah in 
the community. 

A woman who has acted on her theory that 
she has a right to a child will be probably able 
to adjust herself, but she has no assurance that 
the child will ever be able to do so. She may 
believe herself to be quite free of waat she 
considers the prejudices of human society, she 
may do her utmost to train the child to this 
same contempt of world experience—the 
chances are that she will not be able to do it. 
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IN THE COUNTRY HOME OF 
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- Ethel Barrymore 
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Only Half Your Curtains Are Yours 


(7 SIDE of your curtains you see from your rooms. 
That is the half that belongs to you. 
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The other side is your gift to your neighbors, who not 
only can but must view them daily. Does this gift wor- 
thily express your taste and personality? 


~ " e ° - ? le 
Quaker Oxford Cross Nets and Curtains—the newest Oxford Cross Net—about half actual 
he : Serer ape ful f m size. The panel above shows part of 
7 7 Te —— 2 2 y rc 2 , a 5 P 
window coverings—are delightfully cheerful from with the pattern of the curtains in Miss Barry- 
in, dignified and pleasing from without. The fresh color more’s music room. In actual size, 


Quaker Oxford Cross Net has the large 


which makes them so attractive is sunfast and tubfast. , . 
mesh which is so much in vogue. 


Quaker Oxford Cross Net is suitable for every type of 
room and makes it possible to harmonize the window 
draperies of a whole floor or facade of a house. 


A booklet of Oxford Cross Nets and also “ Concerning Window Draperies” 
will be sent tree if you mention the name ot the best retailer in window drap 
eries in your city or shopping center. Otherwise enclose ten certs in stamps 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills: Philadelphia, Pa. Wholesale Salesrooms: 890 Broadway, New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 I. 
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I Wish I Had Married 
and Found Life 


There is something more gone into the making 
of that child than her theory. There is some- 
thing of the personality and conventions and 
temperaments of all who were behind her and 
behind the father of the child, and the chances 
are that one of the strongest things that has 
ssed into the new being will be a desire to fit 
himself into the world as it is. He will want 
to be one with his fellows, to be welcome in the 
groups that he touches. He finds himself with | 
4 bar. -The woman sees herself finally cut off 
from that complete and unquestioning sym- | 
athyandloyalty whichare the greatest beauties 
of the rélation of mother and child. That is, 
this thing of going out on your own to bear a 
child for the sake of expericnce does not give 
the results that you are after. You have an 
atrophied experience for your trouble; never 
get thefull’ meaning out of it. I have yet to | 
see personally an experiment of this kind that 
worked out in what, it seemed to me, would be 
a satisfactory fashion. 





WOMEN who have believed that they could 

find life in its fulness in a career often suffer 
greatly in thé end from the sense of having been 
slackers in the world. The paramount, natural 
function of men and women is to pass on life 
as life.is passed on to them. Life stops if those 
who now have it do not continue it. Here is 
something that marriage gives a woman which 
the éareer denies her. The thing she has created 
is trickling out, ceasing to be a force. Fine as 
it may have been, unusual as it may have been, 
it is over. But the woman with a child, why, 
she is never so much a vital force as at the end. 
She has fulfilled the greatest order of Nature, to 
increase and multiply life; she can see herself 
going on in her child, grandchild, great- 
grandchild; can trace herself down through 
time. There are Pilgrim mothers of the early 
Seventeenth Century whose life has spread 
itself over this land: in literally thousands of 
living creatures. When a woman looks at her 
song, her picture, her book, and reflects how 
much will be left of herself two hundred and 
fifty years from now, it is not to be wondered 
at if she cries out, “Slacker!”’ that she asks | 
herself if she has not chosen the lesser way— 
after all, missed the fulness of life. 

But. why should she have missed it? Why 
should she have made a choice? Is the almost 
universal opinion of woman that a career can 
not be coupled with marriage sensible and 
sound? I believe myself that it is not, that it | 
is mistaken. That a woman should have the 
opportunity to develop any capacity or talent 
which she may have seems to me quite as 
necessary as that she should have marriage and 
children for a full life; that she should be free | 
of those economic fetters which so many | 
women have had to wear is certainly true. 
They are an absurd and unnecessary irritation 
in the economy of things, and women are less 
and:less willing to endure them. They are 
fihding, as they say, that they “don’t have to,” 
they can go “on their own.” What we lack | 
1§ a proper technique for carrying on the two, 
a perfectly possible thing to work out if women | 
wil agree to changing or modifying their 
precious “ways” and men will cooperate. It 
is-largely a matter of management, as many 
women are finding. 

Unquestionably housekeeping in the old 
sense 1s incompatible with the career, but there 
's nothing sacred about housekeeping in the old 
sense: Much of it is a slavish waste of time | 
which scientific methods are doing away with 
Even the very competent of old-time house- 
keepers who raised vegetables, fruits, poultry, | 
made butter and cheese for their families, had, 
under the system of New England manage- 
ment, an amazing amount of time for sewing, 
reading and visiting. To besure, they were 
not hampered by the complication of service 
which We insist on today, but they did secure 
ume which, under modern conditions and with 
equal system, would give a good part at least | 
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Last winter’s furs and woolens 
CLEAN, FRESH, SAFE! 





O moths, no dust nor dampness can spoil the 

furs and woolens so conveniently stored in 

a LANE Red Cedar Chest. The LANE is the 

chest for the things you prize—from the least 

expensive sports apparel to that costliest of win- 
ter coats. It keeps them safe! 


These LANE Chests of fragrant red cedar 
heart-wood are built to last for generations. 
Each of the many different sizes and styles, (all 
cedar or cedar lined mahogany and walnut) is as 
beautiful as care can make it and as decorative 
as one’s heart can desire. Cushioned, the LANE 
provides a charming window seat or convenient 
dressing lounge at the foot of a bed. It is the 
cedar chest which every woman should have. 


LANE permanence is insured by dovetailed panels and inter- 
locked corners. Lids are dust-proof, bottoms damp-proof. Yale 
locks and the finest hardware only are used. Because these chests 
are unsurpassed be sure that the name, LANE, is burned inside the 
lid of the one you buy. If your furniture or department store 
cannot supply you with the genuine, write to us for name of LANE 
dealer near-by. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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IT is significant that a renewed interest 
in Duncan Phyfe furniture should have 
occurred about 100 years from the time 
he created the style which bears his 
name. 


The above grouping betrays the deco- 
rative possibilities of Phyfe furniture. 
These graceful pieces may be grouped 
with such as Sheraton, Adam, Hepple- 
white and Louis XVI styles in a most 
harmonious manner. 


Made of carefully selected cabinet 
woods, faithful in design and fashioned 
by Grand Rapids’ finest craftsmen, 
Duncan Phyfe Tables, as interpreted 
by Imperial, add to the home a purely 
American influence, plus the art and 
comfort conveyed by this great Ameri- 
can designer. 


At your request an interesting booklet, 
“Heirlooms of Tomorrow,” will be sent 
to you. Write Dept. B, giving name of 
your local furniture dealer. 


Imperial Tables 
are sold only 
through retail 
stores. Find the 
Imperial shop- 
mark before com- 
pleting your pur- 
chase. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. 


FOR TWENTY YEARS AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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| I Wish I Had Married 


and Found Life 


| of the leisure which a career requires, ] 
| repeat, it is a matter largely of technique, of 


adjustment, of cooperation. 

Recently in Paris I talked with a successfy] 
woman physician with a large practise, a 
lecturer at the Hétel Dieu, a contributor on her 
specialty to the great medical journals of 
France—talked with her in her apartment, 
She was the mother of four children; her means 
had been modest; her husband’s—a professor— 
equally modest. How did she manage jt? 
How did she do it? 

“Why,” she said, “it is only a matter of 
management, and an agreement, of course, 
with your husband. No French woman would 


| think of denying herself a husband and an 


‘interior.’ Nor would the more thoughtful 
deny themselves children. It is only economic 
necessity that limits children in France. Great 
numbers of our people feel too poor to have 
them, particularly in Paris, but certainly no 
one of my class would think of refusing to bear 
children. She would not miss the joy of it, and 
she has, besides, too great a sense of the needs 


| of her country. My problem is to arrange that 


my children are properly cared for, my home 
properly run, and that I can command a certain 
number of free hours every day for my pro- 
fessional work. I separate absolutely my 


| professional and my home duties. Neither my 
| husband, my children, nor my servants ever 
| intrude on my professional hours. Why should 


they? It is arranged that they shall all be 


| occupied at the same time. They are attending 


to their business, and I am attending to mine. 
We would only interfere with one another. 
When our working hours are over, we come 
together, and always the reunion toward the 
end of the day is a kind of family féte. I some- 
times think that we enter into closer relations, 
my husband and children and I, because we are 
all so busy for a good part of the day with our 
duties. We have so much to tell one another 
when we come back. We were not able 
through the war to keep up our home circle. 
Nearly all of my time was, of course, occupied 
as a physician in the military hospitals. There 
might be days when I did not see my children— 
but it was war. My husband was in the army, 
but that was war; he came through, and now 
we believe that we shall be able to go on with 
a normal life. I can not understand at all the 
point of view of the American women I meet, 
who believe that a profession and a family are 
necessarily incompatible.” 


COULD tell her that I and not a few of the 

American women I know, whohad shapedour 
lives on the theory that we could not drive a 
double team, were asking ourselves if we had 
not come out with a half-life when we might 
have had a whole one. To be sure, one who 
has not tried should not be too positive that 
she would have succeeded if she had! But 
what is there in the problem, after all, that the 
combined brains, understanding, and sympathy 
of a man and woman who love each other can 
not work out? My judgment is that many 
women would today venture to drive the two 
horses if they felt confident that they had the 
backing of their mates and the friendliness of 
their group, for observant women are less and 
less satisfied with the type of life and of 
character that comes from concentrating on an 
occupation, a craft, a profession. They don’t 


| like the woman the career produces. She lacks 


in warmth, bigness, usefulness. They revolt 
against the immolations of business as they 
once did against those of the family. I am 
thoroughly convinced that women are coming 
to look on the matter much as men do—they 
want and need both for rounded living. 
Certainly, if this spirit and idea had been 
abroad in the day when my choice was made, 
and there had been the opportunity to combine 
the two demands, I should be today a riper, 
happier woman. , 

A last confessional! If I were at the start of 
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A Woman’s Life, Where 
Shall She Find It? 


life again and the opportunity to merge the 
two paths were denied me, I should choose a 
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Built-in book-shelves 

4 lamps (one a standard 

One or two pictures 

Clock or ornaments for the mantel 


I mate, children, a home. I should not make 
* this choice because of bitterness or regret over 
i what has come to me on the route I have 
ul traveled—that has been more than I ever 
. dreamed or ever consciously sought. My work 
- has interested me profoundly; it has brought 
by me stimulating associations, recognition, all I 
. deserve—and perhaps more—of material re- 
we tum. In my way lama happy woman. But 
aa I count my-gains small beside my losses. I 
” have no mate, no child, no home—only 
of substitutes for them. : 
| Everynormal woman knows that substitutes 
id can not give that full development which 
e alone is worthy to be called fife. 
ul 
ic - P ‘ 
it Furnishing 
; the Small Apartment 
H Continued from page 37) 
s The Living-Room 
< Rug, 14X15 
. Curtains that will draw 
% A davenport or day bed 
» ; small side tables 
$ 2 easy chairs (not large in scale) 
: i A gate-leg or drop-leaf table 
1 4 chairs (not necessarily matching—perhaps 
; 2 Windsor and 2 ladder-backs) 
; Writing desk and chair 


If there is a dining-room, the sitting-room 
ill probably be smaller, and we may eliminate 
ig-table and chairs. 


The Dining-Room 






+4 


Floor covering 





Curtains 
Dining table 
6 chairs (matching) 


A dresser or buffet console 
Perhaps a screen 


The Bedroom 





Curtains 

Rug 

Bed 
Dressing-table 
Dresser 
Straight chair 
Easy chair 
Bedside table 
Lamp 





The Hall 


A console and mirror 
or a little commode 


_With this suggestive inventory beside one, 
the task of furnishing is simplified enormously. 
t is merely a question of deciding on the 
‘idual pieces and their placement. 

_ Supposing that our sitting-room is 10x17 
and must be used as a dining-room living- 
Two windows are at one end, a fire- 









the room in the wall opposite 
Scheme No. 6 of the Good 
color harmony card has been 
and the walls are painted or 
These and the seal brown 
a neutral background to work 
ind allow the introduction of plenty 
ty in the furnishings. The curtains 
“antique green” sateen (a soft 
with a gray tinge) with a valance of 
terial or a figured chintz, as seen 
at _the bottom of page 37. The 
which stands near the fireplace is 
ed in a rich mulberry tone and, for 
sake, the other easy chair may have 
2 cover introducing these tones, or be 
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carpet give 







































Oversize—yet so light 
it makes cleaning easy 


Wizard —the original and first triangle 
shaped dust mop —is probably the largest 
you can buy at any price. Its giant wool- 
spun strands are so full and durable that 
even after years of daily use, you can tie 
up the strands, scissor off the raveled ends 
and still have a larger and better one than 
some new mops! Yet it is so light and 
nicely balanced that you can cover more 
floor space in less time, and so easily that 
the task has no tiring effect. 


Note these important features: Special 
dry chemical treatment never needs re- 
newing. Wash it as often as you please. It 
cannotstreak. Sanitary—holdsall the dust. 
Human elbow joint makes mop always lie 
flat. Steel band head, padded so it cannot 
mar. 54-inch handle never works loose. 


Wizard Dust Mops are sold everywhere. 
If you do not find them readily, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Wiuzarp Propucts COMPANY 
1445 W. 37th St., Chicago, III. 


“WIZARD 


DUST MOP ~gives wings to housework 












There is a Wizard Household 
Helper for every cleaning task 
in the home and each is a work- 
er of magic speed and efficiency 


In using advertisements see page 4 r4! 





















Better buy two copies of this book 
so you will have one to re-read 
when your friends borrow the other. 


OH, DOCTOR! 


A New Novel 
by Harry Leon Wilson 


Illustrations by Henry Raleigh 


OU chuckled at Merton. You chortled at Rucctes, 
and at Bunker Bean. But you won’t know how it 


feels to die laughing until you read On, Doctor: 


You will roar through the story of Rufus Billop 
who grew up to be a “hypo,” a person who thinks 
he is sick. And Rufus didn’t care how soon the 


end came... Until... 


_.. Dolores came into his life. She was anurse. She doted on 
he-men who could bite nails in two. Rufus stood no chance 
at all. Now he tried his best to die. 
He became a reckless dare-devil . . . 


... Then what do you suppose this 
foolish girl did? Ah!...That’s the part 
we can’t tell. But you are due to read 
one of the sweetest love stories ever 


told as well as one of the scream- 
: . This is Dolores. Beautiful! 
ingest novels ever written. aah epee: Cin Sennen 
werethe strong, silent men 
Now it’s upto you! Say “Oh, Doc- of thesilversheet. But love 
tor!’ with $2.00 to the clerk at works in mysterious ways 
the book counter—then you'll say its wonders to perform. 
“Oh, Doctor!” to every one you meet. You’ll be surprised! 


Publishers @sinopolitan Book @rporation New york 


YOU CAN’T GO WRONG ON A COSMOPOLITAN BOOK 
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Furnishing the Small] 
Apartment 


the same shade as the curtains. Small 
tables holding a lamp and books stand near 
both these pieces. The lamps may be of 
orange pottery with green shot-silk shades 
bound with orange, or have chintz shades 
which combine all these colors. 

If the writing-desk is of the tall secre. 
tary type illustrated, it makes a good wall 
piece, and standing against the wall, oppo- 
site the fireplace, forms a nice balance and has 
a good light for writing. Since books lighten 
a room by the color and design of their backs, 
it is well to place the book shelves (which 
should be painted the same color as the wood- 
work) at the darker end of the room, or they 


|may be on either side of the fireplace. The 


question as to where the dining-table shall 
stand is an important one. One place it should 
never be is in the center of the room. A gate- 
leg table that can be folded when not in use and 
stand inconspicuously in its corner is a very 
good choice, or a drop-leaf table that can be 
arranged with books, magazines, and a lamp. 
On the corner near the window another easy 
chair is drawn up to get the light, and the hang- 
ing shelf is one of the little decorative acces- 
sories that one collects with time. Between the 
windows stands another table or a bookshelf. 

If, however, you are blessed with a dining- 
room the choice of furniture will be different. 


| The dining-table and some of the extra chairs 


will be removed to the dining-room. 

If the room is not large, the table, six chairs, 
and a buffet, table or dresser will complete the 
furnishings, with perhaps a screen which will 
hide the opening of the pantry door. 

Such then are the living rooms of a typical, 
well-furnished apartment. Just how expensive 
or how inexpensive they will be depends on 
circumstances. Each article comes, of course, 
in different grades of quality. Secretary desks, 
for instance, can be bought for from about $85 
to $800. The one we have photographed is 
solid mahogany and very fine design and is 
splendid value at $250. The Queen Anne chair 
costs $50. The lamp, on the other hand, costs 
only $5, complete with the shade. Gate-leg 
tables come all the way from $25 upward 
depending on the quality and the size. One 
may buy a very fine reproduction of an 
eighteenth century table such as is illustrated 
for $160, or purchase an unfinished drop-leaf 
kitchen table in white wood (46 x 38 when 
open), for $14.50 and paint it a soft green. 

The Bedroom 

The list of essentials in a bedroom does not 
vary, the chief difference between one bedroom 
and another lying in the selection of the articles 
and their combination. 

If two beds are used, they must, of course, 
match, but there is no real reason why the 
dressing-table and the dresser must. Delight- 
ful dressing-tables are made at home, and by 
the aid of a few yards of silk or cretonne a plain 
whitewood table may be transformed into a 
thing of beauty. Such a table is seen on page 
38, and when finished with a plate-glass top 
and a mirror hung above it, is, as the story book 
says, “fit for a princess.” A chest of drawers is, 
of course, a necessity, and it should be arranged 
as a dressing table for the man of the house. A 
light little chair for the dressing-table and a 
small easy chair for comfort’s sake are added. 
The chair may be of wicker painted blue, and 
upholstered in gay cretonne, and one must not 
forget the bedside table that stands between 
the beds and holds the lamp, a water bottle, 
and one’s bedside clock. 

All in all, it’s a gay little apartment. Color- 
ful and simple. Not overcrowded, not empty. 
As time goes on, it will grow more luxurious as 
little bits of beauty are added. If one has 
chosen wisely and well, the larger apartment 
or the house that is the goal of all young couples 
“when the ship comes in” will gradually absorb 
all these first furnishings. They will be a 
nucleus for the future even though the new 
home is not limited by a close budget. 
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' ; a Thankful Hostess on 
Thanksgiving Day 


When Thanksgiving day arrives, with all the little 
things that have to be done at the last moment, thou- 
sands upon thousands of housewives all over this 
country will say, “How Thankful I am I have a 


a ‘LISK “rone® 


I won’t have to even look at the Turkey” 
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; Get a Lisk Roaster, put the Turkey in it and forget it, until it is done. 
. : Think of it! You neither have to give it constant attention nor bend over 
ea a hot oven to lift and baste and turn. You don’t take the cover off to 
¢ 2 Reg. U.S. Pat. Of brown it—simply open the two dampers. 
+ Bi 
y 3 Your roasting is bound to be a success because all the juices which vaporize 
: : “Better Quality” in roasting, condense on the Roaster cover and shower down again and 
: won again on the roast. In this way all the flavor and substance are saved to 
. i 8 y 
: — — make a savory Turkey rather than evaporated to make a savory kitchen. 
: 2 «and Househo 
; 2 Utensils in Enam- The Lisk Roaster consists of a cover, tray and bottom; all seamless, with 
\ : eled Ware, Heavily rounded corners and beautifully enameled in Turquoise Blue or Imperial 
. Coated Tin W are, Gray. Also made in Blue Steel and Aluminum. 
_ Nickel-Plated J 
_ Copper Pots and Useful every day in the year for cooking meat, fish and vegetables. 
o | | eee Made in six sizes for roasts from five to twenty-six pounds. 
2) = an TALVAN1IZE “HW . ° ° 
no ' Over two million in use in American Homes. 
“Run no Riskh—Be Sure It's Lisk” 
t = 
i Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
) ’ ’ ’ 
Makers of Lisk “Better Quality” Enameled Ware and the new Lisk Enameled Coffee Percolator 
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Sargent Door 
Closer No. 520. 


And the door closes behind her— 
unfathing ly 


Door Closers you often see on 
the heavy doors of public build- 


ANY times a day in man- 

aging the affairs of her 
household, she has occasion to 
use this back stairway. And 
each time she opens the door, 
it closes behind her silently and 
surely—shutting off from the 
rooms upstairs the odors and 
noises of the kitchen. 


For this back stairs door is 
equipped with Sargent Door 
Closer 520. Though small in 
size and reasonable in price, 
“520” works with the mechan- 
ical ease of the larger Sargent 


ings. By using the clear dia- 
gram which comes in every box, 
you can easily attach “520” to 
any light door inside the house. 


For the comfort, convenience 
and safety it will bring to your 
home, use Sargent Door Closer 
520 on many doors—the lava- 
tory, cellar and refrigerator 
room doors, the storm door in 
winter and the screen door in 
summer. “520” is for sale by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street 


New Haven, Conn. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


happen,” said Mrs. Radsky, trying to cheer 
Agnes. 

“Something must happen, 
fiercely—at first. 

And each Saturday night they waited eagerly 
to see if Jan had got a raise. Maybe the boss 
had noticed him, had seen what a good, fine 
boy he was. Maybe he had asked about his 
family, and Jan had told him about his sister 

. Only of course it couldn’t happen. Oy 
maybe—Agnes day-dreamed—maybe she could 
| somehow save some rich lady’s life— 

But more often there were hours of despair, 
How could anything happen? Did anything 
ever happen? In all the life she saw, there 
could be only two exciting things: some one 
in the family got a raise; or you got old enough 
and married a man with a good job. But as 
for being anything yourself, you hadn’t a 
chance. And yet you went on hoping. And 
then wishing. 


” 1 
thought Agnes 


BY SPRING things were worse. All their 
savings were gone. They lived on bread 
and potatoes. 

Then one day Mike, who was eight, and a 
little wild, came home from school with news. 
| “A fella told me that if I’d meet him down on 
Ann Street in the morning, he’d take me to a job 
in the country picking strawberries. And he 
says the boss don’t holler at you if you eata 
few. He says they’re awful good. A truck 
comes every morning at six.” 

“Who is this fella?” 

“He’s a big boy; he’s eleven. Every year 
he goes. He stopped school two weeks ago; 
he says they don’t care if you stop to work. 
Anyhow, there ain’t nothing but review in 
school now. Lots of kids stopped. All the 
Zambulskys stopped. The whole family went 
to live in a camp and pick strawberries, and 
then stay for beans. A kid that went down to 
oysters one year, he says his mother’s going—” 

Picking strawberries! In the country. The 

|country—that stirred old memories in Mrs. 
| Radsky. All her life till she came to America 
she had worked in the fields. And when Agnes 
exclaimed, “Then maybe we could all go to 
work in the country, and sell the furniture to 
pay the debts, and with us all working, and no 
rent to pay, maybe in the fall—” then Mrs. 
| Radsky thought she saw a way out. Maybe 
|if they could all work, the children too, after 
| all, Agnes might go back to school. 
| “All right,” she said to Mike. ‘Only not 
| that job for you alone; you’d be a bum that 
| way. But you ask that fella about a place for 
| the whole family.” 

And Mike, proud of his responsibility, found 
a place. 

A truck rounded them up, one morning at 
six o’clock. There were eight families, each 
with a box or trunk or bundle. It was fun, that 
ride on the truck out of the dusty, noisy 
streets of Baltimore into the country. Mrs. 
Radsky’s new baby liked it, and gurgled and 
crowed and then slept. Things were growing; 
the early morning air smelled good. As the 
families talked dully, or were silent in their 
Slavic way, deep underneath all were dreaming 
of a possible fortune, enough to eat, how fast 
they would pick—the work was to be piece- 
work—how hard they would save. And they 
thought of the delicious taste of a juicy berry. 
As the truck lumbered along, no one minded 
the hot sun. And at noon, when it stopped in 
a shady place, in a little grove of trees, near a 
large, unpainted barn, no one minded that the 
boss said: 

“Leave your things in the wagon, and get 
out into the fields; the berries are spoiling.” 

They hurried to the field, only dismayed at 
not being able to change their clothes. It was 
sweet to be in the country. It was wonderful 
to be so near the delicious smelling straw- 
berries. The boss said “No eating,” but of 
course one must taste now and then. Only one 
must run frequently to the edge of the field 
to see that the little tots—those too young to 
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ick at all—did not venture to taste. The two- 
snd three-year-olds stayed at the edge of the 
feld to look after the babies, for whom the 
boss had provided wooden boxes. And now 
and again a mother would leave the field to 
nurse the baby. 

Yes, it was pleasant—the first hour. Then 
backs began to ache from stooping. And the 
children were restless, and wanted to run and 
play, and had to be kept at work. They were 
cramped and tired. It seemed a game at first, 
but now they wanted another game. 

“No matter, we'll get used to it,” said Mrs. 
Radsky cheerfully, as she stood up to straighten 
her back for a moment. 

They got tired, but even when they stopped 
work at seven that evening, trembling with 
tiredness, weariness, famished from the open 
air, they felt well and happy. And as they 
trudged back from the field to the grove, they 
were content and hopeful. 

At the barn the boss was ordering things 
about. 

“Where do we sleep?” “I’m hungry,” all 
the children were demanding. 

“Be still, wait,” said the mothers. 

And then, family by family, the boss called 
them into the barn. 

Mrs. Radsky’s turn came. 

In the barn the boss said, ‘‘Let’s see, you 
got seven children.” He picked up a plank 
and some nails, walked off three strides from 
a plank that marked the end of a penned-in | 
space, looked at it, said, “No, that’s too much,” 
stepped back a foot or two, and standing the 
plank on its side, struck a few nails to keep 
It in place. 

Mrs. Radsky stood dazed, silent. What did 
he mean. What was this space? Surely he 
couldn’t mean they were all to sleep there 
together, on the floor! Impossible! 

Yet that was exactly. what he did mean. 
The space of one family was divided from 
another by a single plank. And space was 
reserved for families expected the following 
day. When all the families had their spaces 
allotted, they were told to go and help them- 
selves from the straw pile, to get straw to sleep 
on. 


HERE was no protest, only silence. Even | 

the children stopped whimpering. With im- | 
passive faces they stood, but inwardly each | 
family was resolving to leave. They were 
poor, but this was worse than anything. | 
Why, they were all to sleep in the place | 
together! Girls and boys and women and 
men—for two families had fathers, and an old 
grandfather had come with another. 

“But we can’t go to bed here!” exclaimed 
Agnes to her mother. 

Mrs. Radsky made no answer. They stood | 
dazed. Presently the children were eating | 
hunks of the bread which had been brought | 
along from the city, and presently the boss | 
sent over a pail of coffee. It was the first | 
night; after this they would make their own; | 
the supply wagon would come around and sell 
them supplies. And in the morning they would 
be assigned to their places in the grove, where 
they could “make their camp.” | 

They pulled their trunks into the barn, 
setting them in the aisle that ran down the 
middle. Then they went to bed. 

That first night no one undressed. Hot and | 
Sweaty and dirty, their clothes stained from | 
the berries, they lay down. In one way that 
night was worse than other nights. For 
there was the realization that so they must live. 
For nearly every mother, hot upon the resolve 
that she would leave tomorrow, knew that 
she could not leave tomorrow, that she was 
caught, that she had no place to go back to. 
Caught like flies on sticky flypaper. 

But the other nights were really worse. The 
Weather began to broil, the heat was terrible, 
flies and mosquitoes pestered, the straw stuck 
through the thin sheets which those of the 
Pickers who had brought sheets had between 
them and the straw. Sleep—only the children | 





Delicious Waffles-quickly made 


Golden waffles... crisp, melting, delicious . . . so 
simply prepared that you can have them any 
morning! Make a creamy batter by adding milk 
or water to Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour. Add an egg 
and a tablespoon of melted butter, and your batter 
is done. Pour it into your hot waffle iron. The 
heat crisps the waffles to a delicate brown and 
they’re ready to serve. § Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
contains flours of highest quality . . . every ingre- 
dient is selected with scrupulous care. Mixed and 
sifted to powder-fineness, a few minutes’ heat cooks 
it thoroughly . . . digestibly § Have some of these 
tempting, delicately crisped Pillsbury waffles for 
breakfast tomorrow. A postcard request will 
bring “Better Pancakes and How to Make Them,” 
a little book of helpful recipes. 


And if you like pancakes with a real old-fashioned buck- 
wheat flavor, get some Pillsbury’s Buckwheat Pancake Flour 








Make This Test Yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour into your hand and rub 
it—see its fine, velvety texture 
—its creamy-white color, due 
to Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
fale ela ns Pillsbury’s — 
suc elici pancakes 

wafiles, 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour Health Bran Wheat Cereal 
i. Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


illsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 
One of the family 
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WomenWho Love a Beautiful Home 


appreciate the decorative qualities of Kenwood Pure Wool 
Blankets. 

Such women choose Kenwoods not »::ly because of their lovely 
colorings but also because the fleecy lightness of these blankets 
returns so much in physical comfort. For the woman who 
values economy as well as appearance, there is the additional 
advantage of long-wearing serviceability. 


KENWOOD soo: BLANKE 


incorporate these SIX distinctive features: 


100% pure NEW long-fibre wool 
Pre-shrunk at the mill for safe laundering 
Greater warmth in proportion to weight 
Long, fleecy nap that does not wash away 
16 charming patterns to choose from 
Colors from the most permanent 
dyes obtainable 


We shall, on receipt of your address, be pleased to send you a 
booklet that pictures these sixteen blanket patterns in full color 
together with description of Kenwood Slumber Throws, Baby Blan- 
kets and other desirable Kenwood pure wool Comfort Products. 


KENWOOD MILLS Dept. K Albany, N. Y. 


KENWOOD MILLS LTD., Arnprior, Ontario, Canada 


Rose—Taupe—Blue Tan—White—Gol 
White with Rose Headers ee White with Blue Estes 
Blue-Rose-White Check ‘ : Rose-Tan-White Check 
Rose-White Check < =f Apricot-Tan-White Check 

Tan-White Check 4% Blue-White Check 
Orchid A Apricot 


GENUINE KENWOOD BLANKETS 


PRODUCTS 
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| could: sleep. That first modesty had gj 

| away, they had to take off their clothes’ tt 
they all dressed and undressed together 
carelessly, after a first few impossible attempts 
at privacy. And at night, as they lay in the 
straw, sometimes they talked to pass away 
the time. And sometimes they quarreled 
And sometimes there was giggling and snig- 
gering that made Mrs. Radsky squirm. The 
giggling wasn’t so bec on the hottest nights 
when nobody slept. But on the nights wheg 
perhaps half the camp slept, Mrs. Radsky 
would sit up in the straw, staring fiercely into 
the dark, as if by force of her will, to protect 
Agnes and Jan against the meaning of the 
sounds. 

They worked furiously for ten days, until 
the berries were all in. Some days eleven and 
twelve hours, often ten. One must think hard 
of the checks, of how many berries one must 
pick to make a nickel, in order to resist the 
temptation to eat them. And to keep the 
children at work, always to din into them to 
keep at it, not to eat the berries—it was a 
strain. And the counting up of the checks at 
night, hoping against hope that there might be 
more than there possibly could be! At the end 
of ten days the Radsky family all together 
except the baby and the next smallest had 
earned $9 and had spent $6 of it on food. 

Then there was a week without work 
between strawberries and beans, when they 
had time to fix up their “camps.” Some of 
the families had fourteen-year-old boys, and 
one of these was clever with saw and hammer. 
And he made a few nickels by putting up im- 
provised tables for the others. 





[It WOULD have been fun, that time between 

strawberries and beans, if it hadn’t been for 
the lack of wages and for the nights. They all 
worked together by day, “fixing up the 
shanty,” as the barn was called, driving in 
nails so that the clothes not in trunks or boxes 
could be hung up instead of heaped on the 
bed space. Outside they drove nails into the 
trees, and some of the families had mirrors 
hanging on the trees, above little shelves. And 
above these, on other nails, hung what pots 








CARRY THIS WOVEN SILK LABEL | 
| bending and kneeling from sun-up till sundown, 


| and pans there were. 


One old man built himself a cupboard on 


| a tree and padlocked it. He had a little 


money and bought two pounds of bacon, a 
treasure not to be left about. The other 


| families bought only enough meat for one 
| meal—when they had the money. Loud were 


the old man’s moanings when he discovered 
that his padlock had not kept out maggots. 
And they built ovens—ovens like those in the 
old country—mounds of clay, hollowed out, 
with a place for a fire underneath. And after 
that the women bought meal and baked bread. 
A family could save twenty cents a week that 
way, instead of buying bread. 

The children loved those two weeks. They 
ran wild, and shouted and played. Except the 
older ones. These waited about the camp, 
worrying with their mothers about money. 
Agnes would sit for hours, her brow furrowed, 
hoping, hoping that they could earn more on 
beans than on strawberries. The summer was 
moving along.. Would there be any money in 
the fail? 

Then came bean picking, with such a spell 
of heat as they had never known. It was 
frightful, the burning sun that blazed through 
their hats, that made the sweat pour, that 
burned the sandy earth so hot that the children 


| brought pieces of gunnysacking with them to 
| the field, to protect even their. tough little 


knees from the scorching earth, as they kneeled 
to pick beans. And the heat seemed to add 
pounds to the baskets of beans that they must 
drag along with them to the end of the row. 


| When the baskets were full, they lugged them 
| to the edge of the field, and dumped them into 


barrels, and got tickets to cash on Saturday 
night. 
No longer was it fun to be in the country, 
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tortured by the heat, longing for a wind 
to bring fresh air. And when the wind came, 
hard and strong, it brought not relief, but 
more heat. It swept the hot dust into the air, 
into their nostrils. Their sweat made little 

ws on their dusty faces. And the beans 
were shriveling up in the heat. They must 
work fast. Would their backs never stop 
aching? And there were the babies to worry 
about, at the edge of the field, in the hot sun, 
for the mothers were afraid to leave the babies 
back in the grove. There were rats about the 
shanty; a child might be bitten by a rat. 

Would the summer never end? And after 
beans what? The Radskys were forced to give 
up hope of again setting up a home in Balti- 
more. That money they were going to save— 
thay had to eat most of it up as they went 
along. Mrs. Radsky said to Agnes, 

4Maybe you could get a job at housework, 
and with Janina factory . . .?” 

But Agnes, miserable, said nothing. She 
was trying to cling to her wasting hope. 
Maybe some day the owner of the farm would 
come tothe camp . . . It was a poor, silly 
hope, but Agnes was young. 

‘But even if you both had jobs,” said Mrs. 
Radsky, “where would the money come from 
for furniture? And how pay the rent?” 

Indeed, what use worrying about the fall? 
There were present worries. The beans were 
so poor, there was not enough money to feed 
them decently even now. They lived mostly 
on coffee and bread and potatoes. And on 
Saturday, they could sometimes buy a can of 


milk and a piece of meat. The children were | 


brown from the sun and had a good color, but 
they were thin. 


ON E day the boss—not just the regular boss, 
but the owner—came over to the camp 
with some visitors. 


the owner, pleased. And these were the 
bean pickers. 

“How delightful!’ exclaimed one visitor, 
“It’s like camping out.. Just living out of 
doors. No wonder the children are so brown 
and sturdy. And where do they sleep?” 

And the owner replied: “Oh, in the barn. 
They’re just like cattle. Immigrants, you 
know, no. decent feelings. No modesty. 
Polacks, you know. Can’t even talk English. 
Now take this girl, nice enough looking.” He 
pointed to Agnes, who stood blushing, first 
with eagerness, but now with anger. ‘Prob- 


ably can’t say a word of English, can you now? | 


They walked about, talk- | 
ing. Yes, it was a pretty good farm, admitted | 





Just a good, healthy animal. They have no | 


Why, even girls of this 


morals, you know. 
He walked 


age—it’s happened even here—” 
on, talking. 

That night in the shanty there was talk, 
fierce angry talk, against the boss. 

Some one said, “We'll strike! Let the beans 
rot!” Then there was a silence. 

Then some one said, “That would mean 
we rot.” 

The next day they went back to work as 
usual. 

But that was the end of Agnes’s dream. For 
a while she felt like a dead person, lost, without 
even a wish. Then, after a while, she didn’t 
care. Nothing mattered. After that, when 
her mother talked of the future, she didn’t 
answer. It was all the same to her, she 
thought. One lived, somehow. 

And at the end of the season, they were 
where they had been at the beginning. Home- 
less, owning their bedding and $20.35, and 
three of the children needed shoes. There was 
only one thing to do, take another crop job. 
So they went on to tomato picking. And after 
that cranberries. And then down South, as 
oyster shuckers, in the winter. Now Mrs. 
Radsky joins with other mothers in discussing 
Which job is best, in which places they give 
you two rooms to a family, in which ones you 
must sleep “like herring in a barrel”; where the 
boss lets you eat the oysters or berries or 

ans—and so on. Migratory workers, they 
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Today thousands of families in every State are saving time and money doing their Gift Shopping 
by mail, at the famous old Salem House of Daniel Low & Co., established over half a century ago. 
You, too, can save time and money by shopping in the Daniel Low 176 page “Gift Book”’ sent 
free on request. It illustrates and describes hundreds of unusual gifts, remarkable for their variety, good, 


taste and value. = “ " 



















Resistain Steel Carving Set 
Stag handles, knife blade 8 in. long, guaranteed not 
to stain or rust KK 534 5.00 





Bowknot Pin 
Solid 14k white gold in 
dainty filigree design. 
with genuine platinum 
front B2185 5.00 


Sapphire Bar Pin 
Solid 14k white gold with genuine platinum front, daint 
ily pierced, set with 3 synthetic sapphires. B2184 7.50 













Cat and 
Purses, ooze leath- 
ae er with silk cord 
\ wal handle. Cat L479 
40 cts. Dog L480 
40 cts. Two for 
75 cts. size 3% in. 


ad 





Genuine pin seal with 
solid gold corners. Seal 
lined, pocket for bills, 
for pass, and two for 
cards L170 434 in. long 
3.00 


Salt and Pepper 
Dutch boy and girl, 
very unique, heavily 
silver plated, height 3! 


Automobile License Holder 
License rolls up in silver platedor gold filled 
tube, 2 in. long with ring for key ring S955 1.59 






in. F90 Pair 1.75 









Sterling Silver Hot Dish Mats 


Candlestick Dutch reproduction, heavily silver plated, 
Octagon shape, very useful for hot dishes, tea pot stands, 
height 8in. H1756 under flower vases, etc. Diameter 6 in. — 
Special value 5.00 F70 3 for $1.00. 


Bread Trays Heavily Silver Plated 
F87 A new hammered silver pierced de- 
sign, a largeuseful piece, 7 x 12 in. 3.75 
F 82 Dutch silver reproduction, 13 in. 3.75 





End ot the Trail 

Book ends, finely 
modeled, bronze fin- 
ish, 4in.Z740 3.00 


Man’s Case 

Fine black leather, 
leather lined, with large 
ebony brush, large soap 
box, comb, shaving 
soap case, tube for 
shaving and tooth 
brushes, place for safe- 
ty razor. L 1487 Special 
value for 5.00 






“‘Mah-Jongg” the famous Chinese Game 
Handsome Set of ivory like surfaced tiles, coun- 
ters, dice, wind box and disks—in wooden box, 
directions N1176 12.50 

Similar set with wooden disks N1177 4.00 Chinese 
Lily Score Pencil N1178 .35 each; 3 for 1.0@ Mah- 


Salts and Peppers 
Sterling silver of good size, 113 Jongg Score Pad with Lily Pencil N1179 1.25 “Mah- 
in. high Set of six, H9172 3.50 Jongg” Table Cover with unique Chinese counter 


pockets and tassels N118@ 3.50 


Send coupon or post card today for the “Gift Book.” Use it Christmas and all the year. 
See how easy it is to order from its 176 pages, disiinctive selections from the following lines: 
Diamonds Gold Jewelry Rings Toilet Silver Table Silver Dutch Silver 
Diamond Remounting Watches Leather Goods Stationery Novelties 
and articles for the Home and Traveller at the very lowest prices for good merchandise. 
We prepay delivery charges and guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction. 
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‘DANIEL Low & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
238 TOWN HOUSE SQUARE 


Meee ee ne OO ———————— TT 


In using advertisements see page 4 £49. 








Eat Breakfast 


With Your Family 


Hot waffles! 

Can’t you just see them, but- 
tered, drenched with syrup, cov- 
ered with honey or dusted over 
with powdered sugar? 

Good—there’s nothing like 
them for breakfast on tingling, 
frosty mornings. 

Doesn’t the very idea of them 
make your mouth water, and 
isn’t the whole family just crazy 
about them? 

But they take considerable time 
to make and you have to make 
frequent trips to the kitchen. 

Not with a STAR-Rite Elec- 
tric Waffle Iron! 

You make them right on the 
table—both sides cook at once. 


FITZGERALD MFG. CO., 


So they come just as fast as you 
can eat them. 

STAR-Rite needs no grease. 
So there’s no smoke or smell. 

STAR-Rite’s handles and lid 
lifter are made of patented non- 
heating material—no danger of 
burning your fingers. 

And best of all, the STAR- 
Rite Waffle Iron costs only $9. 

Geta STAR-Rite Waffle Iron 
today. Drug stores, department 
stores, hardware and electrical 
stores all sell them. 

And remember like every one 
of the justly popular STAR-Rite 
Electrical necessities, the ST AR- 
Rite Waffle Iron is guaranteed to 
please you. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


STAR>Rite 


Electric 


affle Iron 


Ask to see this superior waffle iron 


The Lost Million 


go restlessly from job to job, always hopi 
the next place will be better, always meeting 
new families just recruited from some mis. 
| fortune in a city, just beginning to lose 

of a home, to lose the dream of being some y 
but clinging to the faint hope that when the 
children grow up, they’ll get steady jobs and 
set up a home. Often that dream comes true. 
And often it doesn’t. 

One million, sixty thousand, eight hundred 
and fifty-eight child laborers! To show ip 
detail what lies behind even a millionth 
of this figure would require nearly a w 
novel. This far from complete picture of-g 
family typical of thousands of migratg 
working families is presented rather than one 
of a more so-called “industrial” family 
because the agricultural workers are~ least 
known about and least protected by legis. 





lation. We might, if there were time, take 


| another little statistic and look into the life 


of the Marasco family, who have an American 


| home in Providence, where the children spend 


their afternoon and evenings carding 
and setting stones in five and ten cent jewelry 
till eleven o’clock at night. Or still another, 
and see how Tony Anderson lost his leg ina 
coal mine. Or even a trite cotton mill child, 

“But,” some one protests, “what will these 
families do, if their children can’t help out? 
Supposing the Radskys hadn’t found that 
strawberry and bean picking job? Would you 
have them starve?” 








Unfortunately families like the Radskys are 
often confronted with the choice between 
starvation, charity, or child labor, if they live 
in states which have no Mothers’ Pensidn 
Laws; and even in most of these, for the idea 
of Mothers’ Pensions is still comparatively 
new, and nowhere are adequate funds provided 
to take care of all the families impoverished 
by the death or illness of the father. 


BUT to let the children go to work is no way 

out. It is a blind alley, littered up with 
failures and sickness, and wasted human 
beings. The longer we let children work, the 
longer do we postpone industrial insurance, 
and widows’ pensions, and measures which 
would meet a crisis like that of the Radsky 
family. ‘Poverty is no disgrace” is true of the 
individual. But poverty is a disgrace, when 
it is the poverty of a rich nation like ours, 
which makes more than a million of its children 
work, 

And even if we could put the humanitarian 
argument aside, can we afford the loss of a 
million or more normal childhoods? These 
working children, under-schooled, without the 
background of normal homes, without the 
education of play, robbed of their dreams and 
ambitions, are growing up; presently they will 
vote, they will be “citizens.” What will they 
have to contribute to their country? Physi- 
cally worked out, mentally and spiritually 
never even developed—can we afford this huge 
body of ignorance, the adults which these 
1,060,858 child laborers will be? 

It is much easier to print statistics than to 


| make the public understand them and do 
something about them. Indeed, the public 


doesn’t care very much about such dreary 
every-day matters as child labor. It takes 
something hair-raising to stir us up. For 
instance, poor Martin Tabert. And for a 
while we get excited, and one state demands 
that another state do something about the 


| matter, and in a limited area something #s 


done—after blood and lashings and death. 

It is a terrible story, Martin Tabert’s. But 
is it more terrible than the slow, grinding 
| torture of poverty, the squeezing out of the 
sweet juices of childhood, which child labor 
| | means, and of which this census figure, 
‘Q i | 1,060,858, is the coefficient? Yet do we ever 


Ask to see this superior 
waffleiron, Noteits beau- 
tiful appearance, the ten- 
inch aluminum tray, the 
two heating surfaces, the 


patented non-hot handle 
and lid-lifter. These are 
all special features — 
reasons why you should 
insist on a STAR-Rite. 


see headlines: “Child thirteen found working 
in cotton mill,” or “Boy fifteen working under- 
| ground in mine,” or “Seven-year-old children 
| shucking oysters,” or “Boy fourteen, applying 
for working papers, unable to read or write, 
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The Lost Million 


though born in America.” Of course not, 
Such headlines aren’t news. It’s happened tog 
often, it does not make our flesh creep; it’s 
expected; it’s accepted. The figure “1,060,858 
working children in America” is just a figure, 
We don’t look behind it, into the homes. We 
don’t exclaim, “Why, see here! What about 

this national superstition of ours that the ; 

home and the family are sacred in the United mornin; 

States?” ready | 

| It is amazing that this rich country has peppers 

got no further, amazing that it has turned them d 

| its full imagination only on personal things turning 

' commerce and dollars—and has been s0 in. Holdin 

different to anything not material. Put a scrape 

dollar sign before this figure, 1,060,858, and it seeds : 

| becomes something worth considering, some. Keep ¢ 

thing mentioned in the financial sheets of the tablesp 

papers. A million dollars lost—yes, that would add th 

A Home That Always Has Room cause excitement. Buta million children lost— Stir uk 

asp _ ingen that’s just a statistic. We are reckless prof- cupful: 

Isn't it a pleasure to visit where hospitality always ligates with the nation’s childhood. very $ 

finds an extra bed for the unexpected guest? No | Perhaps this sounds too loud a_ protest, season 

matter how small the home there is that hearty | “After all,” the readers of this magazine may f fourth 

welcéme and a place to rest. And you never feel say, “we did help get two federal laws passed 

that you are inconveniencing anyone. to protect children, to prevent child labor. And 

In thousands of homes this always ready hospitality then the Supreme Court declared them un- sta! 

is made easy and delightful by a happy choice of constitutional.”” True. Thousands of active ; one 

Northfield upholstered furniture for the living room, interested individuals, hundreds of social ff -_ 

or perhaps the sun room. agencies, and dozens of investigations of § ye 


Every home needs a davenport. Deep cushions, a soft government bureaus, secured the passage of the di 
vielding back, plenty of room to lounge in while the these laws. But the public interest was not pee 
friendly talk goes round. A really good davenport, a great enough. Tor, when these laws were a ¢ 


Northfield, adds wonderfully to the hominess of declared unconstitutional, each state could § pa 
one tam, : have protected its own children. But there pe 


And this Northfield davenport solves the problem was no rush of state legislatures to this task, so 


ier é And mow, once more, in a new way, a To th 
of the hospitality that is never strained. For folded F aoe . ? : slight! 
=e : : . : ationz ort is being made to conserv 8 
away in its depths, completely hidden, is a full size national effort — > conserve the 


bed, always ready for use, quickly returned to its nation’s childhood: by Constitutional Amend- the 


. ; 4 ‘ ment. This amendment, now before Congress and s 
place, never discovered by the casual caller. for consideration, does what would surely begin 





Your furniture dealer invites your inspection of North- have been done by our forefathers who wrote For 
field suites. There are finely styled period designs, the Constitution, could they have foreseen the § cranb 
roomy overstuffed patterns and for the sun room those great industrial growth of our country and our Wher 


in fibre are especially delightful. Ask to see them all. lethargy in regard to the pursuit of our chil- op 
a 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY a een these 1,060,858 children? : grates 


of set 
very 
steril 


Makers of Goo:l Furniture Then write your congressman, and your 

~ 7, , , r , . , 

SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN senator, and the editors of the papers you 
read, and tell them how you feel about it. 


¢ Remember, our great American wealth flows — 

swiftly along by the billions of dollars. And = 
O T t 2 e it is time to tap America’s great wealth of Ww fo 
| energy—our proud, valiant energy, which has ; . 


two | 


BED DAVENJIPORTS | created so much of which America is proud, JF pit 


luxuries and comforts and high standards of a 
living for a few—it is time to tap this energy ug os 
A Northfield booklet = to dispel the low standards of living, and half 
“The Davenport =a | 4 | hunger and dearth and squalor, and emptiness thor 
With a Secret” | a of of life, which stalk an ever-present shadow to baki 
BOE OD RTE by Wii Sa our national wealth. Let’s begin by abolishing _ 
: child labor. 
Write those letters! 


teasf 
a dr 
Spool 
| filled 


lea First Thanksgiving — 


crear 
Every genuine Northfield piece bears 


i | : | This 
the Northfield trade mark iit : : | Dinner : addi 


(Continued from page 75) poo 

cook 

taste, as well as enough hot milk to make the i 
potatoes creamy. Beat them well until light, leas 


fluffy, and without a lump. Then pile lightly = of 

EE f MUSI ‘ale in a hot dish and sprinkle with finely chopped part 

a bles for the Thanks eon 

Ask for Century Edition The choice of vegetables for the Than sala; 


giving dinner is varied, onions, squash, and dres: 
. - als outs bei ite ones. You Mee 
BE sure you say Comary Edition” when you buy sheet music. You'll pay Grussels . et on ” Page, Mecsas sed bles as you have 
only 15c—less than half the usual music prices! And you’ll get sheet Eeny Serve One, tw —o canee vege pets : pet 
music as good as it can be—beautifully printed on the best of paper—eve: desire. Stewed onions are delic ous and pat- One 
He & 4 C ) pape: Ty : os : F 
~ - — sg ig een yer (certified to becorrect,asthe master wrote it. | ticularly so for Thanksgiving. Skin and slice four 
ere isn’t @ reason in the world w uw should pa yhi i y rhi 
When you buy ‘“Bercarolle,”’ “Hungaria Mhapesdy,” Mp astepicr Overture’ Willies three pounds of white onions, and allow thems whil 
— “Salut A Pesth” or any of the other classical and popular standard compositions, to soak in cold water for at least one-half — sizec 
ere ig every reason in the world why you should patronize the Century dealer. his soaking removes the strong taste so often . 
Somamber, Century’s low price is pensibte only because of his small profit. If your T * as g — eee Sine, SN ? h ions = 
er ve can’t supply you we will. Complete catalog of over 2200 classical and popular objected to in onions. Then cover the omlo : befo 
o lard compositions free on request. [Century’s Canadian price, 20c.] = with boiling, salted water and cook them until the 
fick your dealer to show you Martin’s ‘‘Rudiments for the Piano,” Jahn’s qj ‘ ; , 1 ce ; 
iments for the Violin,” and Martin’s ‘‘Scales and Chords.” ‘Used by nearly tender, changing the water at least on witl 


all modern teachers. during the cooking. When nearly tender ass 
Cent i *t: ing : 8. ’ Arr: 
o27 W. 40m StI pee oe co : drain the onions, return them to the stewpan, avai 


and add three tablespoonfuls of butter, one this 
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nful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful | 


o eprika, and one-eighth teaspoonful of | 


ite ner. Cover and cook until the | 
al 4 aol tender—about one-half hour. 
Shake the pan occasionally and remove the 
cover the last half of the time, allowing the 
sauce to be absorbed. 

Creamed Green Peppers add much to the 
menu. They may be prepared up to the 

int of actual cooking early Thanksgiving 
morning, and placed in the refrigerator until 
ready to be used. Wash eight large green 

pers and wipe them dry. Then place 
them directly over a low gas flame and toast, 
turning them frequently to prevent burning. 
Holding them beneath the running cold water, 
scrape off the blistered skin. Remove the 
seeds and cut with scissors into thin strips. | 
Keep cool until ready to cook. Then melt six 
tablespoonfuls of vegetable fat in a saucepan, 
add the peppers, and let them brown slightly. | 
Stir in six tablespoonfuls of flour and add four 
cupfuls of milk gradually. Cover and cook 
very slowly for about one-half hour. Then | 
season with two teaspoonfuls of salt and one- | 
fourth teaspoonful of pepper. 


Squash Porcupine 


For the Squash Porcupine, cut a Hubbard 
squash in small pieces, removing the seeds. 
Steam the squash until tender. Never boil a | 
squash, as it is very apt to be watery. After 
steaming, scrape out all the soft part, leaving 
the dry, thin shell. Mash the squash until | 
smooth, and to each quart of squash, add | 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one | 
teaspoonful of sugar,. one-fourth teaspoonful 
of ginger, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
To the remainder add enough cream to moisten 
slightly, and then pile in a hot dish. Rice 
the cupful of squash reserved over the top 
and set in a hot baking-dish until the tips 
begin to brown. 

For Cranberry Conserve, cook one quart of 
cranberries in barely enough water to float. 
When all the berries are broken, and the fruit 
has cooked to a mush, measure the mixture and 
add an equal amount of sugar, the pulp and 
grated rind of three oranges, and one cupful | 
of seeded raisins. Simmer the conserve until 
very thick and pour into the clean, hot, 
sterilized glasses. This conserve should be 
made at least a week before using. Do not 
plan to make it during Thanksgiving week 
when there is so much else to be done. 

For New Style Scalloped Oysters, beat 
two eggs well and add two tablespoonfuls of 
water. Meanwhile, pick over, rinse, drain, 
and dry one quart of oysters. Drop each one 
in the egg mixture; then roll in one and one- 
half cupfuls of fine, dried bread-crumbs until 
thoroughly coated, and lay in a buttered 
baking-dish. For each layer, add one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt and a sprinkle of pepper, 
a drop or two of onion-juice, and one table- 
spoonful of celery. Repeat until the dish 4 





filled. Dot over with butter, using three 
tablespoonfuls in all, add one cupful of thin 
cream, and bake at 500° F. for twelve minutes. 
This dish may be prepared to the point of | 
adding the cream early Thanksgiving morning, 
and placed in the refrigerator until ready to | 
cook. 

In preparing for the salad course, wash and 
clean the lettuce the day before, tying it in 
a cheese-cloth bag, and place in the coolest 
part of the refrigerator where it will crisp. | 
Either a plain lettuce, romaine, or endive | 
salad may be served with French or Russian 
dressing. In our Thanksgiving dinner, we | 
have included a salad made as follows: Slice 
one small cabbage and mix two cupfuls with 
one green pepper, finely shredded, and one- 
fourth cupful of boiled salad dressing. Mean- 
while, skin and hollow out six or eight medium- 
Sized tomatoes and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Chill both the slaw and tomatoes until just | 
before serving. Then fill the tomatoes with 
the slaw mixture, spread the surface lightly | 
with cream cheese, and top with mayonnaise. 
Arrange on lettuce. If the tomatoes are not 
available, green peppers may be stuffed with | 
this mixture. 
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For your Doin, KAPO CK 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 


Furniture, Walls 






KAPOCK gives constant satisfaction. Its 
exquisite colors, its silky loveliness, its rich 
quality, give new joy each day. KAPOCK 
is economical, too! Sunfast, tubfast, durable 
—and its double width permits of splitting. 








Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be sure it’s KAPOCK. Genuine has name 
on selvage. 




















CLEANS RUGS QUICKLY 
Absorbs soil, stains, ink, gum, grease, smoke 
and soot that vacuum cleaner will not remove. 
Brightens colors, leaves nap soft and silky. 
Dissolve in water. Apply with scrub-brush. 
Evaporates quickly. Package cleans 9 x 12 





rug. At Dept., Drug and Variety Stores or hanes QUICK SOLD 
WECORMICK & CO. TO 
STICK HOLD 


mailed direct. Send no money. 
PAY THE POSTMAN 0¢ Sa oee 
EVAPORATO, INC. ST. PAUL, MINN. MSCORMICK & CO.., Baltimore 


Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent 


opportunities. 

Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One 
student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- 
able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room 2473 Washington, D. C. 
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for every window 
insure finest effects | 


They Delightfully fill 
every Nindow Draping Need 


OU'RE planning new window 

drapes. You'd like ideas. Or may- 
be you're wondering how to secure 
effects you've seen. 


This Kirsch bracket has 
no equal for simplicity, 
practicability and utility. 
Rod. goes on or comes 
off by merely tilting. So 
easy—no effort; yet it 
will never come down 
accidentally. 


You can do it readily and easily using 
Kirsch Curtain Rods. They fit any win- 


dow, provide the simplest means to any 
effect and insure that your drapes will 
look their very best. 


IRSCH Curtain Rods are FLAT in shape. This 


prevents sagging and causes the curtains to 

hang smoothly and neatly. They are finished in 

Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White, staying like 

new for years. They come single, double, triple; 
Free Bo 


extension style or cut-to-length. 
of latest window drap- 
ing ideas. Our 7th an- 
nual book. Entirely new. 
Pictures window treat- 
ments, in color, for every 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 154 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich, 00m in the house. Tells 
exactly what you want to 
know about materials, 
rods, color schemes 


Gladly mailed FREE. — 


Sold by better stores everywhere 
Look for the trade mark name “ &ieh"’ on the carton. 


Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best 
in window draping accessories 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, 255 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario 


Ask for and See that You Get- 


Atrisch Curtain Rods 


COMFORT FORALL Fee etscitticiochar oat. | 


Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants. | 

Ww hs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels | 

it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and aiso self heip, | 
a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 

to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

Wriie F. S. Guerber & Co., Whit« Plains, N. Y. : 

Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. | "r.Esenwein Dept.67 


Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


ry, SAVE HALF! 
y +1 Lamps and Shades § 


Make at Home 
Delightful work — easy — profitable 


a Parchment shades, lamps, and 

‘ “ 4shields in artistic designs are very 

much in vogue. Save’ the usual price 

5 werd by getting our shades flat, designed 
ready forcoloring. (300 designs and | 

sizes.) Full directions. Anyone can doit. 

If you are interested in studying color 

\ { harmony, unusual methods of treatment, 

} effective combinations, send l5c for 32 
/ _ Page book of instructions for making Of all Christmas gifts, none is more tasteful than 
and painting parchment shades, both this. The original household note paper—used 
in better homes everywhere. Name and address 


i i > i " neatly printed on 200 sheets and 100 envelopes in 
| snaused. I benetuediy comes Masts rich, dark blue ink. Size of sheet 6 x 7; enve- 


tions showing finished shades. lopes to mateh. Sterling quality. Special fa- 


cilities insure prompt service Remit with order 

Se, CHINA PAINTERS! —or, if inconvenient at the moment, we will send 

Scns _A. Everything in white china — saving from _C.0.D. West of Denver and outside U S. add 
‘10to40 percent. Weare America’s largest 10%. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


white china importers and sell direct tousers. THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO, 
1140 Park Avenue Peru, Indiana 


Send for free catalog, 54G, showing Lamps, Shades 
and China. Contains over 2000 illustrations. AMERICAN ay STAT IONERY 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago | 6™=™ ae 
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OUR “REGULAR PACKAGE 


200 Sheets 
100 Envelopes 


PRINTED WITH ANY 
NAME AND ADDRESS 


in oil and water colors. No teacher is 








Springfield, Mass. 


Your First Thanksgiving 
Dinner 


To accompany the salad course, brown bread 
may be steamed in small baking-powder tins 
and then cut into rings with a scalloped cutter. 
a small circle being removed from the center, 

For Plymouth Pumpkin Pie, place in a bowl 
two cupfuls of sifted pumpkin. Add to this 
one-half cupful of brown sugar, one teaspoon. 
ful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of ginger, and one-half teaspoonfyl 
| of nutmeg. Add two eggs, slightly beaten 
and four cupfuls of milk. Stir well together 
and pour into a plate lined with pastry having 
a fluted edge. Bake for ten minutes at 450° F, 
|} and for thirty minutes at 325° F. 

For the Cheese Balls, mold cream cheese 
into balls the size of butter balls, and then 
roll them in finely grated American cheese, 

As a last course, before serving coffee, we 
have selected Apricot Ice. To make this, 
press one large can of apricots and two cupfuls 
of grated pineapple through the ricer. Add 
the juice of two oranges, two lemons, and three 
cupfuls of hot water. Mix well and place 
over the heat. Add two cupfuls of sugar and 
while stirring constantly, cook until the sugar 
is dissolved, and no longer. Cool thoroughly 
and then freeze in three parts of ice to one of 
salt. The sherbet may be frozen some time 
before the Thanksgiving dinner is served, 
and packed until ready to be used. Assorted 
cakes may be served if desired. 





If You Have a Waitress 


If the meal is to be served by a waitress, 
it is customary to have on the table the fol- 
lowing articles: At each place, silver should 
be laid for the various courses up to dessert, 
| the forks on the left, the knives, spoons, and 
| oyster fork on the right, in the order of use, 
| from the outside toward the plate. The bread 
|and butter plate with spreader should be at 
the tips of the forks. The water glass or 
goblets should stand at the tips of the knives, 
with the individual salt and pepper above the 
| plate, if used. The napkin is placed at the 
| left, with the open corner toward the plate. 
| The service should be set between the forks 

and knives, like them an inch from the edge 
of the table. : 

The glasses should be filled three-fourths 
full, and the first course may or may not be 
in position on the service plates when the 
| meal is announced, though the former is quite 
|customary. The relishes are usually passed 
by the maid with the appropriate courses, 
though it is permissible to place them upon 
the table around the centerpiece. The diner 
is served largely from the pantry, only the 
| meat, the dessert if desired, and the coffee if 
the hostess wishes, being served at the table. 





SHORT-STORY WRITING In serving, the waitress passes all foods to 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 


the left, and places all foods to the right. 
When the meat course is served, the simplest 
method after the carving knife and fork have 
been brought in, and the meat placed, is to 
put before each guest a warmed plate, re- 
placing the service plate, which is removed 
at the end of the soup course in this meal. 
One extra plate should be at hand, and as 
|soon as the host has apportioned the service 
on the plate before him, the waitress should 
|remove it, slip the extra plate in front of 
| him, and place the filled plate before the first 
guest to be served, bringing back the empty 
| plate to the host. Either the guest of honor 
or the hostess should be served first. The 
procedure is as before till all are served. 

Vegetables and other accessories may be 
held in the hand with a napkin under the 
dish. Between courses, the waitress should 
'replenish the water glasses, butter balls, and 
anything else necessary. Before serving the 
dessert, the table should be entirely cleared 
'of everything except the water glasses and 
decorations, and should be crumbed by means 
of a napkin and plate. 

In case the service is without a maid, the 
individual places (Coninued on page 146) 
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The White Flag 


(Continued from page 63) 


them recognized the voice of Mahala crying: 

“Jason, for God’s sake let me in!” 

ason withdrew his hands from Junior and 
stared down at him, and then he looked at the 
door. But Junior met his eyes, and gathering 
his forces, he said quietly: 

“Let her in. It is her right to be present | 
at the finish of the Morelands.” 

Slowly Jason crossed the room and unlocked 
the door. Mahala rushed inside, and Jason 
slammed shut the door after her, relocking it. 
He could almost feel the steps rocking from 
the weight of the men crowded upon them. 
Mahala’s eyes raced over Jason from head to 
foot, and a breath of relief escaped her. Then 
she turned to Junior. She saw his ghastly 
face; she saw a slow red spread over the hand 
that was gripping his side. She saw the re- 
volver on the table be ore him, and she cried 
out in horror: 

“Qh, Jason! Am I too late to keep you 
from blackening your soul?” 

Junior gathered his remaining forces. He 
made a brave struggle to straighten in his chair. 
The smile that he meant to be attractive was 
ghastly. There was something beyond de- 
scription in his tones: ‘Mahala, you’ve been | 
a long time coming,” he said to the terrified 
girl. “Pardon my bad manners. I would 
stand to welcome you if I could.” 

Mahala watched him in fascinated wonder, 
and again that awful smile flashed across his 
face. 

“Don’t look so horrified,” he said to her. 
“This is not what you think; it isn’t fratricide.” 

He lifted his right hand and, grasping 
the revolver, drew it toward him. “TI have the 
honor to inform you,” he said, “that at the | 
eleventh hour I have had the decency to remove 
myself from the world for the express purpose 
of saving a lady and my dear brother the dis- 
agreeable task. In about three minutes, 
Mahala, I’m going to be a very dead man.” 

A door near the closet opened, and Martin 
Moreland hurried into the room. In a panic 
of terror he rushed to Junior, calling in a high, 
strained voice: “Up, boy, up! This is no time 
to sleep! The mob is hot after our blood! 
The mob! They mean business, I tell you! | 
jody going to beat us and strangle us like | 

logs!” 

He rushed to Junior, seized him by the 
shoulder, and dragged him to a sitting posture. 
“Wake up, Junior!” he cried. “Wake up!” | 

There was still life in Junior. With a gasp | 
and a rattle, he answered his father: 








You can ruin your 


Remember how you thrilled with 
pride as you watched your boy, 
with tousled hair and aching, awk- 
ward fingers, struggle with some 


jim-crack he was making? His 
creative force was developing, and 
oh, how you encouraged it! 


Later it didn’t need encouraging, 
and finally you found you had to 
resort to “don’ts.” Then he stopped 
coming to tell you all that he had 
been doing. Perhaps those “don’ts” 
were driving him away from you 
at the time he needed you most. 

Between ten and twenty a boy 
is forming his ambitions, acquiring 
ideals, visualizing his future. Right 
then he needs “dos,” not “don’ts.” 


The success of THE AMERICAN 
Boy is due to its unequaled ability 
to supply “dos,” not by preaching 








Know Your Childs Weight 


“Too late, Dad, I’ve finished this in my own | Every Day: Guard its He th 


bes They can’t get me, because I’m not 
ere.” 

Then he relaxed, and what might have been 
a beautiful and a gallant spirit took its flight. 


EEING the revolver clasped in Junior’s 

hand and realizing what he had said and 
what the blood-soaked side and hand meant, 
Martin Moreland stood still. The room was 
filled with the roar of angry voices. The door 
was shivering under the blows that were being 
trained against it. He raced across the room 
to take refuge in the closet. He jerked open | 
the door and stood facing Marcia, looking at 
him with cold, relentless eyes. In his fear and 
agony it did not occur to him that she was a 
living woman; it never occurred to him that | 
she could be standing there in flesh and blood. | 
He thought what he was seeing was an avenging | 
spirit. He drew back, overcome with horror, | 
and then suddenly he dropped on his knees and | 
Teaching up his hands to her, he began to pray | 
as he should have prayed to God. He begged | 
her to forgive him, to have mercy; he implored | 
er to restore to him the life of his beloved son. 
: Looking down at him, in a tone of utter | 
finality, Marcia suddenly began to quote: | 
‘“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also | 
reap. For he that soweth to his flesh shall of 
the flesh reap corruption.’ ” 
Under the lash of her pointing finger and her 


Mal-nutrition is a serious malady widely prev- 
alent among children. Make sure your child is 
properly nourished by having a daily record of its 
weight. Don’t guess. Don’t depend on unreliable 
public scales. Weigh your child at home, without 
clothes, every morning or night upon the 


Health-o-Meter 


GUARANTEEO 


Automatic Bathroom Scale 


Any daily variation in weight will enable you to de- 
termine the diet, exercise 
and rest your child needs. 

In thousands of homes 
the Health-o-Meter isa 
barometer of healthanda 
guide to beauty for every 
member of the family. 

Write for the name of 
the Health-o-Meter 
| dealer in your city, our 
illustrated folder and 10- 
| day free trial offer. 








CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS 


Dept. 3-K, 2126 West 21st Place Chicago, Illinois 
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boy with “Don’ts’’ 


or sentimentalizing, but by inspir- 
ing a boy’s imagination and kin- 
dling in him a worthy ambition. 


It is edited by men who realize 
that what interests a boy most, in- 
fluences.him most. Their greatest 
effort is given to attract and hold 
a boy’s keenest interest. The 
stories and articles are written by 
especially selected writers—men 
who are picked for their outstand- 
ing ability to go straight into a 
boy’s world and people it with fine 
characters that a boy admires and 
unconsciously emulates. 


Boys read THE AMERICAN BOY 
eagerly. They look forward to 
each new issue with a zest—look- 
ing for old friends in fresh adven- 
tures and hoping to meet new ones. 
And with each new number the 
boy acquires a finer conception of 
manhood and a greater compre- 
hension of life. That’s what has 
made THE AMERICAN Boy great 
—that’s why it is the finest maga- 
zine for boys in all the world. 

Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY 


for your son, and for the other boy in whom 
you are interested. They’ll whoop with joy. 


$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave a 


standing order with your news-dealer. 




















THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
No. 603 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Taz 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Name 
Address 











EPRODUCING the lines of a rare old 
Italian vase, this Will-O-Ware Table 
Basket has unique and lasting charm: a 
decoration you will prize. 
Made by hand, entirely, and like all the de- 
signs which bear this famous name, of selected 
willows, strong and pliant, beautiful and last- 
ing. Our complete line, wide variety, all sizes 
and prices, is described in illustrated catalog. 


Write for it. 

Price of table basket. postpaid, 7 inches deep, in 
standard colors, Woodsy Brown, Meadow Green, 
or Driftwood Grey, $1.75. 

Price of Fireside, postpaid, size 24 inches, in 
standard colors (Woodsy Brown, Meadow Green, 
Driftwood Grey), $7.00. 


Madison Basketcraft Co. 
Burlington, 






aviland China 


is roe you see another of the many 
beautiful open stock patterns that 
will be found where Haviland China is 
sold: A formal Cashmere border relieved 
by flower tendrils. Oriental shades of red, 
blue and yellow. 


Haviland China always bears the famous 
Trade Marks here shown. It is obtain- 
aevllang able in a wide variety of patterns at first ‘e 
class China or Department stores. Write tunegse 
for name of nearest dealer if you don’t 
already know him. 


Glcorareo @ 


France 


‘Haviland China Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York | 


The White Flag 


white face of accusation, the last trace of 
reason fled the brain of the old banker H 
shrank back from her, and cowering on the 
floor, he began jabbering incoherently. 

Marcia stepped from the closet and faced 


| Jason and Mahala. Instantly they recognized 


each other. Jason left Mahala’s side and went 


| to Marcia. 








A new cross-stitch set 
in full colors 
designed by Anne Orr 


HIS set of cross-stitch designs, consisting of four 

sheets in full color, is the best she has ever done. 
Flowers, combined with touches of black that look 
like old chintz, fruit, Chinese scenes and a new 
alphabet. Complete set of four sheets $1.00. Sent 
postpaid. Address Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, 
119 West 40th Street, New York. 
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“You?” he cried in bewilderment. “Did 
Junior shoot himself to save you from having 


| blood on your soul?” 


“Yes, Jason,” answered Marcia. “Junior 
knew that I already had enough sin on my 


| soul.” 


Jason cried out in protest: “No! No! Your 


| soul always has been white.” 


Marcia held out her hands. She bowed her 
head, but presently she lifted her face and 


| made her confession. ‘No, Jason,” she said 


deliberately, “I gave myself to the man I had 
learned to love in defiance of everything. God 
knows that I have had, and shall continue to 
have through all the days of my life, my pun- 
ishment. Maybe He will forgive me some day. 
But, Jason, will you forgive me now for your 
unloved childhood? I never dared teach you 
to love me, but I do feel that my chance with 
God would be better, if you would say that 
you forgive me before I make my last appeal 
to Him.” 

“Don’t cry, Marcia; it’s all right,” he said 


| quietly. 


| "THERE was no time to say more. The outer 


door would give way any minute. Martin 
Moreland crept to the feet of Mahala, whim- 
pering like a frightened dog. He kept working 
her body between him and Jason. 

Mahala looked at him in sick dismay. “We 
must get him out of here,” she said to Jason. 

“Let them have him!” cried Jason. “His 
blood belongs to a hundred men in that crowd; 
only God knows to how many women.” 

Mahala looked down at Martin Moreland, 


| crouching, fawning. 


ibe) 


“Stand up!” she ‘cried suddenly, and he 


| obeyed. “Did you come here by an inside 


doorway?” she asked. 

Martin Moreland drew a ring from his 
pocket—but his shaking fingers could only 
indicate the key. He turned to the door by 
which he had entered. Mahala opened it and 
said to Jason: 

“You and Marcia take him down to his 
private office. I'll come in a minute.” 

When the door closed after them, Mahala 


| drew the lock and opened the outside door so 


that the sheriff and the men crowding the stairs 
could come into the room. She indicated 
Junior. 

“There is one of the men you want,” she said, 
“but he is out of your reach.” 

She pointed to the revolver lying near his 
right hand. “He admitted to three of us and 
his father that he took his own life,” she said, 
“which is his way of acknowledging his guilt 


| and showing that he was too big a coward to 
| endure himself what he put upon me—but let 


that go, the debt is paid now.” 
As she talked, Mahala backed toward the 


| door to the inner stairway. When she reached 


it, she added: “I was here when Martin More- 
land heard Junior say he had shot himself, and 
then he saw a ghost, and his brain gave way. 


| The father is as far past your vengeance 


as the son. He is a cringing maniac. You 
people must go home quietly. Your work is 


| finished.” 


She swiftly stepped through the door and 
hurriedly locked it after her, running down the 
stairs. At the door to the private office she 
stood dazed. Martin Moreland, with shaking 
hands and babbling voice, was exhorting Jason 
and Marcia to pass under the white flag in the 
exact words of Rebecca, but there was no light 
of reason in his eyes. 

Mahala looked at him a long time. Then 
she said to Jason: 

“Both of them have escaped you, and for 
your sake, it is best. Come on; we will take 
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No mob will attack an insane man, 


im home. : a 
” once we have got him to his home, our 


share of this is finished. Bring him along.” 


“Wait a minute,” said Jason. He turned to 
Marcia. ‘There is no necessity for your facing 
the mob and being connected with this,” he 
< stretched his hand toward Mahala. 

“Give me those keys, until I find the one that 

fits the back door. As soon as I let Marcia 

out, I will come back and do what you 

° ” 

- soon as Jason returned, Mahala went 
through the directors’ room and down the hall 
where she was in sight of the mob. When 
they saw her, quiet fell upon them. She 
advanced to the front door, and unlocking it, 
she threw it wide. Then she stepped out, 
lifting her hands for silence. Before she had 
time to speak, the sheriff came down the outer 
stairway and took up his place beside her. At 
sight of him, a babel of cries broke from the 
mob and they surged forward shouting, 

“Where are they?” 

Mahala began to speak. When they heard 
her voice, silence again fell on the mob. 

“Men and women of Ashwater, I have this 
to tell you,” she said in a clear, cold voice. 
“I admit the justice of your anger, but none 
of you has so great cause against the More- 
lands as I have. I admit that they have 
escaped me, and I am here to tell you that they 
have escaped you. The sheriff and the men 
accompanying him found Junior lying in his 
room. He has made the great crossing by his 
own hand. He admitted to three of us, and 
in the presence of his father,.that he had 
taken his own life. This is his admission of 
guilt. 

“When his father realized this and turned 
from it to see a ghostlyspecter of his past stand- 
ing before him, a strain that must have been of 
long duration gave way. Dying, Rebecca 
Sampson cursed him and declared that the 
punishment God had meted out to him was to 
spend the remainder of his life carrying the 
white flag and preaching the doctrine of purity 
as her conscience has forced her to do all these 
years among us. Coming from sight of Junior’s 
ghastly face, his father saw the flag that Becky 
had decreed that he should carry. 
brain enough to recognize the justice of the 
obligation. He is standing in the directors’ 
room with it now. I beg that you will agree 
with me that this is finished. I beg that you 
will stand back quietly and let him pass; let 
us lead him to his home and turn him over to 
another woman who does not deserve punish- 
ment, yet who will be bitterly punished by the 
sins of the Morelands. Men of Ashwater, will 
you let an insane man pass?” 


LOWLY the faces of the mob changed. The 

snarling anger, the hatred, began to fade. A 
few in the immediate foreground stepped back. 
Others held their places. Suddenly Mahala 
leaned forward. 

“If you will let him pass unmolested,” she 
said, “I will promise you this. A committee 
shall be appointed, headed by Albert Rich, and 
the claims of each one of you and your papers 
shall be carefully investigated, and where 
wrongs have been committed, you shall have 
back your property. I know that Mrs. More- 
land will agree to this, and I know that the 
courts of the county will compel it. Now, will 
you let us pass?” 

Slowly the mob fell back. Mahala turned 
and beckoned to the doorway. A minute later 
there appeared in it the shaking form of Martin 
Moreland. His clothing was in disorder, his 
white hair disarranged; his face was ghastly. 
With his left hand he was clinging to Jason, 
who could scarcely support him; in the right 
he was clutching the osier that bore the white 


He had | 





| 


| 
| 
| 





flag. The sheriff stepped to his side and | 


assisted Jason. Between them he advanced 
to the steps leading to the sidewalk. Fear had 
fled the face of Martin Moreland with the going 
of his reason. In still amazement the mob saw 
him swing over them the blood-stained banner 
and heard his voice, flat and toneless, begin a 
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Good homes have books! 


It’s easy to start 


today with these bookcases that grow—you 
add section by section—build up or to the side. 
That’s extra value. The period designs are 
all popularly priced. See them everywhere! 
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COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 
An individual line, 
known both for beauty of its hand-coloring and for its 
Special rates to Gift Shops. 
Write early for samples. 
MCNICOL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Namein Gold—Holly Box 35 cents 


GOLD self filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.25 


No. B—Ladies 14 Karat GOLD self filling NAME Fountain Pen $2.50 


, Send Check or Money Order. 
id 10 centa extra for Registered or Insured Parcel. 
der now and avoid the holiday mail congestion. 


BALLARD PENCIL CO. 
250 West 54th Street, New York City 
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ment store, teacher, or open a 
and be independent. 

n in such demand as right now. 
get exceptionally good prices. 
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In using advertisements see page 4 


WRITE FOR FRE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon to-day for 48-page booklet, “Making Beau- 
It describes the courses in detail, 
how you can make your own clothes or go into business 
Write to-day! 
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(J Cooking 


Dept. 108-Y, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 

Professional Dressmaking 
Home Dressmaking 


: (Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 
Foeesameea See 


DRESSMAKING 


Have a shop of your own 


NEW easy method. In a 
few short weeks, right at 
home through the Woman’s 
Institute, you can learn how 
to make all your own clothes 
in the very latest style for 
a half or a third of what they 
No tedious 
preliminaries. Your very first 
lesson shows you how to make 
something pretty to wear. 


Earn $20 to $40 a Week 


The course is so complete that you can earn good 
| money as a visiting dressmaker, fitter in a depart 
shop of your own 
Good dressmakers have never 
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Sewit with Barions 


6 
_ Kkled double— hall the trouble 


| i you want to make a dress or a pair of rompers, 
underwear, bedspreads, table covers, luncheon 
sets, window curtains or anything else that you 
might sew at home during your leisure time, be 
sure to use Bartons Double-Fold bias for binding 


and trimming. 


.* 
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this booklet 
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Dollar Sew- 
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The White Flag 


sort of chant in the exact words with whj 
Rebecca had familiarized them through man 
long years: 7 

“Behold the emblem of purity! Clea, 
hearts may pass under with God’s blessing! 
Come, ye workers of darkness, wash your 
hearts clean by passing under the white 
flag!” 

Slowly the look of hate and of anger faded 
from the faces of the people. There is in the 
average mob at bottom a sense of justice 
They are moved to the course they take by 
indignation over a great wrong, but there js 
always the possibility of their being swaye 
quickly, as they were swayed at that mip. 
ute by the fact that Martin Moreland was 
insane. 

Had he stood there clothed in his right ming 
they would have fallen upon him and tom him 
like beasts. Bereft of his reason, he was q 
helpless, childish thing. Not one of them 
carei to touch his soiled, repulsive body. 
Silently they drew back; they allowed him jo 
go down the steps and to make his way toward 
his home unmolested. There was nearer a 
look of pity than of anger upon their faces as 
they saw his shaking hands, his tottering step, 
and heard the high, strained quality of the 
voice that besought every one he met to pass 
under the white flag. 


XXII 
Behind the Lilac Wall 


AS SOON as it was possible for Mahala to 
escape from the Moreland residence, she 
left Ashwater and was driven back to her home, 
| She sought it instinctively as a shelter. It 
| seemed to her that the River Road was u- 
; ending, that she never again would see the 
! light o¢ her house, and because there was no 
light when she reached it, she was surprised 
at last to find that she was there. Asa 
haven she plunged into it and closed the door 
behind her to shut out the horrors she had 
witnessed. : 

The thing that dazed her, that kept sleep 
from her eyes, the knowledge of how weary 
she was from her brain, and sent her wandering 
from one room to another all through the night, 
and at the break of day to the little, gold bird 
that still sang in her window, to the garden, 
and from the garden to the pigeons, and from 
| the pigeons to the calves, and back again to 

the cases of her father’s books and to the 
| pictured faces of Mahlon and Elizabeth—the 
one thing that she found predominant out of 
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MADE TO WITHSTAND WEAR AND WEATHER—=specially braided cotton—not twisted, Will 
outlast 3 or 4 ordinary lines. It cannot ravel or splinter the hands, nor does it kink or stretch 
like common lines. Clothes do net blow off as the clothes pins grip firmly and slip on and off § 
easily. A dependable, labor saving line—Guaranteed and Trade Marked with our name on every § 
— hank, making the special loop as illustrated. Sold by reliable § 
merchants or write us direct for information. 


SILVER LAKE Co. 
308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 


the whole matter, the one thing that in the end . Maha 
mounted above everything else, was the fact she sa 
that Jason had doubted her, that because he § a qui 
| doubted her he had made another woman his from 
| wife, the mother of the child that should have beside 





Mizpah éouc Nurser 


HAPED like a natural breast. Made of 


Number 76 


pure gum-exceptionally soft and pliable. 


Valve (A-B) makes nursing 
easy and prevents vacuum 
which causes colic. It will not 
collapse. Ribs inside of tip 
allow food to flowfreelyeven | 
when baby bites the sides | 
together. | 
Broad rim (C) grips bottle firmly | 
and won’t leak or slip off. Fits any 


wide-mouth nursing bottle. May be 
boiled to cleanse without injury. 


Mizpah Nursing Bottle has straight 
sides, no neck and may be washed 
as easily as a tumbler. 


Nurser complete, 35c. Nipple 
or bottle, separately, 20ceach. 
At your druggist or by mail, 


A Combined Crib, Bassinet, Playpen 


For the Price of 
a Good Crib Alone 


When you see a Kiddie-Koop 
that you can buy for $14.75 (plus 
freight) or with drop side as 
shown for $16.50 (plus freight) 
you cannot affordto be withoutit 
Kiddie-Koops are made 40in., 
42 in. and 52 in. long. The 
Junior size (40 in.) is just right 
for apartments. 
All Kiddie-Koops fold 8 inches 
wide without removing springs 
or mattress. Finish — ivory or 
pure white. 

Be sure to write for ““Kiddie- 

Koop Advantages’. If your 

dealer cannot supply, write 

US for prices. 

E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 
430 Central Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


Also Mfrs. of Baby Bathin- 


ette and Restmor Backrest. 


J Look for this Name Plate on Kiddie-Koop) 


Nipple cut open 
and turned back 
to show interior 
construction. 


Suasasanaeas 


Dept. “‘R”’ 


7 paid by us. Valuable 
oklet on “ Feeding of the 
Baby,”’ FREE on request. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. | 
Philadelphia | 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE OOP 
, IDDIE- 
Junior ROCHESTER 
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| been hers. 

All the morning-Mahala struggled to under- 
stand him. She tried to tell her heart that it 
| was because of the scorching humiliations he 
| had endured in his youth, the worst of which 
she now understood she had never realized. 
It was the taunts that had been flung at him, 
the loneliness of his unloved childhood, that 
had influenced him in his decision not to make 
any woman concerning whom there was 4 
shadow of doubt, the mother of his child. It 
| was not in the power of a woman like Mahala 
to gage the depth of physical passion, to 
understand the force that drove Jason, in addi- 
tion to the knowledge that he had found the 
money where he supposed she had in some way 
managed to have it placed. 

Throughout the day Mahala found her heart 
crying out achingly and unceasingly over 
Jason’s lack of confidence in her. She had 
learned that she could spare the rest of the 
| world. They might think what they pleased. 
| It was Jason alone who mattered. In living 
over the previous day in her tortured wander- 
ings about the house, through the orchard, in 
the dead stillness that always precedes a sum- 
mer storm, she had found herself speaking 
aloud at times. She had cried to the walls of 
} her room: 
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- Mahala. 


The White Flag | 


' 
4Qh, Jason, I would not have doubted you, 
if had seen you take the money myself!” 

To the trees of the old orchard she stretched 
out her arms. She said to them: “If it had | 
been Jason, I’d have known that there had to | 
be some explanation. Id have felt that any- 
thing else might have happened except that he 
could have been guilty.” 


ACROSS the road and down a few rods 
further, Jason had reached his home and | 
Ellen in a condition that alarmed her. He 
tried to tell her what had happened. He tried 
to explain to her, but she felt that he was 
speaking as if there were a weight upon his 
heart and brain that was almost more than he 
could endure. She felt that he scarcely real- 
ized what he was saying to her. She tried to 
feed him; she wept over him; she rejoiced 
with him that there could be no stain upon his 
name and upon his birthright, and through it 
all she saw that he did not hear her, that he | 
did not care for anything she might say or any- | 
thing she might do. Then she watched him 
stagger across the road and start toward 
Mahala’s house. 

She stood a while meditating. She decided 
that probably there were things that she might 
do. She ought to go herself and prepare some | 
food. She might give Mahala the comfort of 
playing with the baby while she worked. She 
was half in doubt as to whether she should go, 
and yet she could think of many reasonable 
excuses. She realized that it was on slow feet 
that she walked down -the road carrying the | 
baby that every day was growing a heavier 
burden for her slight, young shoulders. 

Seeing that the front door was closed, she 
followed the narrow path of hard, beaten earth 
running around the house. As she came to the 
big clump of lilacs at the corner, she heard 
Mahala’s voice cry, 

“Jason!” 

Through the lilac bushes she saw that Jason | 
had fallen at Mahala’s back door. He was 
lying face down upon the ground, either ex- 
hausted or unconscious. She stood one instant 
in paralyzed apprehension. The thing that 
kept her from movement was the look that was 
upon Mahala’s face as she crossed the back 
porch and went to him. Ellen saw that Ma- 
hala’s skirts were drawn back and that there | 
was a look of scorn and repulsion on her face. 
It was quite out of the girl’s power to move. 
She merely stood and stared at them. As she 
watched, she saw a slow change pass over 
She saw her clenched hands relax; 
she saw her face soften and break up; she saw 
a quiver come to her lips and big tears squeeze 
from her eyes; she saw her fall on her knees 
beside Jason and with unsuspected strength 
lift and turn his body. She saw Mahala take 
Jason’s head on her lap and lean over him; she 
saw her hands slip under his vest and down to 
the region of his heart. She caught the torn 
he of agony in Mahala’s voice as she cried to 
him, 

: “Jason, have the Morelands killed you, 
00?” 

Then Ellen saw Mahala lose her self-control. 
She stood watching her as she took Jason’s 
a in her arms and kissed him from brow to 
ips. 

“Jason! Oh, Jason! I understand you now! 
I know that you’ve always loved me. But you 
couldn’t, you simply couldn’t, make me the 
mother of your child when you thought it 
would be born through me to the suffering you 
have known. Oh, Jason, it wasn’t fair of you! 
Your love always has been mine! Your very 
body is mine! Your child should have been 
mine!” 

As Mahala talked, she smoothed his hair, 
she beat his hands, she tried with her fingers to 
make his eyes open. Ellen stood and watched. 
When Jason came to his senses and realized 
where he was, she saw him look up at Mahala, 
and then she saw him cover his face with his 
hands. She watched with a kind of dumb 
indifference while his body was torn and racked 








[{oleproof Hosiery 


He LEPROOF Hosiery offers you 

a sensible combination of beau- 
tiful appearance and long wear—at 
a moderate price. Other hose may 
offer one of these qualities— but at 
sacrifice of another. Ask for Hole- 
proof and get both! 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
© H.H.Co. HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Limited, LONDON, ONTARIO 


At all good’ stores, in all approved 
colors, many styles; Silk, Silk-and- 
Wool, Wool, Silk-Faced, and Luster- 
ized Lisle. Also styles fot men and 
children. If not available locally, 
write for booklet and prices, 
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orsete Regular Beacon sample card containing samples of 
10 Colors over 200 colors of assorted grades of yarn with 
33/4 Oz illustrated instruction leaflets of latest styles sent 


FREE ON REQUEST 


BEACON WORSTED CO., Dept. 14 
112-119 East 19th Street, N. Y. 
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Dresses Kimonos Curtains 
Skirts Waists Ginghams 
Coats Sweaters Stockings 


SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your 


| . 
own home and give him a better education 


Diamond Dyes 


than he can get at most day schools. It fur- 
| nishes the lessons, all books and materials 
j and guides and supervises the work. Estab- 
| 


lished over 25 years ago, it is successfully 

Each 15-cent package of “Diamond | teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 12 
Dyes” contains directions so simple any | years of age scattered over the entire face of 
woman can dye or tint any old, worn, |the globe and its methods and courses of study 
¥ ' are world famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


faded thing new, even if she has never 
dyed before. Drugstores sell all colors. | 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


° In using advertisements see page 4 159 
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Thirty thousand housewives are sav- 
ing time and money every day on 
the Chambers Fireless Gas Range 


Can You Use Three 
Hours Extra Time 
Each Day? 


| Any of these users will 
delight in telling you that 
the Chambers saves just 
about three hours cooking 
time each day. 


In the case of the roast, 
you are free for the after- 
noon when you turn off 
the gas at the end of the 
thirty minutes. In the 
Chambers Insulated Oven 
the roast cooks on until 
perfectly done without 
further gas or further at- 
tention. No basting! No 
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pot watcning! Under the 
Chambers Hood vege- 
tables, cereals, etc., will 
cook on for hours after 
the gas is turned off. 


Big Saving in Gas 
The Chambers Range 


makes relative savings in 
all roasting, baking and 
boiling. Most users find 
that on a monthly average 
the gas bill is just about 
cut in half. 


Chambers Ranges are sold by 
one dealer only in a city— 
usually the leading Furniture, 
Department or Hardware Store, 
or Gas Company. 


Write for our Booklet, ‘‘Cook with the Gas Turned Off.’’ 
THE CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Shelbyville, Indiana 
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FIRELESS 


Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 
Foss aparece diieciitrianiimmaaineee ep ran in i 


Chambers Manufacturing Co., Dept. D, Shelbyville, Indiana 
Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Cook With the Gas Turned Off ** 











looking at him. 


The White Flag 


with the deep sobbing that seemed to rend him 
through and through. 

She saw Mahala kneeling before him 
She heard her saying to him: 

“T understand now, Jason. I understand 
you now!” 

She watched him struggle to a rising posture 
She saw him reach out his hands and help 
Mahaia to her feet. She heard a voice that 
she did not know crying: 

“Great God! What have I done? If I haq 
not been a common thing, a vile thing myself 
I might have known!” F 

Then Mahala laid her hands on his arm 
She looked up at him and said quietly: 

“Square your shoulders, Jason. You've got 
to adjust them to the burden they must carry 
for the rest of your life. We both know now 
but we must finish our lives as if we didn’t.” ’ 

Then Ellen saw Jason lean forward. She 
saw his strong hands reach out. She heard 
him cry: 

“Mahala, you know, you always have known, 
how I love you. If there had been in me the 
manhood to wait for this hour, would you have 
been mine?” 

She watched Mahala lay both her hands in 
his. She saw her look at Jason for a long time, 
She saw a smile of ecstasy that broke over her 
face. She heard a sweetness she never before 


had heard in the tones of a human voice as 
| Mahala said: 


“Why, Jason, wher I think it all out, I can’t 


remember the time when my heart was not 
| fighting your battles for you—when I didn’t 


love you.” 
Standing there, Ellen saw Jason gather 
Mahala in his arms, lift her clear of the ground, 


| and kiss her face, her hair, her shoulders even, 





| seemed to be wings on her feet. 


in a passion of utter despair. 


HEN Ellen came infor her share of the 

Moreland tragedy. She turned softly. 
Lightly she picked her steps around the house. 
She flashed through the gate; with flying feet she 
ran back down the road to her home. She had 
forgotten how heavy the baby was. There 
When she 
reached home, she laid him in his cradle be- 


| cause that was the thing she was accustomed 


to doing when he was asleep. Then she 
dropped on her knees beside him and caught 


| his little hands, and without caring whether 
| she awoke him or not, she laid them against her 


face, on her throat, on her eyes, on her hair. 
At last she found her voice. She told him: 

“Your father does not love me. He loves 
Mahala. He always has. He is really hers, 
and you should be hers. Oh, baby, tell me 
what I must do!” 

She was kneeling there in a sort of dull 
lethargy when Jason staggered back home, 
bowed by the weight of the crucifying revela- 
tion that Mahala always had Joved him, that 
he had sacrificed her love, that he had thrown 
away the beauty of her soul and her body 
through his doubt of her. 

As he stepped inside his door and saw Ellen 
kneeling beside the cradle, her unheeding 
head being rumpled by the uncertain hands 
of the baby, he wondered for a moment. 
Then he stepped over to her and lifted her to 
her feet, and then he saw her distorted, pain- 


| tortured face, and there he learned that in some 


; way she knew. 


There was only one way 10 


| which she could know. Even then he revealed 


| 





| an inherent fineness. 


He made no accusation. 

He said to her gently: ‘You felt that you 
would be needed? You followed me?” : 

Ellen assented. Then he was speaking agai. 

“You saw us? You heard what we said?” 

She bowed her head in acquiescence. 

Jason released her and dropped into the 
nearest chair, and Ellen sank down again be- 
side the cradle and buried her face in the baby’s 
clothing. Finally Jason could endure no more. 
He went over to Ellen and lifted her up; he 


| helped her to a chair. 


With a halting voice and stricken eyes.of 


| misery she said to him, “Because you found 
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that pocketbook when you were fixing up the 


house, you thought that in some way she’d | 


had it put there?” 
Jason nodded. 


In the passion of her agony, she cried at him: 


“flow could you? Any one so delicate, so 
heautiful—why, I have always known she 
never could have done it! I couldn’t have 
loved her if I had thought her a common 


thief.” 





Before the storm of her wrath Jason stood 
bowed and helpless. She seemed a long way 


from him, and yet he could hear her voice | 


crying at him: 
“You loved her. 


You would work for her, | 


you would take care of her, but you had not | 
r hood to wait for her hour of vindi- | 


the man 
cation!” 

Then Jason spoke: “When I found the 
money hidden in her house, I thought there 
never could be such a thing as vindication. 
With my own bands I hid it where it never 
would have been discovered, waiting for the 
hour when she should come to me and tell me 
herself that she had taken it.” 


Ellen cried to him, “And now, what are you | 


going to do?” 

He looked at her helplessly. 
was pointing toward the cradle was shaking, 
but her voice was clear: 

“You are giving her your love. 
given me your child. What are you going 
to do?” 

So these two souls battled in agony during an 
evening of that tense stillness which almost al- 
ways presages heavy storm in the central states. 
The elements outside seemed in keeping with 
the inside strain, when a sudden wind sprang 
up, and boiling yellow clouds were driven _be- 
fore it, and heavy, black ones took their 
place. In a short time their world was en- 
veloped in thick darkness broken by the flash 
of lightning, the jarring of thunder, and dan- 
gerous winds. 

Worn out at last with nerve strain, Ellen 
stood up. She faced Jason, crying: 

“You haven’t been fair. You had no right 
to make me the mother of your child when you 
knew in your heart that you didn’t love me. 
It isn’t truly mine. Martin Moreland robbed 
Mahala of her people, her home, her wealth. 
He would have taken her honor if he could. 
And how much better are you? You have 
robbed her heart of the love of a lifetime. I 
heard her say it. And at the same time you’ve 
robbed her of motherhood. Your child be 
ae to her, not to me! You may take it to 

er!’ 


ASON had endured nerve strain almost to 

the limit. He was at that dumb place where 
the brain ceases to function for itself. He 
realized that he might have had Mahala in his 
home and in his arms if he had kept firm rein 
on his physical nature and had Ellen’s faith in 
her. The foundations of his life had been 
shaken. It seemed to him that nothing further 
could happen. He was past thinking clearly 
for himself. ‘ 
his muddled brain was one cf protest. 

“No, Ellen, no!” he said. 
done! You're insane to think of it!” 

Nerve strain works one way with some 
people; it works differently with others. First, 
Ellen had cried until she was exhausted. Then 
she had argued until she could think no 
further. When she reached her decision, at 
that time she had meant what she said. She 
proved the courage of her convictions by lifting 
the baby from its cradle, wrapping the blanket 
around it, and thrusting it into Jason’s arms. 
She opened the door, and with apparent calm- 
ness and deliberation, she said to him: 

“T have told you until I’m tired. That child 
does not belong to me. You may take it to 
its real mother.”? : 

Jason took the baby, because he did not 
know what else to do. But he stood shaking 
his head. “You can’t do this, Ellen,” he said 
to her pleadingly. “For God’s sake, try to 
that you can’t give away your 
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People Are Proud to Give Mirro 


The gift is the portrait of the giver. 
Thoughtful people give thoughtful 
things—and thoughtfulness can find 
no truer picture of itself than a Christ- 





The first thought that came to ! 


“That can’t be | 


mas gift which links beauty to utility. 


oS 


Thoughtful people are proud to give 
Mirro, The Finest Aluminum. They 
take pleasure in giving what it would 
be a pleasure to receive. And a par- 
donable human vanity is gratified by 
the knowledge that the Mirro stamp 
will tell the recipient that only the 
best was sought for her. 
Ww 

Mirro Aluminum has a beauty com- 
parable to that of sterling silver. Ic 
has silver’s sincerity, for it is pure, true 
metal, through and through. 


Mirro utensils have the beauty of gra- 
cious form, shaped by the need they 
serve—a native beauty more often 
found in useful things than in objects 
which strive merely to please the eye. 


al 
They have the durability which comes 
only from hard, thick metal, tough- 
ened by repeated rollings under pro- 


* 





digious pressure. It is the durability of 
quality, which flimsy wares can’t match. 


8 


A visit to.a store where Mirtro is sold 
solves in a twinkling a dozen vexing 
Christmas problems. The fascinating 
completeness and variety of the Mirro 
line makes selection easy. There are 
delightful Mirro gifts at most reason- 


able prices. ar 


The Colonial patterns in Mirto are 
deservedly popular at Christmas time. 
Of this pattern is the percolator 
shown above. 


Nursery Rhyme Toy Sets, made by the 
makers of Mirro (the world’s largest 
manufacturers of aluminum goods), 
are delighting new thousands of little 
gitls each Christmastide. These beau- 
tifully fashioned sets of miniature 
dishes and cooking utensils are packed 
in brightly colored Mother Goose boxes 
which are a joy in themselves. 


3 


A post card will bring you our Minia- 
ture Catalog No. A-14 to help you plan 
your Christmas selections. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 


CMIRRO 


“The Finest Aluminum” 





In using advertisements see page 4 





blanket 
Ellen caught up the words. “Give away my ing, bre 
baby?” she repeated after him. “It is not ] veined 
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I tell you to 
ANY Porce-Namel Table aids you in remembering what take it to her!” beggin 
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dishes. The swinging, revolving, disappearing stool | into wv ich she was thrusting him. Then liked 

Lawnage you to work brat e oge ne Pe the ay | Jason’s soul knew fear. He was worn to the on his 
white finish, inside and outside, enables you to keep . anal teen: ten : . apa: al 
the Porce-Namel clean with a damp cloth. 3 coats = with ag suffering i man can wes 
of moisture proof, non-glaring enamel cover the table | experience. uvery herve in his body was M 

inside and out. 3 plywood panel construction gives | strained to the breaking-point, and a ghastly against 
— with lightness At sate are dare nausea possessed him inside. There was only stretch 

si te i anteed n t : * 
ring te pny Be agg bree sy Spe ho say one rational thought in his head. He must palm t 


f . | get the baby out of that storm. He must furthe! 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY what he had been told. S bay. 

akers of Fine Tables Since 1896 cfips 7 he a “yy 

x BOX 1100 NAPPANEE, IND. | He was reeling like an intoxicated man as he Yo 

= — | staggered blindly down the road through the torn 

| wildly gathering storm which broke in a torrent him! 

| as he reached Mahala’s door. He realized Th 
that he might have been unable to find her 
| door if her house had not been filled with light, 
| Evidently she was nervous and afraid. He 
| could see light in every room of the house, 
and as he stumbled toward it, he could see 
| Mahala’s figure passing from room to room, 
| and he knew that she was alone and that she 
| was afraid. ‘ 


to bulge or buckle. They are flat and remain flat. 


HERE was in his heart a fear that his knock 
might frighten her further, so he called at 
| the same time. He heard her footsteps flying 
; across the floor, and she swung the door wide, 
| He stepped through it, already drenched, with 
Se : moe 86) «the face and eyes of a stranger, huddling the 

: SEER E ESSE _§ meee =| baby against his breast. 
SS “ peirecsetatct As Mahala closed the door, she stepped back 
peetererereretetetet ot “t Pee to the center of the room. Jason held out the 
| bundle to her. He was past the point of trying 
* L | to screen her. He was past anything except a 
2 of 16 Different Standard Designs ae Res US. Pat.Office parrot-like utterance of what he had been told. 
woke tee Seve Seeninasee Saat ter Kitchen Table’ eo ee 
. have her baby any longer, because she knows 
now that I never really loved her. She made 
me bring it to you. She says, because I love 

you, my child is yours.” 
ave a Mahala held out her palms before her as if 
es Zs to keep back an enemy. Every trace of color 
faded from her face. Her eyes stretched their 
mince pie widest in amazement. She had been trying to 
/ think, trying to plan, trying to reason, all the 
Toolay Ss 2% | afternoon, and the conclusion she had reached 
© hey mi | | was that to the end of their days she and Jason 
| must travel different roads, each carrying a 
| burden upon their tortured shoulders, the 
| weight of which they must learn to endure. 


Of four physicians, : te, 3 But here was the climax. This was the worst 


of all. They might not even be permitted to 


4 he ’ suffer together. All afternoon she had been 
three ordered , <i a 
oti ¢ . “i “Ellen has had nothing to do with this. 
MINCE PIE 2" . “a || She is pérfectly innocent. She must never 
. i # | know.” 

And now, smashing as the crash of the 
lightning outside, she was facing the terrible 
knowledge that Ellen did know, and that she 
| had practically lost her reason through that 

knowledge. Her heart was primitive like the 
| heart of every other woman. She had seen 
| her man, she had loved him, she had taken his 


NE of them smiled, “I suppose people wonder 
why doctors eat mince pie. Laymen think it 
is ‘heavy’. But mince pie is no ‘heavier’ than an 
equal amount of any. of its ingredients. And — a 
are they? Take apples, for instance. Are they ee — 
heavy? An apple a day keeps the doctor away, you Good Pies 
y. ef ig a YY Easy to Make” 


know. And cider? That’s just more apples. Good, b ! 

sound beef? That’s the mainstay of most meals. A FREE BOOK | head cn her breast, she had given him all she 
Raisins and currants? They supply the iron we need. = anv oeg — in | had to give. And through youth and inex- 
The spices? They add piquancy. Mince pie is a seticonat ie oor ? perience, through willingness to believe, she had 
delicious, wholesome food that anyone can digest.” No salesman will believed that she was having all that he had 
Women no longer spend hours of grinding and chopping to bother you. You’ll Vf to give in return. Now she knew that she 
make mince pies. They simply put a package of None Such aed = ~ by ; D had had nothing. She had merely been an 
Mince Meat into a toothsome, flaky crust, and into the oven, cee mete s Bec nigen" instrument. This knowledge had driven her 
Ready in a jiffy. ; Dietetics to frenzy. 


and Cookery, And this was the thing that Mahala now had 


* | Y ~ ‘ aon to face. Through the months of torture that 
T < 0/# Pics. vig she had experienced, striking her first in the 
wa 3 x , pare heart, then in the brain, and then physically, 


__Please send me the book she had learned what this thing must mean to 
“‘Good Pies—Easy to Make”’ 


1W WV T Arn 4 -| | Ellen. 
INC k | I A | r She could only cry: “Impossible! Quite 
AL4 4 YN impossible!” 


Jason advanced toward her, holding out the 





Address ei baby. It had awakened ‘with the flashes of 
lightning and the jarring of the ‘thunder. 
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Throwing up its little arms, it pushed the 
blanket back, revealing its face, the soft, curl- 
ing, brown hair, the pink cheeks, the delicately- 
yeined temples. The little fellow knew Mahala. 
She was his beloved playmate. He reached 
his hands toward her, crowing and laughing and 

ing to be taken for one of the romps he 
was accustomed to indulging in with her. He 
liked spattiny her cheeks with his hands. ‘ He 
liked to tousle her hair. He liked her kisses 
on his hands and his feet and the back of his 
neck and all over his little head. 

Mahala retreated until she was pressed flat 
against the wall. Even her hands, as they 
stretched out at her sides, were hard pressed, 

alm to the wall behind her. She could go no 
further. She was a tortured thing brought to 
bay. Jason advanced. 

«You’ve got to take him,” he said in a voice 
tom with suffering. ‘You’ve got to take 
him!” 

Then Mahala began to cry. 
Jason imploringly. 

“What does my heart know of the heart of a 
child beating beneath it?” she said to him. 

Jason still pressed the child toward her. 
Mahala became primitive. The strength of 
temper that had always characterized her 
swept through her. Her voice was stern and 
relentless as she said to Jason: 

“Ellen can’t give away her baby. Haven’t 


She looked at 


you got the sense to see it? It’s bone of her | 


bone and flesh of her flesh. Take it back to 
her and make her listen to reason! Make her 
see that a real woman couldn’t possibly give 
upher baby. You would drive her as insane, as 
your father did Rebecca.” 

“You're right,” said Jason. 

He wrapped the blanket around the child, 
turned its face to his breast, and started toward 
thedoor. As he opened it, there was a horrible 
crash. He was blinded with running streaks 
of lightning till he staggered back. There was 
the ripping sound of a bolt that had struck 
something solid so close that it rocked the 


house. He turned appealingly to Mahala. | 
She darted past him and pushed’ shut the | 


door. 

“Wait!” she said. “Wait till I get the 
lantern. I’ll go to Ellen with you. I can make 
her understand better than you can.” 

Jason looked down at the small bundle 
struggling in his arms. ‘I ought not take the 
boy out in this,” he said. “We might be 
struck.” 

Mahala shook her head. 
left alone. We’ve got to go. 
thing will happen.” 

Mahala hurried to the kitchen to find and 
light the lantern. For one second she stood 
at the window, her hands cupped around her 
face, trying to peer through the darkness, to 
see if the lights were burning in Jason’s house. 
She would not have been surprised to see great 
tongues of flame leaping from it, but the rain 
was beating in sheets against the window, small 
branches and wet leaves were plastered on it, 
and a blackbird, blown from its shelter among 
the bushes, struck the glass and slid down, 
white lights streaming from its green eyes, its 
wings outspread, its breast bleeding. 


“Ellen can’t be 
Some terrible 


S THE door closed behind Jason, Ellen had 

turned and fallen across the empty cradle. 
As she raised herself, her hands struck the 
warm sheets and the little pillow where the 
baby’s head had lain. On her knees staring 
into it, there came the first realization of what 
she had done. She had sent her baby to be 
mothered by another woman. Dazed at the 
tragedy that had befallen her, she caught up 
the little pillow and held it warm against her 
face, and then her empty arms folded around it. 

Suddenly she was on her feet. She threw 
the pillow back into the cradle and sprang to 
the door. She opened it wide and screamed 
into the night: ‘Jason! Jason! Bring back 
my baby!” 

She bent her head and tried to hear his 
voice In answer, but the wind howled past her. 
Flying leaves and branches and a dust storm 
from the road almost blinded her as she tried 





cA doll so sweet 


Lovaszz, lifelike Nancy Ann! 
She can walk and dance with you 
like a real person, go to sleep, and 
say “Mama!” and she r-e-a-l-l-y 
loves little girls. She has luxuri- 
ant curly hair, blue eyes, pink 
dimpling cheeks, red lips, pretty 
hands and feet and the cutest of 
clothes. You can dress her and 
undress her. You can wash her 
face. She will stand hard usage 
and last a long time. 








“Mother is going to wash dolly’s 
face. It feels so good to have your 
face clean and it won’t hurt dolly.” 





you just want to hug her! 


Special Offer 
for Christmas 


Nancy ANN is 23 inches tall and has been 
especially priced for Christmas at $10.00; 
her smaller sister “Mary Ann” is 20 
inches high and costs $7.50. If you can- 
not find her at your toy dealer’s we will 
sell her to you direct because we want 
every little girl pleased this Christmas. 


Use the coupon to secure name of nearest 
dealer and a free copy of our interesting 
booklet. It tells a lot of nice things about 
Nancy Ann’s equally lovable sisters. A 
little tag pinned on the dress of each is 
labeled “Effanbee.” 


FLetscnaker & Baum, 
43 Greene Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your free 
book, “How to Select the Proper Doll to Suit 
Your Child’s Age.” 


Name 













STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style ~ 
Book sent FREE, WriteTODAY. ? , 


ne Bryant ges «na a NEWYO: 


BabYjruckles 


When you wrap him soft 
and warm in a fleecy 











KENWOOD woo: BABY BLANKET 


White and color patterns to select 
from, each bound with satin. Kenwood 
Baby Blankets are just the same 
grade and quality as our big ones. 
See description on page 146 
WRITE FOR INTERESTING BOOKLET 


Kenwood Mills 





In using advertisements see page 4 


Grow Larger, Stronger 

Healthier Piants 

Steel boxes. self-watering 
Artistic in 
Aluminum or 
Green, enamel hed. Have 
flowers and plants 
und. Leak-proof, 
es, 30 7 


SAVo Flower and Plant Box 


sub-irrigating. 
design . 





shoes always in their proper place instead 
of helter-skelter on the floor or jumbled in 
shoe bags, boxes, re ke- 
shifts. Takes up no extra room. Sanitary 
and ornamental. Endorsed and specified 
by leading architects. 

A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes and apartment 
houses. Sold by dealers or direct. BLACK 
ENAMEL, NICKEL or BRONZE—-set of 
three, $4.50 — pair, $3.00—one, $1.50. 

-~HAND PAINTED FLORAL DESIGNS 
ENAMEL—set of three, 
00—one, $2.00 





ts oF oth . 






— Closet Shoe-Rack 
fe wt | A neat device which fastens on 
ae ay 
4 \\D : 
ney 
%, 
\ ' 


inside of closet door and keeps 
| 


\ 
ary» 
Ce\i 


1] | $e ot 
2 FON BLACK 
| a 88 $4 Siaes: 20 


West of Rockies and Caa. 








| 


NEATWAY CO. 


@ set for 


Albany, N. Y. ' U-— each closet door. 176 West Larned St, Detroit, Mich. 
1603 





O FEATURE of your home will give you 
more lasting satisfaction and more hours of 
comfort andpleasure than appropriate light- 

ing equipment. Rightly selected, chandeliers and 
brackets of proper design add distinction to even 
the modestly furnished home. 


We have prepared a little brochure that illus- 
trates and describes some of the preferred Shera- 
ton designs and mentions the rooms in which each 
chandelier and bracket may be used appropriately. 
In it you will find charming designs for the living 
room, dining room and library and dainty pieces 
for bedrooms and halls. All of them may be 
identified at your dealer’s by the maker’s fleur-de- 
lis trade-mark on each piece. 


Write us today for a copy of the brochure and 
the name of your local dealer who is privileged to 
show you Sheraton designs. Look for the trade- 
mark—it is your guarantee of QUALITY. 


BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER MANUFACTURING Co. 


221 SovTH CHICAGO 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


st exectitive, Tea Room Manager, ete. We put 
ycuin touch withexcellent opportunities, 





Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work 
that develops charm and personality. ast ex- 
perience unnecessary Thousands of Lewis 
Students are winning success in this uncrowded 
field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
Lewis Syster 
splendid — pos it ic 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY”, gives full details. Write for it today. 


1 A 
jas = LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Room 2474 Founded 1916 Washington, D. C, 


ABIACH 


Face Powper 


® Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self,” 


Protect your complexion! Use only a 

safe powder. Lablache is safe—used 

and praised for over 60 years. Softly 

clinging—invisi- y Use 

bc ia delgh. Sagmmee | DOMES of SILENCE 
fully delicate 2 bie TAM, “Better than Casters” 

and dainty. 


on your furniture and you will never 


Refuse Substitates. ¢ fpr have scratched floors. 
They may be ns 


‘. or nt ix ~ . . . . 
ous, Ficus, Epo Eat L 4S Furniture so equipped, slides easily. 
of druggists or by mail. : a , Saves wear on Rugs and Furniture. 


Send 10cfor a sample bes WI yy On sale at hardware and department 
stores. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 


IBF Kanrslee Se Becton’ Ms. 10 cents per set — 
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The White Flag 


to raise her voice, to scream with all her might: 
“Jason! Jason!’ : 

She realized that she could not make him 
hear her above the fury of the storm. She 
realized that she had only a minute. The rain 
would come in torrents very soon. With her 
arms extended before her to protect her face 
and breast, she rushed into the night. She 
found the gate and started down the road, 
With every flare of lightning she could see q 
few yards in advance of her. Until the next 
flare she was in darkness. The wind bléw her 
wide skirts so tightly around her that she could 
scarcely step. She realized that she could not 
have found her way had it not been for the 
light in Mahala’s house. That she could see 
and she tried to go straight toward it. The 
difficulty in running tcld her that she had lost 
the road, but so long as she could see the light 
she knew that she must reach the house. Once 
she had a fight to extricate herself from a 
thicket of bushes, and then she ran into a big 
tree, and the tree told her where she was. She 
was near the house now. This was a friendly 
tree in whose shelter she liked to walk when- 
ever she went to Mahala’s house. She had 
stopped beneath it to pick up shining acoms 
for the baby to play with. She had seen the 
squirrels racing up and down it. She had seen 
great, horned owls spread their wings and sail 
from their day time shelter ameng its heavy, 
gnarled branches. It was almost like meeting 
a friend in a time of extremity. 

She threw her arms around it and laid her 
face against it and waited for the next flare of 
lightning to show her how to find the road 
again, but with that flash there came a dreadful 
bolt that struck the oak tree, rending it from 
top to base. 


‘THROUGH the most terrific storm she ever 

had experienced, holding the lantern high 
above her, Mahala stumbled down the foot- 
path beside the fence, trying to light the way 
for Jason keeping as close behind her as he 
could, with the baby’s face buried in his breast. 
Trying to see her way ahead of her, Mahala 
stumbled over the body of Ellen lying ina 
crumpled heap at the foot of the oak tree. The 


| flickering glare of the rain-dripping lantem 


showed her still face and the splintered tree 
beside her. 

Wordless, Mahala set down the lantern and 
raised her arms for the child. Jason gave 
the baby to her and took Ellen in his arms. 
Mahala picked up the lantern, and they carried 
Ellen home and laid her on her bed. The baby 


| had fallen asleep, and they put him in his 


cradle and covered him. Then they knelt, one 
on each side of Ellen, and sobbed out the pain, 


| the grief, and the torture that had torn their 
| hearts to the limit of endurance. 


cf Spare-Time ‘Training for @ jonable section—salary $3600 per year with | 
n 4 : 


XXIII 
The Fiag on Its Journey 


TUMBLINGLY Marcia made her way from 
the alley, and finding the nearest livery 
stable, she had some difficulty in persuading a 
man to drive her to Bluffport. During that 
ride she realized only one thing. The hand of 
God had intervened, and she was forever freed 
from the power of either of the Morelands. 


| Never again need she fear the Martin Moreland 


whom she had last seen clutching the white 


| flag and babbling over Rebecca’s speech. Never 


again need she fear the sardonic smile, the 
merciless cruelty, of the beautiful boy, who, 
with the utmost politeness, had taken the 
revolver from her shaking hands with a deep 
bow and a gay, “Permit me,” and with no 
instant of hesitation had discharged it into his 


| own breast. He must have known that no 
| escape was left him and that the wrath of Jason 
| would be as inexorable as Fate itself. He had 
| preferred escaping all of them in his own way- 


Abominable as he had been, Marcia was al- 
most stunned at herself as she rode through 


| the night thinking things over, to find that she 
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had been unable, either when she stood before 
him alone, or as she watched from the closet 
during the appearance of Jason and. Mahala, 
to keep from admiring Junior. ' She found her- 
gelf saying to the darkness: . 

“What a wonderful man he might have been! 
How lovable, how brave!” 

It comforted her heart, as they came down 
the main street of Bluffport, to see a light in 
the back of the Bodkin Millinery, to know that 
there was food and a warm welcome awaiting 
her, In a few minutes more she was sobbing 
in utter abandonment on the narrow breast of 
Nancy. Dae ; 

Nancy sat thinking for a long time. 
she looked at Marcia and said softly, 
“And now, Marcia, will you listen te the 


Then 


minister?” 

Marcia sat a long time in deep thought, and 
then she said quietly: ‘““To have the love of a 
good man, to have the home and the security 
that he would give me if he did not know, 
might be a wonderful thing. But I could not 
marry him without telling him, because so 
surely as I did not, some way, some of my 
graves would open, and the dead would con- 
front me, and there is the child that I would 
not be considered suitable to mother. The 
only way I can see out of it is for you and me 
to go on together, making the best that we can 
of life.” 

It hurt Nancy Bodkin sorely to see Marcia 
suffer. She had a pang, too, for the minister, 
but deep in her heart she was ashamed of her- 
self for the little throb of rejoicing that sprang 
up at Marcia’s words. She might dismiss her 
remotest fear. Nothing ever could sever their 
partnership or spoil their friendship. Until 
one or the other of them lay down in the final 
sleep, the Bodkin Millinery would go on dcing 
business, and each of the partners would give 
to the other the undivided devction of a sin- 
cere heart. 


HEN another winter had run its course, 

under the old apple trees of May, Jason 
sat on a bench in the orchard with young Jason 
onhislap. Kneeling in front of them, Mahala 
was playing a game almost as old as babies. 
Holding up one pir <, bare toe for every line, 
she chanted: 


“This is a fat king, out for a ride, 

This is a fair queen, close by his side. 
This a tall soldier on guard with his gun; 
This a fine lady who walks in the sun. 
This is a baby curled up in his bed, 

Here go ali of them over your head!” 


Jason and Mahala laughed together with 
gleeful shouts from the baby. 

As she lifted her head to push back her hair, 
Mahala glanced down the road, and a flicker of 
white slowly coming beside the river caught 
her attention. She said nothing, but she kept 
watching, and after a time she recognized a 
tottering figure, bowed and stumbling along 
slowly, 

The penetrant sun of spring was beating 
mercilessly upon Martin Moreland’s old, white 
head. When Jason realized who the traveler 
was, he drew back repulsed, but Mahala arose, 
and as Martin Moreland came past the odorous 
hilaes and across the grass toward them, she 
motioned him to a seat. He refused to be 
seated, but he drew himself together the best 
he could, and made her a courtly bow. Ina 
wavering voice he said to her, . 

“Beautiful little lady, you seem strangely 
familiar to me, yet I do not recall your 
name. 

, Fearing that her name might awaken un- 
peasant memories that would produce such 
an attack as in her childhood she had seen 
Rebecca sutier from, Mahala merely smiled at 
him and said: “Names do not matter. Was 
there something you wanted?” 

., Martin Moreland tried to stand straight. 
He struggled, till the pain of the effort to think 
Visible on his face, but at last he gave 








There was a reason for my coming,” | 
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IDEAL Comfort means IDEAL Sleep 


Observe how the Foster Ideal Spring moulds to 
the body’s contour—how each one of the 120 
extra tall, Foster, spiral springs plays its own 
individual part in the body’s proper support. 


Because of this there is no sag—no strain on 


nerves, or muscles. 
fectly natural, horizontal position. 
is true relaxation, comfort, and healthful, re- 
freshing sleep. 


Have you a little one at 
home? The Foster Toe 
Trip Crib is a safe crib 
for youngsters and a real 
convenience for mothers. 
It is built specifically for 
little folks. Look it up at 
your dealers, or write for 


booklet. 





The body rests in a per- 


The result 


Ask your dealer to show you the Foster Ideal Spring. 


lave 


one sent home and enjoy a good night’s rest. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Utica, N. Y. 


FOSTER | I) EAL sprines 


St. Louis, Mo. 









101 Park Avenue 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and | 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. | 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
New York City 
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RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS 


for 
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HRISTMAS CARDS 


12 beautifully engraved sample cards, assorted 
for only $1. Values up to 25e. Send $1 bill for 
each dozen wanted. Money backifnot satisfied 


ROYAL ENGRAVING COMPANY, 816 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





‘“‘That’s it Mother.... 
... Ah, that feels good!”’ 


IONCENTRATE the warm, 

sun-like rays of Stein-O- 
Lite on the tender spot... 
how quickly you have re- 
lief! 

This is the new, clean and 
cor ient method employed by 
phy ians and hospitals to allay 
pain—and the identical instru- 
ment used. 

How Stein-O-Lite 
relieves pain 

Until recently hot applications 
were mankind’s first aid in 
soothing pain. Hot water poul- 
tices, plasters, ete., while help- 
ful, have little penetrative 
power. They heat the skin sur- 
face but do not reach the deep- 
seated tissues where the pain 
really is. That is why hot 
applications at best yield but 
slight relief—-even when they 








can be endured, 


ne other hand 
| Mellow 
. they not 
at te deeply 
on the center of 






beneath it. They act 
pain. They break up the 
ing congestion and allow t 
relaz. Thus do they swiftly 


Safe as sunlight— 
Pleasant and Convenient 


The magic rays of Stein-O- 
Lite will not burn i 
tl skin (see why 
text). The se i 
int. like cone 
Convenient, too—just 
plug in a light socket. 








We Invite you to try 
the Stein-O-Lite 


We know—and phy- 

~ . sictans know—the 
Special] treat powers of Stein- 
0. e. But we want 

Offer | you ‘to try it—thor- 

oughly at our risk on 


FIVE DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Send us $12 in 
money order, 
bank draft or 
check (also sent 
C.O. D. postage 
prepaid). ff 
Stein-O-Lite 
does not prove 
all that rw ac 
companying 














erature pro i 
claims, return it tributed burning 
sand we will evenly point. 
cheerfully refund no burn- 

>y € point 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Stein-O-Lite Corp., 141 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








stlemen: 1 enclose $12 for a Stein-O-Lite with the 


NOTE—If vou desire : 
the Stein -O- Lite [—) understanding that should it prove unsatisfuetory | 
C.O. D. check here LJ after 5 days’ trial can return it—and my money 
will be refunded. | 
Name. - 
Address ——___— — a 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Layettes 


f 
Clothes 
from 
Paris and 
London 


Specialist 


Shoes 
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Nursery 


Furn iture 
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Unique 
Toys 
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This is the new Baby Book 


and it will be sent Free upon request 


Arch’ts Patterson King Corp., New York City, 
used long 24-inch ‘‘ CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles in ‘‘Dixie White’? with wide exposure 
on side walls and 18-inch Moss Green roof on 
home of Roderick A. Dorman, Bronxville, N. Y. 





HE Soft color tones in any of 

30 shades of red, green, gray 

or brown, or in special ‘Dixie 
White” obtainable in ‘‘CREO- 
DIPT"”* Stained Shingles have 
none of the “‘painty”’ effects often 
noticeable in other materials 


Many prominent Architects use a-careful 
selection of ‘‘CREO-DIPT"’ Stained 
Shingles in variegated colors on roofs and 
a solid tone of some harmonious color on 
side walls. 













The long 24-inch ““CREO-DIPT” Stained 
Shingles with a wide exposure effect on 
side walls add individuality and insure 
economy. 


If you want valuable suggestions for architectural design for 
large or small homes, send $1.00 for Portfolio of Fifty 
Large Photographs of Homes of all sizes by noted Architects 


CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 1064 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Factories: North Tonawanda, N. Y., St. Paul, Minr.., and Kansas City, Mo. 


Sales Offices: Principal Cities 
Leading Lumber Dealers Everywhere Carry Standard Colors in Stock 
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The White Flag 


he said, “but I regret to say that I cannot at 
the present minute recall it.” 

In a low voice at her side Jason said to 
Mahala: “Send him away. I can’t endure the 
sight of him.” 

Mahala lifted her hand to silence Jason 
Patiently she said to the cld man: . 

“Perhaps I can help you to remember what 
it is that you have forgotten. Did yoy want 
to tell me something, or was it Jason?” 

At that name Martin Moreland lifted his 
head. A flash of memory came back to him, 
“I want Jason,” he said. “I wanted my son 
Jason. He is the only friend that I have left 
in all the world. I am old, I am tired, I am 
tortured, I lack food. I have come to beg of 
him only a crust of bread.” ° 

Mahala went into the house. She brought 
food and drink. She helped Martin Moreland 
to seat himself securely upon the chair she 
brought. She tried to relieve him of the white 
flag, but he would not allow it to be taken from 
his fingers. With one hand he clutched it 
tightly. With the other he took the glass of 
milk Mahala offered him, but he was shaking 
so that he could only lift it to his lips with her 
The food he did not touch at all, 

He rested a few minutes, and then he arose 
and extended the white flag. He lifted his 


| face to the skies, and with more strength and 


| sureness in his voice he cried: 


“Behold the 
emblem of purity. Clean hearts may pass 
under with God’s blessing. Come, ye workers 
of darkness, wash your hearts clean by passing 


| under the white flag!” 


Mahala gently turned Martin Moreland’s 
face toward the road again. She led him to the 


| gate and pointed in the direction of Ashwater. 


“T think,” she said, “that there are a number 


| of sinful people coming along the highway. No 
| doubt many of them will be glad to pass under 


your flag.” 

“Thank you, little lady,” said Martin More- 
land. “Thank you. Now that you suggest it, 
I believe that is the case. I will go forward in 
my work of holding up the white emblem of 
purity. I wish you a verv happy good day!” 

Mahala went back and once more dropped 
on her knees beside Jason. She put one arm 
around him and the other around the baby, 
and buried a face of compassion against the 
hearts of both of them. 
sight, they watched the bowed, lean figure 
trudging the River Road, the flag flashing white 
in the sunlight. 

(THE ENnp) 


As everybody knows, Mrs. Porter writes a 
novel every other vear. The year between two 
novels she usually devotes to nature work, for 
which she is as well known as she is is for 
fiction. This next year, then, is her time 
for nature writing, and Good Housekeeping 
expects to have the pleasure of offering its 
readers a number of her stories in this 
field. That is the best way we can think of 
to keep you in touch with this best-beloved 
author until she writes her next novel 


Your First Thanksgiving 


Dinner 
(Continued from page 154) 
should be set as described on page 154. At 
the host’s place should be placed the carving 
knife and fork. At his right should be laid 
spoons for the various vegetables. If these 


| are served by a second person, it will greatly 


simplify the host’s work at the table. The 
relishes should be on the table. Extra butter 
balls, water, and whatever replenishing may be 
needed, should be within easy reach on the 
buffet or wheeled tray. Before dessert, the 
table is cleared and crumbed, and the dessert 
served by the hostess. Coffee may be poured 
at the table. A few nuts and bonbons make 
tne feast perfect in the eyes of the children 
and add to the festiveness of the occasion. 


Until it faded from, 
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The Senator’s Wife Goes 
to Spain 
(Continued from page 27) 


beautiful, but I was intensely interested 
in watching two of the other persons who were 
waiting there—a friar with an austere, spiritual 
face, his hands hidden in his wide sleeves, 
and a comfortabie bourgeois who must have 
weighed at least three hundred and fifty 

unds, who was fanning himself with a dainty, 
tasseled scarlet fan about six inches long, 
But a smiling secretary came almost im- 
mediately to tell me that the Minister was 
waiting to welcome me, and in the kindness 
of that welcome I saw at once that such 
fears as I had had about the success of my 
visit to Spain were groundless. 

“Of course, you have come at a bad time,” 
his Excellency was saying with twinkling eyes. 
“No one is in Madrid just now—except the 
Ministers and a few people like that. But 
you will find all of us. And we shall be more 
than glad to do everything we can to make 
your visit a pleasant one.” 


The Junta 

Next, in the cool of the evening—for there 
js a cool of the evening even in Madrid in 
August—Leopoldo took me out to see Senor 
José Castillejo, the Secretary of the Junta 
para Ampliacion de Estudios (“Board for the 
Furtherance of Studies’), and his beautiful 
English wife, at their lovely suburban home 
set in the midst of an olive grove. We feel, 
in the United States, so much righteous—and 
justified—pride in our educational system, 
that I think we do not always pay enough 
attention to the experiments other countries 
are making in this respect, and the “Junta” 
of which Senor Castillejo is the great moving 
spirit is a very interesting national experiment 
indeed. It came into existence in 1907, when 
its twenty-one members were appointed by 
the Minister of Education; since then, each 
vacancy occurring on it has been filled by 
the Board itself, which has absolute power of 
discretion in choosing its new members. Men 
of every political and religious opinion are 
represented on it, from socialists and free 
thinkers to extreme clericals, and including, 
of course, both Liberals and Conservatives; 
and it will continue to function indefinitely, 
unless there is a constitutional change in 
government, since it it is declared to be a 
permanent institution by the Spanish con- 
stitution. 

This Board is in charge of scholarships 


very 


abroad, awarded every year to one hundred | 


men and women for study in foreign lands; 
of scientific research in laboratories in Spain; 
of the publication of scientific books and 
pamphlets; and of the establishment of new 
educational institutions as a means oi experi- 
ment in the reform of Spanish education— 
the funds for all these branches of work being 
supplied by the Government, but apportioned 
and spent entirely by the Junta. In the 
comparatively short time which it has already 
been in power the Junta has already estab- 
lished and put into prosperous running order 
4 National Institute of Science in Madrid; 
a Hall of Residence—the first one in Spain— 
for men students of university age, where 


board, lodging, opportunities for social life,. 


private tuition, trips, and sports—the latter 
itherto sadly neglected—are all supplied; 
4 similar hall for women students of university 
age; and the Instituto Escuela, which provides 
an entirely new form of instruction for boys 
and girls under university age, a hall of 
tesidence for each, and a course in Normal 
School training for teachers. 
,. The Woman Movement in Spain, as far as 
it has at present progressed, is largely affiliated 
with the work of the Junta. In its present 
stage of development, it is very largely cultural 
in character, and Senorita de Maeztu, the head 
of the Residencia de Senoritas (Girl Students’ 
Dormitory ), with whom I also had a long talk, 
8 one of the leading feminists of the country. 
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‘‘Sag-Proof”’ Ribs 


An Exclusive Feature of Bluebird Rods 


Home hardware makers for over a half century 


developed the ornamental, sag-proof 
proved design of Bluebird Rods. 


Graceful, efficient, rustless, with projections of 
just right length, ‘‘Bluebirds” keep curtains neatly 


draped, clean, sanitary. They hook 


won't come down and soil your curtains. 


Single, double and triple Satin Gold or White Enamel 
‘Finished Rods suit every home and window, modest 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Bluebirds’“— 


or elaborate. 
the new rods with sag-proof ribs. 


‘Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


H. L. JUDD COMPANY, Inc, NEW YORK 
Makers of Home Accessories for Ove 





The beautiful 
effects they allow are impossible with old-style rods. 
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on easily yet 


Enlarged Section 
Showing 
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Big Profits in Home Cooking! 


Alice Bradley, famous expert, will teach you at home just 
how to make home cooking, cake-making, candy-making 
give big profits. How tocater, run profitable TEA ROOMS, 
cafeterias, etc. 
caD 


Write for free klet, “Cooking for 


Profit.’ School of Economics,872 E.58th St., Chicago 






SECTIONAL 
BOBKCASES 


For HOME and OFFICE 


Artistic Designs—Various Finishes, Conve- 
nient Removable Doors, Non-Binding, Run 
on Roller Bearings. Write for Book of 
Styles, Mailed Free. Dealers Everywhere, 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
30 Years Builders Sectional Bookcases and Office Desks 


NEW YORK BRANCH: — 11 East 36th Street 


» 















r 50 Years 
two sets of envelopes, $13 


Wedding or 100 Imitation Engrav 


$5.00. 100 Visiting Cards, $1.00. Write for samples. 


Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including 
50, 


ed, 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1064 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“‘DoYou Play Bridge?” 


An important and often heard question at every 
social gathering. 

How do you answer it? Hesitantly, because of the 
realization that your game is faulty and unsound; 
or confidently and with the satisfying assurance that 
your knowledge of the game and your ability to 
play it well, will enable you to cope with all. 


Shepard’s Studio, Inc., the first and only incorporated 
College of Auction Bridge in the world, offers 


A course of instruction by mail 
Priee $10.00 


consisting of 12 lessons. 


This course is carefully devised and easily imparted 
It includes the elements for beginners as well as 
sound strategy and technique for advanced players. 
Proficiency at Auction is reckoned today as a com- 
mercial as well as a social virtue. Be prepared for 
a winter of pleasant and enjoyable activity. Learn 
to play Auction to win. 

The instructors who constitute our faculty include six 
of the country’s most highly rated experts. Their 
services are available for personal instruction for ine 
dividuals or for classes of any size. Also forsupere 
vision at public as well as large private functions in 
or out of town. 
of sure tricks and quick trick values and minimum 
suits worth opening bids. Address al! mail to TLe 


Dean. 
Shepard’s Studio, Inc. 
20 West 54th Street New York City 


E alysis and Instruction, Auction Bridge, Mah J Coow 
psf Awauthors, Text Book, "Auction To eg 
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Eatin 
or 5 


‘Health 


T is much more important 
to eat for health than for 
the mere pleasure and satis- 
faction of eating. But why 
not plan your meals for both? 


For Easier Digestion 

An extended scientific investi- 
gation, just completed by high 
scientific authorities proves 
that Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
has a remarkable ‘‘colloidal 
action” which means that it 
helps natural digestion by 
softening the food eaten. 


For Beneficial Delight 


It is so easy to eat for health as well 
as for pleasure, by often serving for 
lunch or dinner one of the many deli- 
cious desserts and salads, a jellied 
consommé, or meat, fish and vege- 
table dishes easily and economically 
made with 


‘KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


And science has gone even further in 
proving that Knox Gelatine is natur- 
ally rich in Lysine—the valuable pro- 
tein element which promotes healthy 
growth. 


For Child Health 


For this reason, Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine—teing a plain, unflavored, edible 
Gelatine—should be given freely and 
regularly to the children in their daily 
diet of pure fruit juices, soups, milk, 
eggs, cereals and desserts. 


Important Book—FREE 
This investigation disclosed so many impor- 
tant facts about the health value of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine that they have been 
recorded in a book, ‘‘The Health Value of 
Gelatine,” which everyone should read — 
especially mothers. This (together with 
recipe books) will be sent free, on receipt of 4c 
for postage and your grocer’s name. Address 


(Health Department) 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


* ~ KNOX 


AcIDULAT ED 


ax 


~Cag)s 
GELATINE 


The Senator’s Wife Goes 
| to Spain 


Spanish women do not, as a whole, seem to be 
particularly interested in politics, or desirous 
| of obtaining the vote. Of course there are 
| exceptions to this rule, like the brilliant and 
| beautiful Spanish delegate to the International 
Congress in Rome, Sefiora Palencia, of whom 
I wrote you with such enthusiasm in the 
spring; but generally it holds good. 
contrary to the general opinion at home, 
however, Spanish women have for many years 
| had exactly the same educational opportunities 
| as men, and have been exactly as free to follow 


| the professions, and more and more they are | 


availing themselves of these opportunities. 


Inevitably, it seems to me, a deepening interest | 
in the spheres which they have not as yet | 
undertaken will be aroused, and new activities 


|}added to the recent cultural attainments, 
|and to the charm and beauty in which they 
have always excelled. 

Leopoldo slumbered peacefully for hours in 
the olive grove while the subject of educational 
progress in Spain was discussed, and he showed 
no more signs of remaining unnecessarily alert 
when, the next day, he deposited me at the 
entrance of the Royal Palace in Madrid and 
took up his own position in the shade outside. 
I, however, was never more eagerly awake 
in my life, for that morning a_ telephone 
message had reached me from the Secretary 
of State, telling me that an audience had been 
arranged for me with His Majesty, who had 
come to the capitol from Santander for a 
meeting of the Council of Ministers, and 
that I was to present myself to the Duke of 
Miranda, one of the private secretaries of the 
King, at noon. 


An Audience with the King 


With much less red tape than surrounds a 
visit to the White House, I was admitted to 
the Palace, where, inside the door, were not 
only several uniformed guards, but two 
attractive maids in conventional gray alpaca 
dresses and white caps and aprons; and soon I 
again found myself studying with considerable 

|interest the room into which I was ushered 
| to wait. It was small and simple, containing 
| very little besides a big desk, a few straight- 
| backed chairs, a collection of silver cups, 
apparently polo trophies, and two extremely 
clever caricatures of the King. AsI sat there, 
the last vestige of my dread of Spanish Court 
etiquette melted away. It was not the 
apartment of a man who took himself, or who 
| was taken, too seriously, whatever his rank 
might be, and I had hardly come to this 
satisfactory and comforting conclusion when 
a tall, slim, gentleman, with infinite charm of 
;manner and a delightful smile, entered and 
|introduced himself to me as the Duke of 
Miranda. 

“T am very glad indeed to meet you,” he 
said with something of the same kindly twinkle 
that Senor Don Santiago Alba’s eyes had 
shown. “Our Ambassador to the United 
States has cabled us about you, our Ambas- 
sador to France has telegraphed about you, 
our Secretary of State has spoken to us about 
you, and there have been various other com- 
munications in several different forms. It 
would begin to appear that you are interested 
in Spain, and we are very glad His 
Majesty works very hard—zcil the time, 
almost—and this morning he has already seea 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 

|the Interior, and several other Secretaries, 
| all on very important measures—” 

“So by this time you feel he might be almost 
glad to see a lady?” The Duke had been so 
entirely friendly, merry almost, in his opening 
speech, that I could not help answering him in 
kind. 

“Perfectly, Madame. And I think that 
when you have seen the King, matters will 
arrange themselves It is too bad that 
you should have this dull week in 
Madrid. 

‘ I tried to tell him that I had not had a dull 


had ; 
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You may spend alot more money for 
a present—but you will find it hard 
to give so much pleasure as will be 
carried to your feminine friends in 
a Hall China Teapot. Her appreci- 
ation of the gift and the giver will 
increase the longer she uses it. 


You will find a display of Hall's 

Teapots of Secret Process Fireproof 

China at most good stores. Or if 
gx you write we will gladly tell you 
om of a convenient store where voy 
=F may purchase. ; 


Hall China 
Company 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Fireproof Cooking China 
in the World 
Dept. H 
East Liverpool, Ohio 
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‘LIPTONS 
TEA 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


Fascinating and lucrative occupation skill 
fully taught by correspondence. Also resi 


dent courses. French, Spanish, Germaa 


peed spoken. Booklet A-1 on request. Dorit K. 
CA Weigert, director (Instructor Y. W.C. A) 
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Pure, Fresh Milk 
POWDERED 


KLIM is absolutely pure, fresh whole 
milk (full cream) pasteurized and reduced 
to powder by the removal of the water 
content of the liquid milk. 


Stays Fresh for Months 


KLIM, the powdered milk, stays fresh for 
months without ice. You buy KLIM in tins 
just as you buy coffee or spices. Place it on the 
pantry shelf and add water to the powder as 
milk is needed. No waste, no worry over the 
milkman being delayed — you always have the 
finest grade of fresh milk on hand when milk 
is needed, 


Do not confuse KLIM with “‘evaporated’”’ or 
“condensed” milks. KLIM is uncooked and 
unsweetened. It is just pure cow’s milk with 
nothing added and nothing removed except 
water, 


Write us for the name of the KLIM distributor 
in your city. Ask us to send you the delight- 
ful cook book “Nationally 
Known Recipes”. Copies are 
free to KLIM users while the 
supply lasts. 


















%* MERRELL- 
SOULE 
COMPANY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 








\ "COSTS LESS-WHEN USED” 


- VANILLA 








4 Stronger 

j lasts longer~ 
Smooth 
pure* delicious 









$100 
Postpaid 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
or Money 
Back 


z hese handy bakers hold a lot of cookies and do a dandy job of 
oe ing. Make wonderful Xmas gifts, Used in pairs, time and 
uel are saved by having new batch ready for oven when baked 
cookies are removed, kers have no high sides nor corners. 
bookies are easily removed and bakers readily cleaned. Save 
‘ ish washing. Simply wiping ciean keeps the special surfaced 
iron sheets in perfect condition for baking. Equally useful for 
bia uits, rolls, toast, ete. Size 13 1-4 by 15 inches. Send $1 

or set of two in attractive carton, postpaid. Give each of 
your friends a set for Christmas. 


Agents and dealers wanted. 


%& Home Products Co., 1431 E. 49th St., Cleveland, 0. 















week in Madrid, but a very interesting one. | 
He refused to listen. 

“You will come, of course, to Santander. 
You will find it very pleasant there. And 
meanwhile—” 

He was still pouring the tale of all the| 

| delightful things that he would arrange to | 
| have me do “meanwhile” into my astonished 
ears, when a small page in livery appeared at 
the door and bowed. 

“That means the King is at liberty,” the 
Duke of Miranda said, rising. ‘Just here, 
across the hall.” 

He opened another door, waited for me to 
pass through it, and disappeared again, | 
closing it behind him, after no greater formality 
than a slight bow and a murmured word of | 
presentation. And then a tall, slim young 
man with a wonderful smile (I really believe | 
they must specialize in smiles in Spain!) 
dressed in a light wool suit, a soft colored shirt, 
and a knitted tie, was shaking hands with me | 
and telling me in English that he was glad to 
see me, and asking me to sit down. In another 
instant I was ensconced on a very comfortable 
sofa, he had drawn up an hoy 4 mm beside it, 
and we were talking like old friends. : 

If I had not 5 with his portrait smiling | most delightful 
down upon me, over and over again, at the | ! 

Spanish Embassy in Washington, I should | form! 
never have been able to make myself believe | 
that this really was the King, that it would be | 
possible to transform a royal audience into | 
such an entirely informal and stimulating a | 
| conversation. It all seemed simply too good | 
to be true. The gentleman with whom I was | 
talking was interesting, not because he was a | 
king—though he was every inch of that—but | 
because he was very much a man. Of his 
charm I had heard a great deal, and for a long 
time, but I was entirely unprepared for the 
quality of it, It was not alone the charm 
which comes from the highest possible quality 
| of savoir-faire; it was also the charm which | 
comes from a personality exceptionally finely- 
fibered and wholesome, from association with | 
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| salt water and open air and clean sport; the | | Amer; ugar 
charm of clear eyes and fresh skin and physical | Reperican Suge 
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back of the grace there was force—force that 
was quiet, force that was merry, force that was 
casual, even—but none the less force. I 
wondered, as I sat there, whether there was 
any conceivable situation which this man could 
not meet and meet well—and decided that 
there was not. And meanwhile the pleasant, 
cultured voice went on: “We talk like old 
friends. of Domino Syrup Rec- 
“Your state is New Hampshire? That is ipes. It will tell you 
one of the little New England states, isn’t it, many ways in which 
in the north-east? You have terribly cold Domino Syrup can be 
winters there, don’t you? . But now you used, as a table spread, 
- e to live in Ww ashington practically all the a cooking flavor and a 
ime? Tell me a little about it, what a delici t f ye 
Senator’s wife is expected to do . ‘ a! eee ” 
“So you are a neighbor of our Ambassador serts. It is free upon 
and his American wife . and you know request. Also our Sugar 
my very good friend, Mr. Collier, who was ° Etiquette Chart, Pre- 
Minister to Spain when I was first married? serving Labels and the 
After that he was President of the University interesting ‘‘Story of 
that gave our Spanish author, Ibanez, the Sugar.” Write for them 
| degree of Doctor of Letters—it gave you one, to-day. Address — 
too, didn’t it? And now Mr. Collier is Ambas- American Sugar Refin- 
ried to Chile-—We were very fond of him in ing Company, 117 Wall 
Spain...” Shenk, Hew ity. 
“Your son who is with you is a student at romp oy sed 
Harvard—and your husband and your father a 
and your brother all went there, too? I am re 
tremendously interested in that university. “§ H ith Do ; 
I have a pale many friends, members of the weeten it wit mino 
! Marblehead Yacht Club, who all went there. Granulated, 
Tablet, Powdered, 
Confectioners, Brown; 
Golden Syrup; 
Cinnamon and Sugar; 


Perhaps you know Mr. A—.” 
Sugar-Honey; 


“Of course, I do.” 
Molasses 
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“And Mr. B?” 

“Oh, certainly, he was in my husband’s 
class.” 

“Where have you been already in Europe? 
Italy —England—France—very interesting— 
tell me about it. Do you smoke? Well, do 
you mind if I do? And what are you 
going to do next in Spain? Why don’t you 
come to Santander?” 
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letter of 
| Bertran de Lis, one of the ladies-in-waiting of 
the Infanta Isabel, who was at her country 
palace of La Granja, and that I was waiting | 


| talk with you . 

The talk had lasted, I realized as I crossed 
| the sunny courtyard again, for a solid hour, 
j}and I found myself wishing, as I sought out 
and roused the slumbering Leopoldo, that I 


‘ W 


quickly learned to love. 


mellow-hued cathedral, 
| towering to the sky—what a treasure house of 
| beauty even the smallest Spanish city is!— 
and then drove back to the famous old palace 


| spends her summers. 


| palace, 


and family photographs and quantities 


to Spain 


“To pay my respects to Her Majesty?” 
“Of course, whenever you like. 
| get there early next week? I shall be back | 
| there, 
I told him that the Marquis de las Vegas | 


too, I hope, by then.” 


n had been kind enough to give me a| 
introduction to Donna Margot 


reply to a request for an audience before 


| making any plans. | 
ut there is no earthly reason for you to 
The Duke of Miranda | 
will telephone to my aunt and let you know at 


around for that. 


She would probably be delighted to 
you for lunch or tea tomorrow. Then 


|you can get started for Santander without 


It has been so nice to have this 


” 


a man, so that I might take off my hat 


King of Spain. 
e are going to La Granja, Leopoldo,” 
by way of shaking my chauffeur ah 


| consciousness by means of an important fact. 
|“To see the Infanta Isabel. 
| half-past three.” 

LSS, 


Tomorrow, at 
Sefiora. It is a pretty drive over the 


tains. We can do it in two hours.” 


| “Three,” I said firmly, having by this time 
| had some experience of the pace at which the 
|slumberous Leopoldo went when he made a 
| distant place in two hours. 

“St, 


I will be ready.” 


Calling on the Infanta Isabel 


Senora. 


Accordingly, the next day, Leopoldo and I, 
| accompanied by Henry and a friend of his 
| who had turned up in Madrid at the same 


set out over the mountains—those 
rugged mountains which I have so 
We lunched at 
ia, with its encircling Roman aqueduct, 
and its turrets 


the King’s aunt, the Infanta Isabel, so 


| greatly beloved by all the Spanish people, 
I had meant to ask if | 
| the two boys could not see that portion of 
| La Granja which is sometimes open to the | 
| public while I had my audience, which, I 
But 
| the golden-haired lady-in-waiting, that beauti- | 
| ful Donna Margot de Lis of whom I had already 


sed, would last about half an hour. 


so much, and who stood waiting at the 
hreshold to welcome me, refused to hear 


hands with us all. 

course, the Infanta will wish to receive 
too. And then you are all to see the 
every bit of it, and afterward go for a 
through the gardens, and then we will 


| have tea.” 
| The stately 
| seventy years old, dressed in simple, dark-blue 


white-haired lady, now over 
whom I found myself presently address- 


as equally insistent and cordial, and two 


|embarrassed young men dressed in knicker- 
bockers were catapulted, so to speak, into the 
| presence of royalty without further preparation 
| or ado. 
| astonishment had faded a little, they began to 


But when the first crimson of their 


the afternoon with all the zest that I 
The Infanta took us first into her own 
ym and sitting-room, unpre tentious, cosy, 
ike apartments, gay with pretty chintzes 
of 


lying about. Then, after we had been 


| conducted through the palace and chapel, a 


arriage, with two long seats facing each 
in back and a short raised one in front, 
by four beautiful bay horses, drew up’ 


The Senator’s Wife Goes 


Can you 


|of such a plan for a minute, as she cordially | 


to one of the finest gentlemen I have ever met 


| 





cA SPECIAL OFFER from 
America’s Most Distinguished 
Fashion Magazine 


4 months of 
Harper's Bazar 
for $1.00 


Ov of the most useful and beautiful 


fashion magazines published, 
Harper’s Bazar wishes to widen its 
circle of readers with this very special 
introductory offer. To new subscribers 
only. 
Bought at the single copy price of 
50c., these four issues would cost you 
$2.00—if you use the coupon below 
you may enjoy them for $1.00. Here 
are the issues: 

November—Winter lashions Number 


—the new fashions accepted by the 
smartest women. 


December—Christmas Number—pages 
and pages of unusual gift suggestions. 


January—Fashions for the South— 
what women are wearing at Palm 
Beach. 


February—Forecast of Spring Fash- 
ions—from Paris and New York. 


‘These four issues, you'll note, bring you 
very important and delightful numbers of 
Harper’s Bazar—advance information about 
fashions both this Winter and next Spring. 
And the Bazar presents fashions to you in the 
most fascinating way—in drawings by the 
most famous artists of Paris and New York. 
Besides the smartest new fashions, Harper's 
Bazar gives you so much more. 
Novels by such writers as Arthur Stringer 
and Mildred Cram.... Short stories 
by Leonard Merrick and other sparkling, 
sophisticated writers, Reports of 
Society, what smart people are doing 
and actually wearing in New York, Paris 
and at the fashionable resorts.... 
Everything smart and new from exclusive 
Fifth Avenue shops. 


Take advantage of this offer! The price is 
less than the cost of a few handkerchiefs 
or a theatre ticket. What else could give 
you so much pleasure for so little money? 


Simply pin a dollar bill to 
this coupon—and send it in 
Se eS eS SS SB SSS SSeS ee eee eee 
Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th St., 
I am going to take advantage of your special 
introductory offer. Enclosed find one-dollar 
bill (send check if you prefer). 
(Canada, $1.50; Foreign, $2.00) 


New York City. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 
9H 11-23 











HE new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 

robe Trunks combine all the con- 
veniences of the finest wardrobe 
trunks—plus the exclusive advantage 
of the Belber Safe-Lock, which elimi- 
nates stooping over and straining to 
lock or unlock. 

Prices $40.00 to $175.00. Write for 
our attractive booklet—“The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” 


B SAFE-LOCK 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia 


World’s largest manafactarer of fine traveling goods 





Absorbent Toweling 


Boott Toweling is clear white, with an 
attractive weave and finish. It is un- 
usually absorbent, pleasing to the 
touch, durable, and inexpensive. 


Buy it by the 25-, 10-, or 5-yard Bolt from 
your Dealer and make scarfs, bibs, towels, etc. 
Or your dealer can supply you with Boott 
Towels, 18” x 36” cut length, in Packages of Six. 

Send name of your Dealer and thirty cents 
to Boott Mills, Dept. HN3, Lowell, Mass., and 
receive in return an 18” x 36” cut length hem- 
stitched standard towel. 


When buying look for this Label 








at the front door, and a plump, important 
coachman, clad in a tall polished hat with a 
red cockade on the side, and a dark-blue 
uniform with red trimmings and large gold 
buttons stamped with a crown, descended with 
breathless dignity from his perch. The 
Infanta motioned the lady-in-waiting, the two 
boys, and myself to the back seats; then, to 
my utter amazement, pulled on a pair of stout 
brown gloves and took the driver’s seat herself, 
the sleek coachman mounting again and 
sitting at her left! With infinite skill and dash 
she drove those four horses through the 
magnificent park and gardens covering 
hundreds of acres of ground and containing 
the most beautiful fountains in the world, 
until we had seen them from end to end, 
turning from her high seat to chat with us as 
casually and pleasantly as if she had been 
sitting in an easy chair at home. Afterward, 
as Dojia de Lis had foretold, there was tea, 
served with white and gold china and gold | 
spoons, and with the tea, some crystal vases | 
with finely etched scenes of La Granja on them 
were brought in for me to choose one “as a 
souvenir of the afternoon,” and to the vase was 
added an autographed picture. Finally, when 








For Chapped 


Leopoldo had been roused and we were ready | ° 
to start back to Madrid, we had our last Hands and Skin 


glimpse of the Infanta waving her hand to us 
from an upper window, and urging us to ‘come 
again.” 
An Audience with the Queen 
And now, before “Sailing up the Bay of 


| Biscay, oh!” exactly as in the words of the 


old ballad, toward France again—for it would 


} seem altogether too prosaic to go in a train 


after all these adventures—we are at Santander, 
lovely blue and gold Santander; going to the 


| polo-match I have already described, and to 


another, if possible even more interesting, 
because all the royal children were there, the 
two big boys and the two little ones, besides 


| the lovely little girls who are between them in 


age—as vigorous and merry and delightful a 


|family of youngsters as you can possibly 


imagine, and the beautiful Duchess of Alba was 
presenting the gold cups which her husband 
offered as trophies. And best of all, as I had 
beer. promised in Madrid, going to see that 
golden-haired, blue-eyed, English princess, 
exquisite as the heroine of a fairy-tale, who is 
her very gracious Majesty, the Queen of Spain. 
The hour for the audience was fixed for 
half-past eleven in the morning; and the 
Queen received me in a charming homelike 
room overlooking this marvellous sea and 
cool with its breezes. Two ropes of mag- 
nificent pearls hung round her neck, and there 
were pearls in her ears, and gorgeously-hued | 
jewels—sapphires and emeralds and rubies— 
on her hands. But her dress was the simplest 
and freshest of pale gray crépe de Chine, a 
dress so perfect in its type that it is seldom that 
}even the greatest modiste achieves one, and 
| only the most graceful and elegant woman who 
can wear it, a woman of infinite dignity and 
poise and calm. The Queen of Spain is such a 
woman—and more. [I shall always remember 
her, as she sat there talking to me, as one of the 
loveliest visions of completely beautiful 
| womanhood that I have ever seen. | 
But there is still another vision that I shall | 
treasure as one of the most significant of my | 
life, and this came at another time and place. | 
We were motoring home after seeing the | 
royal palace at Aranjuez—and the Spanish | 
royal palaces are the most magnificent in the } 
world—when I noticed, in the distance, a small | 
hill upon which stood an ancient, partly ruined | 
church in the process of being rebuilt, and what | 
appeared to be an immense white statue. | 
With difficulty I prevailed upon Leopoldo to | 
slacken his pace—we were going about fifty 
miles an hour—and asked him what it was. 
“That hill, Madame, marks the center of 
Spain. An organization of Spanish ladies 
has recently built a monument there. 
Madame wish to mount and see it?” 





the wide main road and went slowly up the 
narrower one, bordered with trees, leading to 





, 





Would | 


Decidedly Madame wished. We turned off 


“\ JASELINE” Camphor Ice will take the 
bite from winter winds. Apply a little 
“Vaseline” Camphor Ice to the lips be- 
fore going outdoors and liberally to your 
hands when you return. This will prevent 
the skin from becoming chapped or 
roughened. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice — of refined 
Camphor and “Vaseline” Jelly, which 
you know so well—is most effective. 


It has the healing as well as the softening 
effect that soothes the chap, removes the 
roughness and restores the fineness of the 
skin. You should also use it for cracked 
lips and cold sores. Apply before retiring 
and note the result in the morning. 


“Vaseline” Camphor Ice comes in metal 
boxes and tubes. Be sure you get the genu- 
” 


ine. Look for the trade mark “Vaseline 
on every package. Refuse substitutes. 


Have you seen the new Vanity Case size 
of “Vaseline” Camphor Ice? It is just the 
thing for your vanity case. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York City 


‘Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat. Off 


CAMPHOR ICE 





Send coupon for free booklet “Inquire Within” 


Chesebrongh Manufacturing Co., Cons’d. Dept. J 
17 State Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Kindly send free copy of “Inquire Within" to 


Name 





a 


In using advertisements see page 4 171 














































The 
Crystal Mill 
Keeps Coffee 


Buy your coffee whole and 
grind it at home in an Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill. Fresh- 
ground coffee is full-flavored 
and delightfully fragrant—the 
air hasn’t carried off its rich, 
wholesome goodness. 


If you would have your 
favorite coffee taste still bet- 
ter, hang a Crystal Mill in 
your kitchen and grind your 
coffee fresh every day. The. 
attractive glass container of 
the Crystal Mill holds a pound 
of coffee and keeps it fresh 
and air-tight. No dust can 
reach it. 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


The Crystal Mill is a per- 
manent wall fixture. It is 
always ready to grind your 
coffee to any degree of fine- 
ness and measure in table- 
spoonfuls as you grind. 


Crystal Mills are made in a 
variety of kitchen colors. 
Select one that harmonizes 
with your kitchen. Your 
dealer sells them. Send for 
free folder, “Six Rules for 
Making Good Coffee.” 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, III. 
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|The Senator’s Wife Goes | 


to Spain 


the top of the hill. The monument, dazzling 
white, proved when we reached it to be a gigan- 


| tic figure of the Christ, one hand uplifted in | 
blessing, the other pointing to His heart. On | 
either side of the great central figure were two | 
| sculptured groups of men and women and 
| children, the lame, the halt, and the blind, 
mingling with the rich and powerful of the | 


earth. Underneath it ran the inscription, 
“T rule in Spain.” 

We had had no inkling of the nature of the 
work which we were to see. This fact, per- 
haps, made it all the more overpowering. It 
rose, glistening as if it had been carved from 


| snow instead of stone, against a sky ultra- 


marine overhead, shading to nile green in the 
east, to mauve at the north and south, to gold 
at the west. The dazzling light from the 
setting sun fell straight across it, a shaft of 
glory. Encircling the green hill, as far as the 
horizon line, lay the quiet fields, some soft and 
brown from recent plowing, some rough and 


yellow with the stubble of newly-harvested | 


wheat. A flock of sheep, guided by a stooping, 


patient shepherd, was turning into a fold near | 
by. One or two donkeys, basket-laden, were | 


plodding down the long highway; a little 
child, holding his father’s hand, trudging 
behind them . 


“The peace of God which passeth all under- | 


standing” will never be merely a phrase to me 
again. It will be an experience. 

But, standing on that silent hill, I seemed 
also to see—encompassed, as it were, by that 
marvellous peace of God, enfolded by it, 
uplifted by it—the Spirit of Unconquerable 
Spain. Spain, shorn of her former dominions, 
but none the less splendidly the mother of the 





New World, none the less the nation which | 
gave birth to the twin continents of America, | 


without whose travail they could not have 
come to conscious being. Spain, rising to new 
glories on the ashes of its former empire, 
phoenix-like. Spain, which is at one and the 
same time a fulfillment and a promise 

And a promise is the most sacred thing in 
the world. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Toweee Poshiuisac Heesper 
Children in Winter 


(Continued from page 72) 


or three times a day for the infant and child, | 


and always at the same time. 


5th. One of the greatest sins against an | 
infant is clothing. The long gowns for | 


infants must have been invented by the enemy 
of mankind, The baby’s little legs should be 
left free to kick, and the amount of clothing 
it wears should be a minimum for comfort; 
salmost none in hot weather and not too much 
in the winter. 

“Taking cold” is a very unfortunate phrase. 
When one takes cold he always has fever, so 
we should change the phrase and say, “taking 
heat.” 


sleeping-rooms. 


should never be allowed to go above 68° or 
70°. There is really more need of a fan in a 


living-room in winter than during the hot | 
An open fireplace is an | 


weather in summer. 
excellent ventilator, because a huge volume of 


air is constantly passing up the chimney. | 


Stoves are also good ventilators, though not 
to the same extent as the fireplace. The steam 


or hot-water radiator is the poorest of the | 


ventilators, for the reason that it does not 
tend in any way to take any air out of the room, 
but only to form currents in the air already in 
the room. There should always be ventilators 
near the top of the walls in all rooms heated 
by radiators of this kind. The warm air will 


One of the first causes of colds is | 
overheated and under-ventilated living and | 
This is not only true of the | 
child, but of the grown person as well. In | 
winter the temperature of the living-room | 


Y 
ORIGINAL 
MEXICAN DINNER PACKAGE 


From San Antonio Z 
---4 Genuine, Delicious ¥ A\& 
Mexican Dinner for Five Persons. 

Your first opportunity to enjoy a genuine 

Mexican Dinner in your home. Everything 
ready prepared--just heat and serve. A complete 
luncheon or dinner for five persons. Dinner 
Package contains one can each Chili con Carne, 
shuck-wrapped Tamales, Mexican Style Beans, 
2 cans Deviled Chili Meat, one bottle Eagle 
Chili Powder, the basic seasoning for all Mex- 
| | 1can cookery and a condiment unsurpassed for 
many American dishes. 
All foods from the famous Gedbjardt line. 
Packed in one of the wonder kitchens of 
America, the box containing the dinner is a 
work of art and worth preserving as a souvent. 
Direct to your home post paid $1.00 

Mention this publication and we will include 
the most unique cook book ever published 
-- Mexican Cookery tor American Homes--con- 
taining tested recipes for many famous Mex- 
ican Dishes. i 

GEBHARDT'S 
%# 1095. Frio St. San Antonio, Texas 












KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 
SAVES CREAM BILLS 


1. Gets all the cream from 
quart bottle of milk in 
15 seconds. 








2. Saves buying bottled 
cream. 
3. Pays for itself first 





month, 


New use of syphon principle 
causes the cream to flow by 
merely inserting in bottle. 
Positive. Simple. Starts and 
stops itself. Mulk undis- 
turbed. Has spur tg quickly 
remove milk bottle cap. Pol- 
ished aluminum. Easily 
cleaned. Thousands used. 
Price $1.00. Money back guar- 
mtee. Send your order TODAY. 


Skimit Mfg. Co. 
315 High Ave. Oskaloosa, lowa 

























Agents and 
Dealers, write 
at once. 






A clever, unique 
Christmas gift 
that pleases. 






Gets he Kernel Out 
Whole! 


Cracks any. Pecan, Walnut, Filbert, Brazil Nut 
—without crushing kernel. No flying shells ot 
pinched fingers. 


IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


Just a twist of the wrist with this 
quick, easy nut cracker. Every home 
needs two—in the kitchen and in the 
nut bowl on the buffet. Order now for 
Thanksgiving and Xmas. Buy of your 
dealer or send usstamps or money order. 
Money back if not pleased. Guaranteed. 


No. 2, Plain Nickeled, eack 50c 
No. 4, Highly Polished,each 7 5c 


Sent Postpaid in the U.S. 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2700 Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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' “On Every 
Piece 


r Heisey @ Glassware | 
Justa little brighter—just a bit 
more exclusive in design — 
infinitely more serviceable and 
hence more economical. Insist 
that your dealer sippy ou 
hecause itis the best of its 

Ifhe declines, we will do so. 


b 


At the better stores or write 


AH HEISEY & 


ept.G54 


CO 


Newark, Ohio. 





Temptingly Delicious 


There’s a new delicacy awaiting your family. 
It is the perfectly poached egg you can serve 
when you use the MAGUIRE ALUMINUM EGG 
POACHER. No more broken, ragged eggs—no 
more soggy toast. Eggs beautifully moulded into 
biscuit form ——temptingly delicious and appe- 
tizing. Recipe Book:— 


“Ninety and Nine Ways of Serving Poached Eggs,” 
Free with each Poacher. 
Splendid Christmas 
Gift 
Sent anywhere, POST- 
PAID, for 60 centsand 
ci name of your dealer. 
Comstock-Bolton Company 
Dept G.,1925 E 15thSt . Kansas City,Mo.,U.S.A. 


IOFITA Sa 
OME Wortee 


Earn a steady income in your spare time, coloring black- 


and-white Christmas Cards, Pictures, et 
hristma ¥ , etc. Fascinating and 
ressant. Easily sold to relatives, friends and code, 
catalog contains 216 designs, specially made for hand 
coloring. Sent free. 

SPECIAL OUTFIT 
Conients: 24 Xmas Cards with envelopes, 
when colored will sell for $3 to $4; 6 cups 
water color paints. 1 bey Ti 1 color chart: 

mizing pan. ost pair 00. 
FISHEL, ADLER & SCHWARTZ CO. 
Dept. B. 338 E. 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
END: FOR: 








| to hang the thermometer. 
used for this purpose should be tested so that | 


| degree from the standard thermometer. 


ind, 


‘natural resistance. 


| if there is any threat of diphtheria. 


| even than Dobell’s Solution. 


vcatatoc FRE E 


leave the room through this ventilator, and! 
fresh air must come in in some way. The 
tightest of doors and windows are not airtight, 
and thus air will always find ingress to take 
the place of that which goes out through the 
ventilator, or otherwise. The important 
thing is to regulate the ventilators. There 
are regulators that automatically maintain the 
air at any given temperature, but these are 
expensive, ind therefore the average housewife 
must dep nd upon her thermometer. It 
should be hung as nearly as possible in the 
center of the room. If there are gas or 
electric light fixtures in the room suspended 
from the ceiling, it will be a convenient place 
Every thermometer 


it will not vary more than one-half of one 


Dressing the Child 


The child’s clothing should be of light | 
weight in winter, as well as in summer, though 
somewhat heavier, of course, in winter. It is 
not desirable to increase the weight of the 
underclothing too much. When the child 
goes out of doors he should have a wrap, which 
can be removed on coming into a room. The 
heavier underclothing must be worn all the! 
time, and, therefore, all additional clothing 
should be of an exterior character. I do not 
believe that mothers sufficiently realize the 
dangers of overdressing the child, or of using 
too much bedcovers at night. 

It is not well to bathe a baby in cold water. 
The very young baby should be bathed in 
water as near as possible the temperature of 
the blood. As the baby grows older the 
temperature of the bath may be lowered; by 
the time the baby is 20 months old he may 
have a bath of 70° every morning. Proper 
ventilation of the living-and sleeping-rooms, 
and a cool bath, are the greatest protection 
against taking cold. When children go out 
to play in cold weather their throats should 
not be wrapped up. The fur collar or turned- 
up collar prevents a proper hardening of the 
throat to the colds. I believe in the sleeping 
porch for children. The child who sleeps on 
a porch is much more likely to escape colds 
than the one who sleeps indoors, even in a 
well-ventilated sleeping-room. 

Overeating is also favorable to the pro- 
duction of colds. If all the vitality of the 
body is directed to the digestive organs, with 
the necessary increase of the digestive secre- 
tions, it must to that extent diminish the 
Hence, children should 
not be overfed, but generously fed. 

What should the mother do in case of a cold? 
The child who develops a cold should be put 
to bed with a light covering sufficient to avoid 
any disagreeable sensations, and kept on a 
simple diet for a day or two, until the fever 
subsides. If sore throat develops, the family 
doctor should be sent for at once to determine 
A simple 
gargle or spray should be always at hand. 
The spray is applied to the nostrils and the 
throat treated by gargling. There is a standard 
| antiseptic and germicidal solution, recognized 
by the medical profession and kept by all 
drug stores, known as Dobell’s Solution. It 
is good both for a spray and for gargling. 
The hypochlorite preparation known as the 
Dakin-Carel Solution, developed during the 
| World War, has remarkable antiseptic and 
| germicidal properties. These properties are 
due to the evolution of chlorine. Chlorine is 
now believed to be one of the ideal antiseptic 
and germicidal agents. The hypochlorite of 
soda, which is the active principle of this 
antiseptic, can be had under its own name, 
or under certain trade names, practically in 
every drug store in the United States. 
little early to speak of its superiority, if any, 
to Dobell’s Solution, though from my own 
limited experience with the hypochlorite of 
soda I regard it as a better gargle and spray 
As it is still an 
almost unknown preparation to the laity, I 





| would not advise any mother to use it in 
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“No, really, I couldn’t eat another 
bite,” you say. And you mean it. 

Then it comes on the table—rich, 
golden-brown, delicious—a never-to-be- 
forgotten piece of luscious Hawaiian 
Pineapple Pie. 


What do you do? Why, you eat, of 
course. You can’t helpit. There’s an ap- 
petite-compellingluretoevery Pineapple 
creation that temptseven the most jaded 
appetite. 

Serve Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple of- 
ten. It is ready to use in pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, ices, sundaes, fruit-cocktails, and 
hundreds of other menu treats. 


Pineapple Pie~As Hawaii Makes It 
(Clip and Paste in Your Recipe Book) 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE Pig: Mix }4 cup 
sugar, 14 teaspoon salt and 2 tablespoons corn- 
starch and slowly add 1, cups hot milk. Cook 
in a double boiler until thick and cornstarch 

lis thoroughly cooked, (about 40 minutes). | 
| Pour onto 2 egg yolks; return to double boiler 
and cook until the eggs thicken,(about 3 min-| 
utes). Cool and add 1 cup well-drained Crushed { 
Hawaiian Pineapple and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
| Pour into a baked crust and cover with a me- 
ringue made of 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and 
Il, tablespoons powdered sugar. Brown quickly | 


in a hot oven. 
Hie ——<— —— os as eee oe 


Send for Other Recipes 


DEPT. 58, ASS’N OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS 
451 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 


CANNED 


~ ready to 
use 
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See the 


BALL BEARING 


First— 


Then Decide! 


All we ask is that you witness a 
BALL BEARING CADILLAC 
demonstration before you buy 
your electric vacuum cleaner. 
You cannot appreciate the tre- 
mendous advantages of a BALL 
BEARING CLEANER until 
you have seen one. 
A BALL BEARING 
CLEANER — 
Lasts a Life-time — Eliminates 


all repair risks— 
Requires no oil! 






















Additional 
Advantages of the 


BALL 
BEARING 
CADILLAC 


1¢ H.P. (oversize) 
motor creates 
greater suction. 
Long, low1414-in. 
Streamlinenozzle 
gets under low 
furniture. Soft- 
hair brush re- 
moves lint without 
injuring rug nap. Rear 
roller adjustment permits 
raising and lowering of noz- 


zle for different rug nap 
thicknesses. 

















The BALL BEARING 

CADILLAC costs no 

x more than plain bearing 

Why be satisfied with less? Our near- 

est dealer will gladly demonstrate — without 

cost or obligation. Write for his name and 
address. 










Clements Mfg. Co. 
| 603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 






Canadian Factory 
70 Duchess Street, Toronto 


























The tidy house- 
wife's friend. A * 
handy, strong, simple- 

household hanger whose 
good looks, stprdy con- 
struction an instant 
spread or drop make it 
first choice of women who 
appreciate quality and 
service. 18 inch hardwood 







arms; metal fittings.Can’t 
tear clothing or linen-- 
easily folded into small 
space when not in use. Ask your dealer for the Adjusto--if he can’t 
show it, send $1 for 6-arm style, prepaid to you. 


FERNALD MEG. CO., Dept. H, North East, Pa. 


Also makers of Sleeth Flexible Steel Mats, Gem 
Christmas Tree Holders and Fernald Sweeping Pans. 
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Dept.G_ AT THE 
te COLUMBUS OHIO BETTER STORES 


“A REAL CLASSIC IN BABY CRIBS” 







| kinds of advertised preparations. The mucous 


| drops so commonly used by mothers, in my 


| and bad tonsils. 





| free chlorine was placed, and breathed this 


Children in Winter 


preference to the Dobell preparation without 
consulting her family physician. 

An interesting experiment has lately been 
performed in Arkansas to show the efficiency 
of chlorine as a preventive of influenza and 
pneumonia. A large number of persons were 
divided into two classes; one of these classes 
entered a room every day in which a little 


chlorinated air for a few minutes. They then 
went about their daily business. The other 
class took no antiseptic treatment of this 
kind, and both these classes were subjected to 
the same external conditions. It was found 
that those who took the daily treatment of 





chlorine were very much more immune, both 
to influenza and pneumonia, than those who | 
did not take this precaution. I am inclined | 
to think, therefore, that the hypochlorite | 
solution as a spray or gargle will be highly | 
beneficial to children in the prevention or | 
cure of colds. 

I urge mothers not to dose the nose and | 
throats of their children continually with all | 


membrane of young children is extremely 
sensitive. The continual irritation of this 
membrane with different kinds of sprays and 


opinion, tends to develop catarrh, adenoids, | 
Perhaps it is due to the 
advance of medicine that we have so much 


| adenoid tissue and so many diseased tonsils 


| at the present time. 


These things were not | 
known or looked after twenty-five or fifty 
years ago. Now, practically all children are 
examined for these diseases. To let the 
mucous membrane of the nose and throat alone 


| is the best treatment for the healthy infant | 
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and child. Use the gargle or spray only when 
inflammation of this membrane takes place. 
If there is not an immediate improvement 
under the rest cure mentioned above, send for 
your family doctor. It is dangerous to let an | 
inflammation of this kind continue unchecked. 
These chronic cases of colds are forerunners of | 


| catarrh. | 


Catarrh 

Catarrh is an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane that lines the nostrils, the throat, 
the intestines, and the tubes leading to the 
inner ear. Catarrh, especially of a chronic 
character, is one of the most resistant diseases 
that the physician is called upon to treat. 
Every one has known of cases of catarrh 
beginning in early youth and continuing | 
throughout life. The diseased condition of | 
the adenoid tissues, which causes them to | 
grow too much above normal size, and the | 
diseased condition of the tonsils, are all too 
common. 

I shall not discuss here the desirability of | 
removing excess adenoid tissue and diseased | 
tonsils. Perhaps the claims in this direction | 
have been to some extent exaggerated. 


There | 
is no doubt, of the extreme importance of | 
surgical relief in chronic cases of this kind. | 
Chronic catarrhal conditions of the nostrils | 


may even sink beneath the mucous membrane | 


and attack the bony structure of the nasal 
canal. In the case of infection of the tube of 
the inner ear, partial or complete deafness may 
result. The frequent earaches of children, 
often ending in infection of the inner ear and 


| the necessary perforation of the tympanum, 
| are sequelae of chronic irritation and catarrh. 


In the intestines the colon is most of all 
subject to chronic catarrh, producing what is 
known as chronic colitis. I have hundreds 


of letters every year from readers of Goon | 


HOUSEKEEPING with regard to these regrettable 
conditions. 


almost unconquerable conditions in after life. 
| It is of particular interest to the mother to 
take the necessary precautions in infancy and 
childhood to avoid these unnecessary con- 
sequences, 


The proper precautions in child- | 

. . . . . . | 
hood would, in my opinion, diminish greatly, 
or entirely eliminate, these dreadful and | 
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(Continued from page 29) 


“Well,” he drawled, “will you believe me 
now?” He indicated the bison herd with his 
thumb. “Nice, kind animals, aren’t they?” 

“Yet there might be one,” I panted, but he 
only laughed. 

Later that day, when we rode slowly toward 
the ranch buildings, almost lost in the magni- 
tude of the prairie, we saw a band of antelope 
upon the plain. Very timid they were, yet 
curious too, and the little gentleman leader 
with his lovely spotted coat and trim-looking 
horns was hard put to it to keep his ladies 
from coming closer to us than he deemed was 
safe. Tirelessly he herded them before him 
up into the hills, coming back intermittently 
to gather in a slow-moving lady who wished 
to stop and see what manner of creatures we 
might be. And when they were but tiny 
moving dots in the sunlit distance, I heard 
Ranger Bob speaking. 
| “I said that perhaps one buffalo out of ten 
| thousand might be capable of friendship; 
well, there was one, and I'll tell you about 
him. Only don’t think because of his story 
| that there are many bison like him. There 

aren’t. I’ve had the herd for twelve years, 

and I know.” 
And this was the story that he told me: 





EVERAL years ago, in the calving season of 


birth to a lusty son. And he, the orphan, was 
| cared for by Ranger Bob and named Tony, 
| after the cowboy who had found him and 
brought him in. Although of more than 
| ordinary size, he was very wobbly on his rough, 

knock-kneed legs, and when he tried to gallop 

he was always stumbling and falling in a 

grotesque heap. Because of his orphaned 
| condition, and because the uncertain temper 
| of the buffalo cows made it impossible that he 
should be given to a foster mother, he was 
kept in a small enclosure by the ranch, fed 
first from a bottle and then from a bucket, 
and he came to know Ranger Bob as his 
particular friend and chief provider. 

It was almost at the same time that one of 
the cowboys riding out upon the plain found a 
baby antelope, mired in a mudhole, its large 
brown eyes wide with fright, its small spotted 
body too tired to struggle more. The cowboy 
held it easily under one arm and brought the 
| mud-covered little vagrant to the ranch 
house where it was given shelter, food, and a 
name. They called the newcomer “Auntie,” 
and the tiny antelope took to the routine of 
civilization as if all her ancestors had been 
creatures of domestic habits. They fed her 
| from the same bottle that Tony used, and later 
| taught her to drink milk from a pan. 

Now Auntie, as they soon discovered, was a 
lady of staunch opinions and many whims. 
Because she had learned to drink from a 
blue enameled pan, she would receive food 
| from no other, but would push away with a 
dainty disdainful nose any other pan that was 
| offered her, and would twitch her dot of a tail 
delightedly when the blue one was put before 
her. She made friends very easily with 
Scrub, the mongrel dog not yet out of his 
puppyhood, and they would eat together from 
the blue dish companionably, their only 
difference of opinion occurring when the scrub 
dog would climb completely into the pan, thus 
forcing Auntie to butt him out with to head. 

The baby antelope grew older and larger, 
and never was there a prettier or a more 
satisfactory pet. Her ears were still too long, 
and her legs were of a slimness that made one 
fear they would snap like twigs. But her 
coat was glossy and thick, dappled with spots 








r 







throat was a wide and lovely collar of brown. 
She had learned nothing of fear in her short 
life. Nature had been kind to her, and man 
had befriended her. And so, having con- 
fidence in every living thing, she explored the 
barnyard and poultry pens, gaining entrance 








the bison herd, a lady buffalo died in giving | 


like shadows cast by leaves, and around her 
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by the simple expedient of jumping the fence: 
nosed at the horses’ heels, stood stiff-legged and 
wondering before a mother cat who arched her 
back and spat viciously at the intruder, and 
was put entirely to flight by a bantam rooster 
into whose bran mash she stuck her wrinkled 
| nose. : 
It was on such an excursion that Auntie and 
| Tony met. Just how they introduced them. 
selves, no one knew. But when Ranger Bob 
found them, the two babes of the plains were 
sniffing noses in Tony’s private enclosure, 
and the baby buffalo was alternating his 
inquiring sniffs with licking Auntic’s arched 
and collared neck. That they liked each 
other was clear from the first. How long it 
would last was uncertain. The temper of a 
buffalo, even in infancy, is a fierce, unstable 
thing. But as time went on and Tony's 
disposition did not change for the worse, 
Ranger Bob realized that the miracle had 
happened; that in one bison heart there was 
room for friendliness and gratitude, And 
though he could not explain the why of it, he 
was glad. For he was fond of Tony, the rough- 
coated calf who delighted still to tug at a bottle 
of milk, althougii he was far too overgrown for 
such infant pleasure, and who thought it 
prime sport to nose open the gate of his corral 
and come visiting to the yard of the ranch. 
A strange trio they made—Auntie, the baby 
antelope with her great brown eyes and slim 
legs of darting swiftness; Scrub, the mongrel 
pup, who was built on the generous lines of a 
butter tub, and whose short bowed legs gave 
him an underslung, sawed-off appearance; 
and Tony, the baby buffalo, already of greater 
size than any domestic calf could attain, his 
rusty yellow coat beginning to change in color 
to rusty brown that would become black, 
his broad shoulders giving promise of the hump 
which would some day mark him indisputably 
for a king of the plains. 


UNTIE and Scrub had a game which they 

played daily. And although Tony could 
not fully understand its finer points, he was 
certain that it was quite a jolly affair, and 
would caper clumsily, kicking up his stocky 
brown legs, and would shake his head in 
imitation of a mock combat. The game that 
Auntie and Scrub played was really very 
simple. He would snap at her slim legs and 
she would dart about him in swift dizzying 
circles. Then she would leap into the air 
and be off like a leaf blown by the wind. 
Around and round the ranch house they would 
dash, Scrub yipping madly, Auntie so much in 
the lead by reason of her inherent swiftness 
that on the third lap it must have seemed to 
Tony as if Scrub were being hotly pursued by 
the baby antelope. He learned after a time, 
did the mongrel pup, that the easiest way to 
play the game was to trick Auntie into running 
irom him, then to turn and go as fast as his 
stumpy legs would carry him to the other side 
of the house, there to spring out upon the 
antelope when she came by. They would 
continue the frolic until Scrub was fairly and 
thoroughly exhatisted, standing with lolling 
tongue and heaving sides, while Auntie 
watched him, her dainty ears cocked forward, 
her legs spread wide apart, ready at his first 
move to spring away and continue the fun. 
Sometimes Tony ran too, but once he stepped 
on Scrub; and though the mongrel pup was 
given fright rather than hurt, yet he was, 
after that, afraid to trust the clumsy buffalo 
calf. And so the game was played without 
him. 

There were many lovely things which Ranger 
Bob told me of the three: Of the day when he 
found Scrub and Auntie in the house, the dog 
thoroughly at home behind the stove in the 
big front room, the small antelope standing 
with legs wide apart and every sense on the 
alert, sniffing at the unfamiliar furniture, at 
the books, at his tobacco pouch on the stand. 
It came to be a regular thing for the two to 
come into the house, and Auntie soon found 
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the spot behind the stove to be as comfortable 
for her as for Scrub. Once Tony tried to 
follow them into the house. Being balked 
by having the screen door shut in his face, he 
stood outside and peered, and swung his tail, 
and walked disconsolately about until, ac- 
cidentally pushing his massive head against 


the screen, it yielded as if it had been the 


thinnest of paper. Tony, thereupon, came 
calmly through, bearing on his shoulders part 
of the light wooden frame. It required no 
small amount of tact to get him out of the 
house, for he all but filled the room, and 
managed to upset a great number of things 
before he was finally put out, with Auntie and 
Scrub trailing disconsolately in his wake, they 
having been evicted too, just as a matter of 
principle. 

So the three grew together from babyhood 
and approached maturity each according to 
the manner of its kind. Auntie achieved a 
beautiful slimness and a lovely wealth of 
spotted coat. Scrub came to be less roly- 
poly and waddling and became larger, stronger, 
and was possessed of an intelligent mind that 
fairly spoke from the depths of honest brown 
eyes. Tony, descendant of giants of the 
plain, grew magnificently. The hump on his 
back was visible now, and horn tips could be 
seen amid the rough black wool that covered 
his kingly head. He was acquiring, too, the 
distinctive mop under his chin, which gave him 
apatriarchal appearance entirely out of keeping 
with his frivolous demeanor. For, having 
learned to play, he seemed regretful of growing 
up. He still loved to watch Auntie and 
Scrub at their round-the-house game, and he 
would gallop clumsily in an attempt to over- 
take the fleet little antelope. He was like a 
little boy wearing a false beard and pretending 
to be an old man. 


TOW, there came a winter with keen winds 
and white whipping snows. The ranch 
house became an oasis in a wide plain-blanketed 
deep with snow drifts, hedged about with 
high grim hills, fenced in by somber pines that 
pointed accusing fingers at a wintry leaden 
sky. Days of piercing coldness, nights when 
the stars were like pricks of the Ice King’s 
spear. Nights when the snow crackled under 
foot, when the pale Northern Lights sent 
phantom streamers up to touch the Milky 
Way; when the coyotes yelped upon the 
distant slopes—coyotes—and wolves. 

Nightly they heard the high-pitched yelping 
of the coyotes—the eerie sound that is like a 
trail of spirit laughter upon the hills. Nightly 
they heard the more sinister sound—the long- 
drawn how] of the timber wolf, famished for 
food, drawn near to human abode by lure of 
scent and sound of living things. Once they 
came near the barns—a pack of the lean gray 
wolves slipping across the whiteness of the snow 
like shadows. But the horses reared and 
plunged, the cowmen awakened and dashed out 
with guns. The ghostly crew vanished into the 
blackness of the canyons. And from far away 
came the taunting yelp of a coyote band, a shiv- 
ering and eerie mockery in the silence of the 
night. 

At such times Scrub, who slept in the front 
room behind the stove, would waken and 
growl, scratch at the door and whine to be 
let out, and once outside would send a series 
of staccato barks up toward the distant hills. 
It was his defiance of the menace of the wild. 
But the hair upon his back was rigidly erect, 
and his sleep for the rest of the night was 
punctured with vague disturbing dreams. 

And through that bitter winter, Auntie and 
Tony, curious comrades, shared the same 
corral and stable. For the young buffalo 
Was not yet strong enough to match his strength 
against the evil temper of the older bulls of 
- pre and as for the little lady antelope— 

€ only home she knew was the hospitable 
shelter | given her by Ranger Bob and his 
men. They shared the same manger for food, 
and Tony would make room for the small 
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antelope so that she could come and eat 


beside him. Scrub spent many of his spare | 


| hours in the stable with the comrades of his 
| youth, usually lying in the manger on the 
|hay. And the only time a near quarrel ever 
developed was when Tony wished to eat and 
|would shove Scrub out of his way. The 
mongrel dog would snap petulantly, and Tony 
would bunt him gently but relentlessly aside. 
| Thereupon, Scrub would sulk and come to the 
| kitchen, looking very peevish and out of sorts. 
But his temper passed within the day, and he 
always forgave Tony and returned to the 
stable and the manger of hay. 
One night there came that eerie sound upon 
the hills—the howling of a wolf pack hunger 
;maddened. Nearer and nearer came _ the 
dreadful chorus. Scrub shivered as if with 
{cold and sent up his bark weakly and with 
great restraint. How it all happened none 
could say. It was like a nightmare suddenly 
descending. But all at once the yard was 
full of them—great slinking bodies of gaunt 
timber wolves—snarling, yapping shadow- 
shapes with hungry eyes gleaming blue-green 
}in the darkness—wild things whom famine 
had touched and robbed of fear. They 
dashed through the enclosure, circled the 
house, made for the stables and corrals, a 
rushing horde of leaping bodies and white 
gnashing teeth. The horses were crazed with 
terror. They broke their tethers, reared and 
kicked, and plunged desperately one against 
the other, trying to escape from the encom- 
passing walls of their stable. The cattle in 
the far corrals heard the coming of the pack 
and stampeded madly, breaking down the 
fence which held them prisoner. The hens 
squawked and cackled hysterically, and the 
men, roused to the sudden .bedlam of terror, 
jerked on clothing at random, seized their 
guns, and sallied out into the darkness and 
fury of the night. 





Now there were gun shots that echoed above 

the turmoil of snarling, and plunging, and 
the pounding of hoofs on dry packed snow. 
| Then deeper, more agonized howls where a 
| bullet had found its mark, and where the 
famished brethren turned in a mad seething 
rush on a wounded helpless wolf. 


| Ranger Bob found himself outside the | 
| kitchen door, blinking with sleep, drawing on | 
| his heavy coat and mittens. His gun was in | 


‘his hand. Scrub was beside him, cowering 
with terror, the whites of his eyes showing, 
hair stiff and rigid along the length of his 


spine. But he had that inner courage that | 


defies the body’s trembling. When Ranger Bob 
started for the stables, Scrub went with him, 
not barking, but growling deep in his throat, 
and his fangs were bared, as if he already felt 
them buried deep in the throat of a wolf. 


panic, animal fury. The wolves had lost all 
sense of fear. The leaped against the stout 


cowmen and rangers and fought with each 
| other when jostled or bitten. 

But the power of man was too strong for 
feven their savage abandon. The bullets 


try and overtake the cattle, or perchance to 


hills. 

It was then that Ranger Bob heard, above 
| the frenzied stamping of the horses and the 
| lessening chorus of yelps and wolf-snarls, a 
fierce commotion in the stable where lived 
Tony and the little lady antelope. He made 
his way there, followed by Scrub. A lean 
wolf leaped at him from the shadows, to be 
caught in midair by a bullet that sent him 
writhing against a snow drift. Scrub was upon 
him like an avenging sword. He sank his 








Ranger Bob could tell me little of that} 
| dreadful night. It was mad confusion, animal | 





doors of the barn, swirled about the poultry | 
houses, pursued the cattle who fled over the | 
snow-covered ranges. They attacked the | 





| cracked like whips, and death lashed out | 
| among them. Little by little the gray shadows | 
| yielded, slipped away sorely hurt, sped off to | 


find a straggler from the herd of bison on the | 
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sistible beauty of Dixie’s famous belles, upon 
whom has been bestowed the gift of the gods— 
glorious, silken tresses. The golden, Titian and 
dark-brown webs of luminous strands that frame 
the face like some fairy mist. You, too, can have 
the glory of these Southern beauties. 


Caro-Co brings out in full glory the natural color 
and brilliance of the hair, leaving it soft and fluffy, 
but not taking away any of the natural oils, 


CARO-CO. LABORATORIES 
UNION, S. C. 






PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


give the hair that soft youthful 
wave or curl with which nature 
endows her most beautiful women. 


Equally effective on long or bobbed hair. Not 
the slightest danger of injuring the finest hair. 


Simple, comfortable, convenient, economical. 
If your dealer does not carry them, write 


A:STEINFAR Bro. 


860 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


§ ENGRAVED Invitations and Announcements 


—Visiting Cards - 


Samples on request. Moderate prices. 


factory. 
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Send $1.00 for 20 
Beautiful Steel Die 
Engraved Christ- 
mas Cards. Money 
refunded if not satis-4 
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For Slimmer Lines 
For Better Fit 
One Chooses Underwear 
That’s Knit 


ERE’S a weight, a fabric and a style of 
Knit Underwear that is suited to every 
fashionable costume, from the most formal 
evening gown to the simplest sport frock. 


Far more important however are the health 
and comfort features of Knit Underwear. 


Send for interesting book- 
let “First Principles of 
Underwear and Health’’ 
and our Association book- 
let “27 Reasons Why’, 
Address: Roy A. Cheney, 
Secretary, 65 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


WEAR Oy OF AE ACTURERs 


ASS0c1, K NIT U An Association of Knit Under- 
TED near Manufacturers, represe mene 


75 per cent of the output of 
Underwear in the United States 


ye Poy 


( Bathing 3 
de luxe! 
S with * 

W No. 471] * 
\ Bath Salis 0 


4 Abath in plain water 


is merely a wash. 


Add a spoonful of 
No. 4711 Bath Salts 
and it is a dream of 
luxury set in a tem- 
ple of perfume. 





The water becomes very 
soft, the odor of it deli- 
cate and refreshing! 

No. 4711 is available in 
Seven perfumes, at any 
Y counter where toilet re- 

quisites of quality are 
dispensed. 

Produced in U. S. A. 
by the makers of No. 

| 4711 White Rose Glyc- 

erine Soap and No. 
a Eau de Cologne. 
. ULHENS & KROPFF, | 
| 25 W. 45th St., N.Y. Cay” 


Ro 
-CASH’S 3 doz. *15° 6 doz. #2. 


WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *25° 12 doz.*3. 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift 


Write for Styles 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


7th St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 


| mighty hoofs—he could see v 





' feared he 





| 


fangs in the wolf’s great throat and held | 
him there until he died. | 

The stable door was open, perhaps through | 
carelessness or the force of the wind—that | 
he did not know. And the darkness which his 
eyes could not penetrate was alive with | 
sounds of battle. High shrieking yelps of | 
hurt wolves, a powerful snorting and a deep | 
grunt like a giant pig—the pounding of | 
vague shapes in a | 
turmoil, it was like evil hungry waves surging | 
against - a mighty rock, to be hurled back, yet | 
to surge and leap again— 

He shouted for a lantern. And with the} 
glimmer of light came the revelation of a/| 
dreadful yet heroic scene. Tony, the young | 
king of the plains, stood at bay in the corner of | 
his stall, sorely pressed, yet staunch and | 
unyielding. Around him were wolves; dead | 
wolves; hurt wolves; powerful wolves that 
leaped for his throat and flanks and tore his 
flesh away in great bloody gashes. And 
behind him, shielded by his massive body, was 
Auntie. She, too, was hurt; the lovely arched 
neck was torn by cruel fangs; her eyes were 
glazed by pain and fright. But she stood there, 
taut and trembling, never moving, trusting 
the massive body that was protecting her. 

Scrub growled terrifically and dashed 
forward. All fright had gone out of him. 
He was as savage, as primitive, as the famined 
things from the hills. He caught at a wolf 
who was harrying Tony’s flanks. The wolf 
snarled and turned on him. They rolled and 
fought, tearing at each other. The men 
came running. Bullets spat flame that carried 
death. 

A monster wolf leaped at the buffalo’s 
throat. The young bull caught the body full 
on his massive head, balanced it for an instant, 
then sent it smashing agzinst the stable wall. 
Tony lifted his head and shook it triumphantly. 
He had come into his heritage. And-then a 
gray shadow leaped for the cowering antelope 
behind him. Like a flash Tony turned and 
flung upon him the weight of his mighty young 





body. But a gun had aimed at the wolf 
as he sprang. There was a terrific crash and 
a long-drawn sigh almost human in _ its 
poignancy. 

The wolf and buffalo went down together— 
and in Tony’s brain was embedded the bullet 
meant for the wolf. 


SILENCE fell upon us when Ranger Bob 

had finished. The sunset mist made a robe 
of molten gold for the dim Teton Giant in his 
eternal sleep. Our horses went eagerly 
towards the ranch house, mindful of fragrant 
hay and succulent oats awaiting them. Al- 
though the late rays warmed us with their 
luster of red gold, there was a sharpness in the 
breeze that spoke of coming night; a night 
when the stars would be very cold and bright, 
when the coyotes would yelp on the distant 
slopes— 

The barking of a dog came to our ears, a 
heavy deep bark as from the throat of a dog 
no longer young. 

“That’s Scrub,” said Ranger Bob. ‘The 
only one left of the three. Auntie didn’t 
live through the next day. And would you} 
believe it, Scrub mourned those two, hung 
around the stable for days afterward.” 

He relapsed into silence again, and at last | 
I found courage to ask something which I 
would consider sentimental and 
altogether foolish. 

“Did you—I mean, were they—Tony 
Auntie—were they buried together?” 

He turned on me a glance slow and pene- 
trating. But there was no scorn init. ‘Well, 
yes, they were. It seemed right, somehow.” 

Then he slapped his horse’s neck briskly | 
with the reins. “Now, don’t you get fool | 
notions into your head about buffaloes in 
general,” he warned me as we trotted in at the 
gate. “Tony was one in ten thousand. He 
probably would have been a mean one, too, | 
if he had lived.” 

But I knew he did not believe it. 


and 


And as | 


| for me, nothing could ever make me think so. | 


In using advertisements see page 4 


Do your Christmas shopping direct by mail from 
this Free Catalog 


Write for a copy NOW to 


JASON WEILER & SONS 


Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail 
Fewelers and Diamond Importers 


335 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


tions and money-saving prices on the following: 
Watches 


Diamonds 
Toilet Goods 


Jewelry 
Silver Pearls 
Cut Glass Clocks Umbrellas 
Pens & Pencils] Leather Goods | French Ivory 
Stationery Gifts for Men,for Women, for Baby,ete. 
Following are a few Gift Suggestions 
Money refunded unless entirely satisfied 


This exquisite 14K solid white 
15 jewe' 

black © 
silk ribbon bracelet with white 
31.50 


$21.50 
35825G. 
Attractive 
Powder or 


40749G 
gold ladie Wrist Watch, 
= aranteed jaccurate timekeeper, 
‘ pmaag 

wild gold clasp to match. 

ish beautifully — 
Git $30.00 value at .. 


Ladies’ 
Diamond Ring 


$5900 
Perfeetly eut 
diamond oi 
brilliancy, 
mirror, solid white 
—exkquisit 


$1. + carved and pi hh 
- - - CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW - - - 


JASON WeiLER & Sons 


335 Washington St., Bosten, Mass. H 
Cor. of Washington & Franklin Sts. | 


in.) silveror 
cold plate, 
contains 
powder 
puff and 


You will delight P 

in looking thru this 164- 

page Free Catalog with its thousands of Illustra- 
7 


Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 


lease send FREE 164-Page Catalog. 





The Princess Bride’ s Coiffure 


Originated for a royal bride—it is even more distingy tished 
when worn on the street and peeping out from under t 
A pair of large, thick “frizzeed” side curls of choicest qual- 
ity of hair. No. 66511 hin e per pair $4.85. Greys Extra. 
Made express! y to match yoursample. Write for Free Book- 
let of 1000 Varieties of ee nteed Hair Goods for Ma dan ne 
and Mademoiselle. 


Combings, Renovations like new—Rea. 


FRANCES ROBERTS CO. 


100 Fifth Ave.. Dept. 117, New York 
Large Top — Removable 
Service ray—Large 
Diawer—Double Handles 
— Dee p Undersheives — 
Silent Rubber Tired Swivel 
Wheeis. A high grade 
piece of furniture for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, absolute 
noiseleseness. Write now 
for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 


m Combination Products Co. 
564-D Cunard Bidg., Chicage 
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ComfortingWarmth 
* @ on Chilly Nights 


When sickness threat- 
ens or cold nights call 
for comforting warmth, 
No. 40 “Wearever” 
Water Bottle is the first 
thought.Moulded-in-one- 
piece of strong, soft rub- 
ber, No. 40 “Wearever” 
Water Bottle has no 

seams or bindings to leak. It is built 

to give the best and longest possible 

service. The patented Oval Neck 

makes it easy to fill, comfortable to 

use and strong where ordinary bottles 

are weak,” 

because keeping the 

body clean inside pre- 

vents much sickness, 

No. 24 “Wearever” 

Fountain Syringe is a 

wonderful protector 

of health. It is also 

moulded-in-one-piece of 

fine rubber. Itstubing is 

extra large, permitting 

rapid flow. Screw pipes 

are of proper design. 
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AULTLESS 


ACE 


Dainty ALL-RUBBER Aprons 
Faultless, ALL- RUBBER, 
Tea, Fudge and Work 
Aprons are very practical 
and serviceable. Easily 
cleaned by wiping off with 
a damp cloth. They come 
in assorted colors, very at- 
tractively trimmed—ALL- 
RUBBER throughout. 


Ask for the above goods by name 
and number. Sold by good deal- 
No.6  etseverywhere. Ifnot obtainable 
i conveniently, advise us. 
THE FAULTLESS RUBBER CO. 
Dept. 2108 Ashland, Ohio 
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reote INFANT SEAT ~*« 


A folding, portable toilet 
seat that can be put on 
and taken off in a jiffy. 
Special patented clamp 
locks securely and auto- 
matically to any toilet seat. 
Folds quickly and com- 
pactly. Has sanitary open 
front. 
Baby is held securely by 
safety strap. 
A necessary convenience for 
home use and traveling. 
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Folds like this 


Send for free booklet showing our 
complete line of infant toilet seats. 


DUPLEX SAFETY SEAT CO. jy/2"! Rochester, N. Y. 


De 
Manufacturers of the Kid ie Toilette 


Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you todress styl- 
ishly during all stages of matern- 
ity, and after baby comes, as well. 

Latest modes, cleverly designed 
to conceal condition. Patented ad- 
justments provide ample expansion. 

PR ay 3 ful 4 Book of Maternity 

ts, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, Cor- 
oo Sent FREE. Write for it today. 


Cane Bryant 4605 275. NewYork 





] These Clubs Are Necessary 


| The Girls Service Club | 


(Continued from page 21) 


by a woman physiciar’, who knows and under- | 
stands girls. Their abilities, dispositions, ages, 
experiences, and education are carefully 
weighed. They are placed, not haphazardly, 
but as tenderly as if they were priceless flowers 
being planted in the soils in which they 
flourish. Until jobs are found for them, and 
sometimes it takes weeks to find just the 
right thing, they remain at the Club. 

“When they begin working they are placed 
in boarding houses which we have investigated 
and know to be safe. There they 
by the field workers of the League, who give 
them encouragement when they are blue, | 
advice when perplexed, companionship and | 
sympathy when lonely. Last year the workers 
supervised one thousand and sixty-five girls. 

“Our hands are very full now. The number 
of runaways is greater than ever before. 
Every large town and many a small one has its 
quota who slip away to New York, in many 
instances never to be heard from again. There 
| were twelve hundred girls reported missing in 
| New York alone last year. 
I believe, to the war. It filled the young people | 
with a spirit of adventure. Girls who never 


| homes are traveling to the big cities. 

| “There was a seventeen- year-old girl here | 
recently who applied to us for help after spend- 
ing several nights in the various railroad 
stations of the city. 
home in New Jersey with thirteen dollars to | 
see the wonderful things at Coney Island of 
which her friends talked. At Coney she went 
to many shows and amusement places and soon 


She did manage to reach New York. When she 
came to us she was a disillusioned girl. Investi- 
gation showed that she was an orphan of fine 
parentage, but without a home since the death 
of her grandmother several months before. | 
We communicated with a great-aunt, who 
gladly received her into her home. 

“Though New York gets the greatest influx 
of these young adventurers, they are pouring 
|into all the cities of our country. Clubs to | 
protect them—to give them places to sleep | 
and food to eat when they reach that down- | 
| and-out period—are needed in every town of | 
jany size. Many of them are waking to the | 
| need. We are sending suggestions to institu- | 

| tions in twenty-five or thirty cities which are | 
| attempting some form of preventive work.” 





“Would such organizations be necessary if 
| we had the right kind of homes in America?” 
| I asked Mrs. de Brunner. | 
| ‘Yes, I believe so,” she answered, after 
| thinking it over for a second or two. “Some | 
| girls’ homes seem to be all that they can ask, | 
| and yet they leave them. These cases, I admit, | 
are the exceptions. The majority run away | 
| because they are misunderstood. They are not | 
allowed the harmless freedom which the youth | 
of this land demands. This is especially true 
of the American-born children of foreign 
parents. These parents, particularly Italian | 
| and Spanish, cling to the customs of the old 
countries, which forbid girls to mingle with | 
| boy friends. They allow their girls to work all | 
| day in factories, but when night comes aad 
| must remain at home. 
| ‘Soon the girls’ desire for pleasure masters 
them. They revolt at being cooped in the 
evenings in small, dingy rooms with fretful 
children and nagging mothers and fathers.”’ 

The house-mother stopped suddenly. Then 
she added with a half-guilty smile, ‘I’m afraid 
that you have discovered already that I have a | 
vast amount of sympathy for runaways.” 

I nodded. 

“They are such little problems,” she ex- | 
plained, “scarcely knowing where to turn and | 





whom to trust. The quarrels that send them out | 
into the world are often over such trivial things, | 
which seem so vital to them at the time— 
bobbing their hair, failure to get work, | 
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are visited | 


The increase is due, | 


before thought of deserting their country | 


She had run away from her | 


found herself without money to return home. | 


| 
| 
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Color in 
decoration 


¢ 


Spend a dollar 
to save a hundred 


Avoid mistakes in decoration, 
Remember that walls, woodwork, 
hangings can be charming by them- 
selves, but if the color is wrong 
the room will be a disappointment 
—perhaps a failure. The knowl- 
edge of right color combinations 
is a science in itself and the Studio 
of Furnishings and Decorations 
has at last made this knowledge 
available to all. 


Good Housekeeping 
color harmony card 


It shows in actual colors, ona card 
of convenient size, the right color 
tone for the woodwork, walls, 
floors, draperies, chair covers; and 
suggests the proportion of color to 
be used for each. It is not com- 
plicated. It is justa row of 
colors—the right colors to put 
together for each room. 


Plan and create a beautiful home 
with your own intimate touch— 
and do it inexpensively—by using 
the following material prepared by 
Good Housekeeping’s Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations. 


A and B) 
$1.00 postpaid 
Card A (which shows the schemes 
for living room and dining 

room ) 
OoCard B (for bedrooms, breakfast 
room, porch and kitchen) 


FOLIOS AND LEAFLETS 


OStenciling Furniture and Fabrics 
at Home 
O Drapery Fabrics : ash 
for Doors and W ote Wi ie are 25c 
0 Silk Lamp Shades You Can Make.25e 
OHow to Equip the Clothes Closet.25¢ 
5 aloe. Use of Slip Covers 
and How to Make Them 
OC How to Make Rag Rugs 
“}How to Paint Furniture 
Hinterior Woodwork and Wall 
Finishes 
O Floor Finishes 
O)How to Refinish 
2 urniture 


OComplete Set (Cards 


and Coverings... 
Natural Wood 


“rating ee 
O What to Put on the Mantel and 
Sideboard 


STUDIO SERIES 


The Library or Living 
Room 

The Sitting Room or 
General Living Room...25¢ 

The Sun Parlor or Porch.25¢ 

How to Make a Dining- 
Living Room 


PARCHMENT LAMP SHADES 


Working directions and hot iron 

patterns for: 

O}Rose Candle Shield.............+.. 10c 

CItalian Candle Shield . 

Double Candle Shield 

OUpright Floral Shade 

OTree Design Shade 

1 Floral Medallion Shade 


OONo. 1. 
ONo, 2. 


ONo. 3. 
ONo. 4. 





Check those you desire and send check, 
money order, or stamps, with your name 


and address. Do Nor Senp Casu. 
Furnishings and Decorations 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 W. 40th St. New York 














"Keep the bowl 
‘clean as anew pin 


cleans closet bowls! 
And nothing else. It works quickly, 
thoroughly, visibly. It does away 
with scrubbing, scouring, dipping of 
water. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on the 
can, and flush. It removes all stains, 
discolorations, incrustations. The 
bowl shines. 

Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap—the only prepara- 
tion made that does. Sani-Flush de- 
stroys all foul odors. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get il al your 
regular slore, send 25c in coin or siamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


33 Furingion Road, London, E. C. 1, England | 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


Sani-Flush 


Sani -Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 
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For Every Room in the House 
In the Living Room, Bed Rooms, Din- 
ing Room, Bath and Kitchen, protect 
the wall paper and plaster by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads - Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
To Hang Up Things 


Sold everywhere. 
10c pkts. In Canada 15c. 
” MOORE PUSH. PIN co., -» Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 


Never has there been so great a demand 
and such opportunities for nurses as at the 
Present time. 


The announcements of a number of regis- 
tered hospital training schools appear in 
the school pages of this issue. 


If you do not find in these pages a schcol 
in the particular locality in which you are 
interested, write our School Department 
and we shall be glad to put you in touch 
With schools meeting your requirements. 







humiliation and unhappiness over school diffi- | 
culties. | 

“Tf mothers and fathers would only try to | 
understand them—try to be pals in whom the | 
; children can confide their smallest woes, the | 
big troubles of life in many cases would never | 
come to them. They ‘* 

There was a knock on the door. It opened 
|slowly and another “little problem” stood 
| before Mrs. de Brunner. She was a beautiful 
| girl, scarcely a day: over seventeen years of age, 
with frightened dark eyes under a mop of | 
' dusky hair. 

“Come right in, dear,” Mrs. de Brunner said, 
rising and going quickly to her. 

She extended her hand and smiled down into 
| the pale, upturned face. 

“You want to stay here a day or two with 

” the house mother told her, not waiting for 

ie girl to put her plea into words. “Have a 

seat, and as soon as I can find some one I will | 
have you shown to your room.’ 

Mrs. de Brunner went on chatting, but I 
| heard no more. I tiptoed out, leaving the two 
| together, the one with a wealth of wisdom and 
| kindness gleaned from a life of love and service, 
| and the other, just a miserable child who had 

seen too soon the ugly, seamy side of a city’s 
life. 
| I went up to those rooms where the girls 
spend their visits at the home. They were on 
the fourth floor—fourteen of the sweetest 
rooms! They were small and creamy with 
little gray beds and dressers, the gray bright- 
ened by dainty flower designs enamelled upon 
it. There were shades over the lights and 
cretonne in rainbow colors at the windows. 








f They Are Recreation Centers 


It seemed to me, as I walked through them, 
that a club which provides such charming 
| places, where girls who are on the brink of 
moral downfalls can stop and recover their 
equilibrium and where girls who are just tired 
and frightened can rest. is doing all that the 
public can ask; and, yet, the Girls Service | 
| League carries on another phase of protective 
| work that is even broader in its scope. 
| The Club home is a center where approx- 
|imately one thousand girls gather and enjoy 
;a healthy, recreational life with clubs and 
| classes, dramatics and athletics, friendships 
and sociability, and a score of other inspira- 
tional contacts which they could not possibly 
| have otherwise. Most of the members of the 
| Club are girls of the tenement districts, whose 
homes are so stuffy and drab that they often 
| fill them with a loathing for the stunted, color- 

less lives they lead. 

To be sure, in the past they have been able to 
escape these homes at the end of the day’s 
work—in a movie show, if they had the money; 
in a cheap dance hall; in the back of an old 
saloon, rented for some special social function, 
or in the streets. 
| But now they have the Girls Service Club 
| where they can spend their evenings in the 
| most wholesome fun that the leader can devise. 
| And Mrs. Helen Bradley has thought up some 
| marvelous games, as any member of the Club 
| will readily tell you. The girls love them, but | 
jonly Mrs. Bradley knows why she works so 
hard to make them fascinating. 
| “We do a lot of things here that shock the 
perfectly proper man and woman,” she told 
me, “but I’m convinced that any form of | 
| entertainment which is not morally wrong is | 
permissible if it holds here those girls who | 
would otherwise be in public dance halls with | 
dangerous partners. 








The important thing is | 
' to save the girls—not the methods we use to | 
| do it. 

“The church has perfectly sedate entertain- 
|ments which hold perfectly sedate girls and 
| boys, but what of the young people who crave 
}something different—the problem girls and 

boys? The church admits she can not keep | 
them. 
| “The fact that the past generations have | 
i lost them is proof enough for me that the | 


entertainments we have here must be clever | 
{and unusual enough to rival successfully the | 
In using advertisements see page 4 181 
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The mattress that is 


‘Built—Not Stuffed ”’ 


There is a vast difference in the way mat- 
tresses are made. Some are merely stuffed 
—and after a short period of use the mat- 
tress begins to mat or pack. 

Ostermoor Mattresses are guaranteed 
not to mat or pack. They are conscien- 
tiously 4ui/t—sheets of selected materials, 
layer upon layer, are enclosed within the 
best tickings. By this careful 4ui/ding 
their length of usefulness is extended, and 
their enduring elastic comfort is assured. 
They are dust-proof and vermin-proof. 
Sold by best dealers everywhere. 


Send for our Free Book and Samples of Ticking. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth St., New York 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 


“Built—Not Stuffed” 


HOT WATER 
At BIG Saving in Gst 


OU are assured constant hot water com- 
fort all winter with an Excelso Water 
Heater—at practically no cost. Your heating 
plant heats the water; 
no expense for gas or 
other fuel. 
Easily connected to 
your present heating 
boiler or furnace. 
Approved by 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute 
Endorsed and 
sold by leading 
boiler manu factur- 
ers and jobbers. 
Sizes for apart- 
ments and other 
large buildings. 
Write today 
forliterature. 
Name of plumber 
and type of heat- 
ing plant appreci- Heating | 
ated. - 
EXCELSO chee 
Specialty Works 
311 Excelso Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


XCELSO eaters 


Sold by All Plumbers and Steamfitters 





How I made my 
crippled 


body the 
most 


beautiful 
in the 
world! 


By Annette 
Kellermann 


[ believe that I am 

qualified to advise 
women how to keep them- 
selves youthful, vigorous 
and beautiful. As a child 
I was so weak, so puny, 
so sickly that my parents 
ever expected me to be- 
come even a normally 
healthy woman. Yet in 
spite of this terrible 
handicap, I was hardly 
twenty-five when artists, 
professors, newspapers, 
magazines called me the 
“world’s most perfectly 
formed woman!’’ And yet 
the methods which I used 
to accomplish this almost 
magical change in my own 
case are so simple, so 
easy, so effective that 
thousands upon thousands 
of other women have since 
used them with equally 
beneficial results. 

I am constantly amazed at the physical 
of women. Not one in a hundred enjoys even moderately 
good health. There is endless suffering, endless _ill- 
health. And how few have graceful, symmetrical figures! 
Some are too fleshy, others too thin. Too many permit 
their figures to become flabby, unlovely Why this is 
so I can hardly understand, for if women devoted but 
fifteen minutes every day to their health and beauty 
in the right way, they could enjoy glowing and radiant 
health; the bloom of natural beauty; they could have 
a figure of perfect proportions, of graceful, youthful lines. 


Indeed, so certain am I of what my methods will do 
for any woman that I am making a special offer to 
all those who wish to take advantage of it. If you are 
inclined to obesity or to leanne if you ever feel 
listless, ‘‘worn out or ‘‘run down,” if you want to 
improve your figure or your complexion, simply send 
the coupon below, or a letter or postal rd, 1d I will 
mail you at once a copy of my i ing, illustrated 
booklet “The Body Beautiful,’”’ hich explains my 

through them you quickly gair 


methods, and tells how : 

perfect beauty as well as health in only fifteen minutes 

a day. Merely send the coupon—TODAY. 
ANNETTE KELLERMANN 

29 West 34th Street Dept. 1011 New York City 


deficiencies 


Annette Kellermann, Dept. 1011, 
29 West 34th St., New York City. 
Dear Miss Kellermann: Kindly send me, entirely without 
cost, your new “The Body Beautiful.”” I am 
particularly interested in (© Red Weight. 

[ 3ody Building. 


book, 


Name 
Address 
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FROM ‘NEW ORLEANS 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar-, 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garments (nationally known) are made of 
imported materials by French needlewomen— 
experts in the art taught by Ursuline Nuns 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian 
designs. Sizes, infants to 4 years. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 
describing layettes, dresses, caps, coats and 
slips. Garments sent 
on approval when bank 
reference is given y 


CONWAY’S 
1200 St. Charles Ave. 
New Orleans 





in a single week 
You can do as well taking orders for our exclusive 
Dress Materials. Handkerchiefs, Hosiery, etc. 


Experience desirable but not necessary 
Write to-day for free booklet 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Inc. 
Dept. 111, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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| The Girls Service Club 


bright lights of the cabarets. If we can hold 

the girls over that difficult period—that 

sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen-year age— 

they are saved. They do not have to pay the 

price, and society does not have to pay. That 

is one thing that so many people forget—that 
| every time a girl goes wrong, not only does she 
pay, but the social fabric of society is torn and 
damaged.” 

As Mrs. Bradley talked, her keen blue eyes 
| flashed with the flame of her enthusiasm. She 
| has been at the head of the Club activities for 

five years and has framed a unique program 
| during those years to appeal to every well- 

known type of problem girl. 
| “This program is planned to interest all 
| girls who want to express themselves,” she 
| explained, ‘‘and that includes practically 
| every girl who comes to New York to make a 
| name for herself, as well as the thousands al- 
ready here. Some have a passion for the stage. 
They are hypnotized by its colored lights, 
striking costumes, popularity. They want to 
| dance or act, but in the narrow limits of their 
| homes they never get the chance to fulfill that 
want. 

“Here we try to give them the outlet which 
they crave, for unless such a passion gets an 
outlet it is a very dangerous thing. Girls have 
been known to trade themselves for opportuni- 

| ties to go on the stage. We have esthetic 
dancing for those who want to dance. In 
that they can express themselves in move- 
ment until they drop from weariness. The 
lights in the rooms where the classes are held 
are colored and dim, the costumes are thin 
draperies of the gayest cheese-cloth, and the 
girls are butterflies, flitting about for admira- 
tion. But this butterfly age doesn’t last always. 
The passion is soon consumed in action, and 
because it was aired and not stifled, the girls 
become sensible, dependable workers in fac- 
tories, offices, and homes. Then we have done 
something. We have held those girls over the 
giddy period of their teens and saved them. 
Saved them!” 


They Cultivate Talent 

Mrs. Bradley’s voice thrilled with the state- 
ment. She spoke as Foch might have spoken, 
“We have won.” 

“To meet the needs of the girls who want 
to act,” she continued, “we have dramatic 
classes which read and stage plays. The girls’ 
friends are invited to the plays, and their 
applause satisfies the thirst oi the stage-struck 
girls for admiration. 

“Other girls leave home because they feel 
that they must sing. They believe that God 
has given them voices and if the opportunities 
were theirs they could be Galli Curcis and 
Ponselles. The Club has a voice teacher who 
gives lessons to girls who are unable to pay for 
instruction and yet feel that they must be 
taught. 

“Some girls who come for lessons are gifted. 
We had such a girl last year. She came to 
New York from a small town out West, believ- 
ing that her voice would make her famous. 
She had intended finding work, but had been 
unable to secure any that paid her well enough 
to keep her alive and give her music lessons, 
too. When she arrived at the Club it was very 

| apparent she was having a serious struggle. 

| The instructor realized she had a_ voice, 
took her to the studio of a very famous teacher 
and asked him to give her a few minutes. He 
was charmed with her voice. “The world will 
know her in five years,’ he predicted. Through 
the League she was given a scholarship. 

“She, of course, was an exception. The 
majority have no voices, but the teacher, 
instructs them until they are convinced of the 
fact themselves. As long as they have not 
proved it, they brood over it and are often 
willing to accept promiscuous offers from 
unscrupulous men. 

“Art lures other girls. They become imbued 
with the idea that they could paint if they 
were only taught. We see that they get 
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Discovery of GOD 


By Basil King 

FRIENDS and foes of religion 

will find that The Discovery 
of God portrays a story fascinat- 
ing in dramatic fervor, and un- 
tinged by any denominational 
bias. This book is unquestion- 
ably the most noteworthy ad- 
dition to contemporary Biblical 
comment and will set you to 
reading the Bible with new en- 
thusiasm and a new insight. 


Wherever Books are Sold—$2.00 


@stnopolitan Book @rporation 


19 West 40 th Street, New York 


A gift made with your 
own hands is appreciated 


more than 


anything else! 


nl 


those you love. 


‘ete Gifts, 


There's just time between now and Christ. 
mas for you to knit the special gifts for 


your 


Just think how pleased 


your husband would be with a nice warm 


muffler, 


or a handsome sweater! 


There 


are so many lovely practical things you 
can knit for gifts—baby's dainty things, 
afghans, crib blankets, sweaters, scarts, 
hats, forinfants, boys, girls and grown-ups. 


SPECIAL 


Send today for free sam 
ple card of Peace Dale 
Yarns. We willalso send 
you absolutely free Vol. 5 
Peace Dale Knitting Book 
showing you just how to 
knit over 4o different 
things! Offer closes Jan.1, 
1924. For 25c we willsend 
you acopy of Vol.6 Peace 
Dale Knitting Book 
Reace Dale Yarns are 
made by a 100 year old 
firm. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Peace Dale Mills, 


se Dept. 1191,25 Madison 


: Avenue, New York. 


PEACE DALE YARNS 













Your 
Christmas 
Sewing 


Useful and pretty gifts for many 
friends made with the minimum 
of time and trouble with our new 
sewing book “Christmas Gifts.” 
Things for the nursery, dolls and 
doll clothes, children’s pinafores 
and rompers, lingerie, neck wear, 
home decorations, utility articles, 
etc. All made neatly, smartly 
and quickly because they are 
finished with 


WRIGHT'S 
BIAS FOLD TARE 1. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS for this book, 
just off the press, and a three-yard trial-piece of 
the tape in fast-color percale in any one of the 
following colors: Gray, Pink, Light Blue, Brown, 
Reseda, Navy, Lavender, Linen Color, Old Rose, 
Alice Blue, Red, Black, Yellow. Three yards is 
enough to make one of the many small articles 
illustrated in the book. 


WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. Mfrs 
Dept. 81 Orange, N. J. 





SAREE 90) 5 A IS 
A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


NAME PENCIL SETS FOR CHILDREN 


The DE LUXE SET (shown below) consists of 
genuine leather case with coin pocket, filled with 
pencils and penholder in assorted colors, point 
protector, ruler and pencil sharpener. Any name 
engraved as shown in 18 kt. gold. PRICE $1.00 
JUNIOR SET—3 pencils, name engraved, in 
leather case. PRICE S50c. 

, Send Check, Money Order or 
U. S. Postage 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO, 


530 G Broadway 
New York 










F ROBINSON'S BARLEY BABES 


*ROBINSONS 
“Patent” Barley 


Recommended by the medical profession 

and all authoritieson the feeding of babies. 
rite for free bookletof interest to mothers 

and expectant mothers. Address Dept. B-37. 


J. & J. Colman (U.S.A.) Ltd. 4 
90 West +t New dh Y 















Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise | 


From N. Y., Westward, Jan. 15th, by specially chartered 





_ Cunar fer “Laconia’’, 20,000 tons; oil burning. 4 
Sten, $1000 up, ineluding hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
Peart rs in Europe. Visiting Panama Canal, Los 
in oT; 18 lays Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
a hala; Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, ete 

4ARK'S 2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUIS 
or chartered White Star S. S. ‘‘Baltic’’, 

6 0( Up, Including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 
ew ind Egypt. 

-C. CLARK, Times Building New York 

















instruction. One child in the class now has 
talent and we are trying to get her a scholar- 
ship in an art school. She has a life story that 

you must hear to appreciate the part the class | 
has played in her life. She was brought to the | 
Club when she was seventeen by the people of 

Hoboken, who felt that something had to be 

done for her. She was full of animation and ! 
pretty as the pictures she paints—dark eyes; 
curly hair, ebony black; white, even | 
teeth; a sun-tinted complexion; and clear-cut | 
features. . 

“She had grown up on the wharf where her | 
father had moved upon the death of her mother 
to paint sea pictures. She had as her com- 
panions since babyhood the toughest deck 
hands, wharf rats, and sailors that any girl 
has ever known. When she was ten years old 
her father gave her a knife and told her to take 
care of herself. She did, and when she was 
brought to us, she was perfectly innocent of any 
great sin; but the way she talked! She cursed 
every other breath. She had scarcely been in 
the home an hour when she announced to me, 
‘This is a helluva place to live.’ 

“To keep her interested enough to hold her 
here until we could find a suitable home for her 
was the problem that we faced, but it was 
miraculously simplified by her love for action 
and art. The first evening that she attended 
the esthetic dancing class she turned cart 
wheels on her hands from one end of the room 
to the other. She adored the movements and 
was as graceful as the waves by which she had 
lived. Even more than she loved dancing, she 
loved art. The poster classes were her idea of 
heaven. She had inherited the gift to paint 
from her father, but had never had the chance 
to express it. 

“After a few weeks here, she was placed in a 
home as a companion for an elderly woman. 
She comes to the Club regularly and is entirely 
made over. Though she is still brimming with 
life, she is not the wild little creature of the 





|sea who was received here about six months 


ago. 
“Oh, I could talk about her for hours,” 
Mrs. Bradley declared with a shrug of her 


was I? Yes. yes, those classes. We have 
gymnasium classes for athletic girls and sewing 
classes for lovers of pretty clothes.” 


They Teach Sewing 

Her face became serious again and her words 
came rapidly. 

“Have you any idea how many girls go 
| wrong because they want pretty clothes? 
| Hundreds of them. The appeal that clothes 
have for girls is appalling. ‘I wanted pretty 
things like other girls had,’ many of them sob 
after it is too late. And you can’t blame them 
for wanting pretty things. That is human. 
Our job is to show them how they can have 
them on the small salaries they legitimately 
make. In the dressmaking classes they are 


and how and when to wear them. 
“Then we have handcraft classes where the 





homes—lamp shades, sewing baskets, waste 
boxes, and many other things which change a 
| dismal, characterless room into a sunny, 
| personal place to live. 

“There are numerous other activities besides 
| the classes—dances, teas, lectures, hikes. 

| try to make the club fill the need of every city 
| of America today, a place where boys and girls 
|} can come together on a normal basis and have 
jolly, good times. Play games together, dance, 
laugh, talk. It is the touch of the small town 
life that should be recreated in the cities. 





“As it is today, the young people have toseek 
entertainment in unwholesome surroundings. 


They are not naturally bad, but they must have | 


a playground for their youth. Their homes 
have no sitting-rooms, so they must get out 
| where the lights are bright and life is gay. 

| “Until we can create an atmosphere in our 
clubs light enough to attract youth and yet 
constructive and inspirational enough to build 


’ 


shoulders and a happy little laugh; “but where | 


taught how to choose dainty, but inexpensive | 
materials; how to get that chic, stylish look, | 


girls learn to make attractive articles for their | 





Buy Registered Furs. rats Mark IentIFIES THE 
ONLY FURS SOLD UNDER THE SEALED REGISTRATION PLAN 


Albrecht Furs 
SAINT Paco; 58 -—sann SOTA 


Furs for 
Christmas Giving 
py, aise compliment the good judg- 


ment of the giver as well as the good 

taste of the recipient. Albrecht Furs 
nationally known and appreciated insure 
this. 












Before You Buy Any 
Fur Get This Buying Guide 


It shows not only the latest styles ap- 
proved by fashion leaders of wealth and 
refinement but tells facts you must know 
to insure satisfaction. It gives Furs 
their real names and their masquerade 
trade names. Shows how to tell imita- 
tions, how to judge quality, skins and 
workmanship—gives wearing qualities of 
each Fur and how to care for Furs to 
keep them looking their best. It ex- 
plains all about the Albrecht sealed 
registration certificate and how it individ- 
ually insures each purchaser. Before you 
buy any Fur at any price send 10 cents 
for this valuable book No. 172. 

















E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 





Sixth at Minnesota Street 






Buy Registered Furs. pe sure THE ALBRECHT REG 
ISTRATION CERTIFICATE IS SEALED ON THE FUR YOU BUY 
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Philadelphia 


ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS 


The probity and experience of this Establishment 
is your assurance that any jewel! secured will 
| be of best quality and exactly as represented 
Correspordence Invited 
Disrmond Book upon request 


STERLING SILVER 
DINNER ano TEA SERVICES 


may be selected with perfect satisfaction from 
THE 


CIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 


mailed uponr request 
which also itlusteates and prices 


JEWELS WATCHES CLOCKS 
CHINA GLASS axo NOVELTIES 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND ANNOUNCE MENTS 
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ETIQUET TEo WEDDING STATIONERY 
a book which describes in detail the correct 
vse of Wedding Invitations and Visiting Cards 
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thing. Money-making opportunity t e < 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don't put itoff! 
W. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
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SINCE: 1880 


THE PREFERRED POLISH 


In beautiful homes, old and new, » 
Furniture, Woodwork, Linoleums, 

and Floors are quickly givena rich, 

deep, refined luster by “the en- 

during polish with the velvet 

glow.” Your dealer should have 

Butcher's; if not, send 25 cents 

for a generous sample can. 


Look for the 
Orange Can 
with the Star 


At your re- 

y quest, we will 

F gladly send you 
this superbly 
illustrated book on 
modern harmonious 
ome Decoration. 


Drive iN AnD Out OF A 
Warm Garace ALL WINTER 


I’njoy the same comfort that tens of thousands 
did with their WASCO Systems during the past 
long drawn-out winter. Because of the patented 
automatic regulation, no matter how cold the 
night, your garage is always warm—your car, 
warm and dry, ready to start. 


The W‘*0 Regulates Itself 
All Winter Without Attention 


You only put on a little coal once a day. You 
DON’T touch the drafts. Our patented auto- 
matic regulator saves on coal and prevents 
costly freeze-ups. Allcast iron hot water heater 
and radiators. Shipped all-built—any handy 
man sets it up. NOT connected to city water. 
Write today for Catalog and price list. 
W, A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INC. 
312 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 
Some good territory open for live distributors. 
Prepare Also used 


now and for heating 
drive in Offices, 


comfort Stores, 
all winter READY-T0-SET-UP Cottages 


EDDING 100 Eneraved Announcements $10.50 | 
Including 2 envelopes for each. 


100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and 
service write us for latest samples and correct 


forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25. 


The Girls Service Club 


character, we are falling short of our duty to 
our boys and girls. 
“On Sundays the Club opens at 5 o’clock for 


| tea. Different girls play hostess each week, 
| and what excitement they do have presiding 


| in such a social rdle. 


| is Sunday night we play rollicking 
| loud and boisterous. 





| was full of thrills. 


Last week one hostess 
came puffing in late. She was all dressed up 
and she whispered to me, ‘Gee, but it’s a job to 
be a hostess. I’ve been all day getting ready.’ 

“Tn the evenings we have inspirational talks 
by prominent men and women, if the boys and 
girls are in the humor for them. If I see they 
are restless I change the program. Though it 
games, 
I believe that is better 
than allowing my crowd to slip away to the 
dance halls. 

“One Sunday evening—and this is typical 
of many others like it—I noticed that a small 


| group of my youngsters were terribly bored. 


I heard one of them say, ‘Aw, come on, let’s 
get out of this and go to a dance.’ It didn’t 
take me one minute to break off that program 
and begin the most exciting game I knew. It 
The faces brightened, and 
no one stole away. 


Hiking and Camp Fires 
“Though the Sunday evening programs are 
planned to create higher ambitions and truer 
purposes, they do not accomplish as much as 


| the round-the-fire talks we have on our hikes. 


We take long, wonderful trips Sunday morn- 


| ings. The girls bring their boy friends, and we 


| hike miles and miles. 








Then we cook our 
lunches, and as we sit around the fire we talk 
of many things that help those young people 
pitch the days of the coming weeks on higher, 
cleaner planes of living. 

“The changes that have been wrought in 
some of the girls!” 

Mrs. Bradley smiled, and I knew that she 


| was thinking of those girls and the thought 
| brought her great happiness; but she did not 


tell me their stories. 
Last year twenty-six thousand, five hundred 


| and forty-two girls were reached through the 
club activities. Five thousand were materially | 
aided by the League and ninety-six given | 


emergency relief. The classes conducted by 


| the Club had an enrollment of seven hundred 


and forty-seven. 

Only one attribute is required by girls for 
membership in the League. That is their 
willingness to help other girls. The members 
are ever on the lookout for girls in need of 
assistance and conditions which are dangerous 
to youth. “Girls for Girls” is their slogan. 


| It matters not where or when aClub member | 
| finds a girl in distress, she offers her aid and | 


not only invites her to the Club home, but takes 
her there if she is in need of a place to spend the 
night. One midnight not so many weeks ago, 
a League member arrived at the Club with a 
sixteen-year-old girl whom she had found 
searching for her aunt in a tenement house in 
Harlem. The girl had run away from home 


when her father had beaten her for staying out | 


late the evening before. . All day she had 
searched in vain for her aunt, who had lived 
in Harlem three years before. It was after 


ten o’clock when she reached the house where | 
| the League member lived to ask once again for 


her aunt. Learning from her that she had no 
money and no place to spend the night, the 
League member brought her to the Club for 
protection. The next day Mrs. de Brunner 
telegraphed the father in Connecticut, and 
after receiving a pledge that he would not 
whip the girl again, she sent her home to him. 

Three seventeen-year-old runaways found 
the “haven of rest” one morning because a 
League member overheard their desperate 


| pleas for work in the department store where 


she clerked. The girls were told that there 
were no openings in the store that day. 

“But we must have work,” one of them 
insisted. 

“Sorry, but there is nothing here,” the 


Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | manager declared impatiently. 
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Your Personality 


is reflected in your furniture when 
you buy the Leavens way. You 
select the breakfast, or bedroom 
set you like best,—then, the finish 
or decorative motif according to 
your personal preference—to 
bring complete harmony with in- 
tended surroundings. 


The same individuality of choice 
may be exercised in purchasing 
single pieces, either Decorated or 
Colonial. The reasonable cost will 
really surprise you—and the fin- 
ished result exceed your fondest 
expectations 
Write for literature 


William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 








Blanket Washing 


HAVE your blankets washed 

“and renewed by mill methods, 
without shrinking or fading, and 
with their freshness and fluffy 
warmth fully restored. 


Thousands of particular wonen 
all over the country who value 
their blankets are sending the n to 
us for rejuvenation. 
Reasonable prices. 

Ship Parcel Post, or 

write forfurther 

details. 

AMERICAN BLANKET 

REFINISHING CO. 

4223 E. Lake Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Reference: 


North Star 
Woolen Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


(PATENTED AND PATENTS PENDING) 


A Wonderful Gift! 


The Pease Clothestree 
stands when open in any 
space 35 inches wide; 5 ft. 
10 in. tall; gives 40 FT. 
HANGING AREA (plenty 
for average ironing). IT 
REVOLVES; you can iron 
sitting down. Use one or 
any of the 36 arms. 
ROLLS ANYWHERE. 
or air your clothes 
register, by radiator or in 
sun. Keep in corner when 
not in use. Hard wood; 
nothing to rust or stain 
Will last lifetime. Write 
NOW for folder. Give 
dealer’s name 


H. G. WOOD MFG. CO. 


Dexter, Me. 





° c interior 4 
\e z a sample dummy rug made 
lesign. 
The Thread and Thrum Workshop _ 
Associated with Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corp 
6-26 N. Div. St. Auburn, N. Y- 
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AN ARTISTIC FIREPLACE 


Beautiful TILES 





One of the most charming units in 
the home is the Tiled fireplace, with 
hearthstone of the same material. 


Tiles thus used make the fireplace a com- 
pletely harmonious part of the furnishings. 

In color it can match the general decora- 
tive scheme—with that blending of tone and 
texture which is so desirable. 

Tiles represent such a variety of shapes, 
sizes, colors and finishes that the utmost free- 
dom of treatment is afforded. 














Consult your architect and dealer 
about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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Fine for Gold 


; Diamonds 
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HUD 
Makes N EWAgain 


If your dealer hasn’t Shi-nup 
Silver Cleanser, send us his name 
and 35c for a half pint. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. 

SHI-NUP PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1133 Main Street Racine, Wisconsin 
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TELL TOMORR 





White’s Weather Prophet fore- 


cannibal 
OW’S 
m& casts the weather 8 to 24 Weather 
Ours in advance. Nota 


toy but a scientifically constructed in- 
> strument working automatica lly. 
Handsome, reliable and everlasting. 


An Ideal Present 

} Made doubly interesting by the little figures of 
Hansel and Gretel and the Witch who come in 

ar dout to tell you what the weath- 

er will be. Size 64x74; fully guar- 

anteed. Post-paid to any address 

in U. 8. or Canada upon receipt of 


SPECIAL OFFER—Handsomely illustrated 
story of Hansel and Gretelin colors, given 
A ee Wanted. ®way free with each order. 


WHITE, Dept. 44, 419 E. Water St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

























































“What in the world are we going to do?” 
they asked each other in scared little whispers 
as they moved away. 

That was enough for the League member. 
She stopped them and offered assistance. 
They told her that they had come from Maine 
to make their fortune in New York. All the 
money they had brought with them they had 
paid for a furnished room for the week, but 
now they were afraid to go back to it because 
the landlord had made insulting remarks to 
them. They had searched for days for work. 
At the Club they grasped at the opportunity 
to go home, and they were on their way there 
before another sun had set. 

Oh, there are stories upon stories where 


| girls working for girls have saved hundreds, | 


who otherwise may have never been reached in 
time. That this would be the case was seen 
fifteen years ago by Miss Maude E. Miner. 


| Far-visioned and wise, she realized the wonders 


| that could be accomplished by girls serving 


girls. She was at that time probation officer 


| of New York. Day after day she watched girls 


| from 


in their teens, their lives blighted and blasted, | 


brought before the bar of justice for sen- 
tence. 

“T felt that something had to be done for 
them,” she said in telling of the inception of 
the organization. 

As she spoke her entire body seemed to back 








up her words. Her head nodded emphatically, | 


her shoulders leaned forward, and her fist beat 
a charge in the palm of her hand. 

“At first the New York Probation Society 
was organized,” she continued, “but soon I 
saw that it was not enough. The youth of the 
land needs protection—a safety zone—far 
more than probation. Soon the name of the 
organization was changed to the New York 
Probation and Protection Association. 

“From the Association sprung the Girls 


| Service League. It receives financial assistance 


the mother organization. After the 
League was formed the necessity of a home was 
felt, and we worked and saved until now we 
have this.” 

She flung out her arm; and though only her 
office was before her, the movement embraced 
those fourteen rooms on the fourth floor, those 
recreational rooms on the second, the library, 
dining-hall, kitchen, everything—even the 


| window-boxes and the pink stone front claim- 


ing with a perfect right its individuality. 


From the 
New York Shops 


A smart, well-tailored blouse 
of imported broadcloth, with 
plaited frilling its only 
trimming, sizes 36 lo 44; $3 
To purchase this blouse, send 
check or money-order to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping 
Sevrvice,119 W. goth St.,N.Y. 
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HIS plea to you, Mother, comes from 

the heart of your child. It isa plea for 
delightful stories and poems by the 
foremost authors for children—for fantastic 
pictures of many colors—for things to make, 
= to cut out, puzzles to solve, games to 
play. 

































er 100,000 mothers have answered this 
plea by getting CHILD LIFE, The Children’s 
Own Magazine, for their boys and girls, 

In the November issue, Car] Sandburg 
starts a new series of his famous Rootabaga 
Stories, Lots of very funny things happen in 
the town of Liver-and-Onions where the 
polka-dot pigs wear polka-dot bibs. 

Thenthere is‘ Pudgy,’’and the “Mother 
Goose Lady,” and “The Play Man,” and 
**Nowand Then, ”’the new historical stories 
by Dr. and Mrs. Knipe—and many more of 
the greatest juvenile features ever put be- 
tween two beautiful covers. 

A whole month—full of fun!—guiding, 
instructing, broadening your child in prepa- 
ration for the character-forming period of 
youth, And when this issue starts to pall, 
the December issue comes—another happy, 
busy month, and another, and another, for 
a whole year, for only $3. 


Send no money—November issue free © 


Yes, Mother, please mail that coupon above. 
Let the free copy tell you how much you 
want CHILD LIFE in your home. The finest 
birthday or Christmas present ever. 
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The Children’s Own Magazine 


35 cents a copy at news stands 













HE HERKIMER 
ERVUS-KART 


many uses, 

rubber-tired 7-in. swivel 

wheels allow sharp 

turns in small spaces 

at lightest touch. Rides 

easily —- smoothly — 

through smallest doors. 

Trays, 19x30 inches, 

hold full dinner service for six. Beautiful piece 

of furniture. Golden oak, walnut, mahogany, 

white enamel. If your dealer doesn’t sell 

ship direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write for illustrated literature. 


Herkimer Specialties Corporation 
10 Main Street Cold Brook, N. Y. 





Servus-Kart we will 


Dui 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree, 
Begin any time. Address 73 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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HandyandReady 


For Instant Use 


Women have learned that the carpet 
sweeper is for the many-times-a-day 
sweeping—to pick up litter, threads, 
crumbs, the daily dust. 


And that the cleaner is for periodic clean- 
ing which no woman does every day. 


So even where there is a cleaner the 
Bissell is still indispensable—the easiest, 
most efficient and durable sweeper made. 
And, lasting 15 years, on the average, it 
is obviously the most economical. 


ABissell Cyco Ball Bearing Carpet Sweep- 
er is much more than a box with four 
wheelsanda brush. It isa perfect mech- 
anism, with patented features that insure 
thorough work, easy running, long life. 


Sold by furniture, hardware, department and house- 
furnishing stores everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


at around $5.00, depending 
upon grade and locality. 


COLLAPSIBLE 


DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


i MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Dieugced. Makes dresomeing st plosaat 
lo la ma! a pleasure 
and satisfaction. As necessary for fitting 
 % 88 the sewing machine for sewing. 
DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ it 
quickly and independently adjusis Neck, 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt, to exactly reproduce any style, 
size or figure. 


— EASY PAYMENT TERMS 
Remit $3 and _ we will send you our 
guaranteed $15 Acme Collapsible Ad- 
justable Form. Pay the balance of $12 
at the rate of 
Trial. If unsa 
and we will 


Order an “‘A Form today or 
write for Illustrated Catalogue with 
detailed information. 

ACME SALES CO., Dept. 11-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


month. Ten Days’ 
ctory, return form 
‘und your $3. 








LASS PIN 
FREE CATALOG SiVE NAME OF scoot on 


CLUBANDNUMBERINCLASS 


Either pin itlustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, 1 or 2 colors enamel 
A Sliver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
? silver,40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
N'3409 of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 


Bastian Bros.Co, 547 Bastian Blig., Rochester, 


C 
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Lost 
(Continued from page 24) 


—with a suddenly uneven heart-beat she won- 
dered—if Mac and the gray girl were getting 
supper together now, in that apartment of his 
in which they were going to wait—together— 
until the day of their belated honeymoon 
should arrive. Only three years ago, Mimi 
and Kirk ... 

Something hurt Mimi’s throat; something 
stung like dust, in her eyes. She choked back 
a funny, little sound—was it a sob? 

What did the gray girl have that Mimi 
hadn’t had—to begin with? What was Mac 
that Kirk hadn’t been—three years ago? 

Kirk—when he didn’t ruin his bold, black 
eyes with a scowl—his beautiful, sensitive 
mouth with a sneer—was better-looking, oh, 
by far! than Mac. Gray-eyed men were apt 
to be cold—to measure a leap—even in the 
dark. Kirk hadn’t been cold. With a creep- 
ing flame in her cheeks Mimi remembered— 
Kirk hadn’t been cold. 

She had thought to herself more than once 
in those first mad days, “Romeo must have 
been like this!’ Kirk—like Romeo! Well, 
that was how she had thought of him then. 
He had had a way of smiling at her with his 
eyes on fire—hotly worshiping—adoringly 
tender. 

Where had it all gone? Where—and when 
—and, in the name of all lost heavens, how? 


No one had meant to be faithfuller than | 
No one had ever sworn-to be truer | 


Mimi. 


than Kirk. 

A QUARTER to seven. #He was going to be 
late, as she had hoped. For once she 

wanted him to be late. 

have the table perfect, his coffee just strong 

enough. Coffee! 


Was faithfulness not enough? 


a wild search for the coffee-pot. 


A Real Xmas Gift 


At Bargain Prices 


Good Housekeeping readers 
know what a real treat are 
Jessie Willcox Smith’s pictur- 
izations of the child stories we 
all have loved. They make 
real Christmas Gifts. Here 
they are offered at real bar- 
gain prices—a set of 12 





| 
| 
| 
| 


She wanted time to | 


She hadn’t made the coffee! | 
Back to the tiny, crowded kitchen again and | 


At the back of Mimi’s mind an aching | 


thought persisted: “It’s me! It’s my own 
fault that we’ve got away from everything 
like this. I haven’t tried hard enough. 


working—for me—and I’ve been cross with 
him. I’ve expected too much of him. I 
haven’t held up my end of the line. 
strayed out of the lovely place we were in, it’s 
more my fault than anybody’s. But oh, I’d 
give my soul to get back! To have Kirk look 
at me the way the man on the bus looked . . . 
at the girlin gray! Heusedto. Kirk used to! 
He had a lovely smile... Funny—I’m talking 
as if he were dead! Well—he might as 
well be. I might as well be, too, if we don’t 
mean any more to each other than we did this 
morning. Just a man and a woman—tied 
together—snapping and snarling—and we used 


| to believe—” 


| stew and leaned to stir it. 





| airy mist. 


She set her soft mouth hard to stop its 
trembling. She measured coffee into the top 
of the pot and water into the bottom of it. 
She lit another burner and set the pot above it. 


| 


If we’ve | 





| decorating Art 


Then she lifted the lid from the bubbling | 


sacked her cupboard; it was a good steam. a 
tantalizing steam. 


Steam rose in an | 
Not for nothing had Mimi ran- | 


She thought, absurdly relieved: “It’s going 


to be all right. Kirk’ll like it! I'll just about 
have time to powder my uose now, before he 
comes in.” 

She turned to go powder her nose, and the 


| lid clattered from the stew-pot to the floor, 


' by which, all at once, she was aware of badly 


the pot once more, murmured like an enchan- 
tress above a love-philter. 


I don’t care! 


shaking hands. 

“T’m like somebody groping for something 
she’s lost—feeling around in the dark—trying 
to get love back with mushrooms in a stew. 
There must be a way.” 

Lid retrieved, she stirred and peered into 


But all she said | 


was—surprisingly—‘‘God—you know I’ve lost 


him. 
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” 


Give him back to me—please! 
And all she stirred into the mess was a tear, | 





He’s | 
come home tired and nervous and edgy from | 


| is enough to identify your clothing 


recent Good Housekeeping 
covers, including the one 
shown above, 11x14, for $2.00, 
Single prints, 25c. 

Catalogue showing 200 other pictures 
sent upon receipt of 10 cents, or free 
with any order. 


COSMOPOLITAN PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 W. 40th St. New York City 








Money at Home 


Do you need money? National organization, Fireside Indug- 
tries, has a few openings for new members. Wonderful, easy way to 
earn $5, $10 or more every day right in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience needed. We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home 
ac< Novelties, how you get complete outfit FREE. 
Write today, enclosing 2c stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Department 2411, Adrian, Michigan 
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. Ash Trays for Your Bridge Tables 
This set of six beautiful enameled ash trays will solvea 
problem for the hostess. Each serves as a number fora bridge 
















table and as an ash tray. Auseful novelty that will please 
| your guests. And attractive, too, coming 0 
six different colors, in enamel. Set, only 2.50 post: 


® paid. Ask for No. 4734, Qurillust 
contains more than600 gift sugg 
thoughtful, out-of-the-ordinary 
yourholidayshoppingeasy. It is free—wri 
Pohison Gift Shops, Dept. 86, Pawtucket, RL, 
SMALL MARK MADE WITH |. 
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Outwears any fabric. A 
against laundry 


or linens, 
permanent guard 
mistakes. Put on with common pen. 
30c. at stores or by mail. 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 













































































































Sleep an hour longer 
on cold mornings 


How can a man feel kindly toward his 
heating plant when it routs him out 
f bed to fix the fire before it’s time 
» get up? Modernize your heating 
1 Minneapolis Heat Regulator. 
have your sleep out while the house 












is warm ip in the morning. Punctuwally, at 
the time ted on the thermostat, the drafts 
and dam will automatically open. When you 
get up t se will be comfortable—a result of 










plant regulation, 
yu comfort, con- 
1 consistent, health- 
e “Minneapolis” 
§ to 4g on your fuel 
venting spasmodic 
derheating. Itisa 
accurate instru- 






h any type of heating 
warm air, hot water, 
r vapor. And with any 
coal, gas, electricity or oil. 
yw standard equipment 
leading makes of oil 











Ask any heating con- 
yout the “Minneapolis” 
free booklet “The 
e of Comfort.” 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co, 
2764 Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis 












Service Branches in principal cities 
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AI\ HEAT REGULATOR 


The Heart of the Heating Plant 
































Tepco Enameled $E= 30 
Table Top Only f.o.b.Cleveland 


CO 
This beautiful, sanitary, white enameled top 
ts over your old table top! You can lay it 
on yourself. Gives a new appear- 
ance to the kitchen, and lightens your 


work. A damp cloth cleans it. Will not 
stain; always snowy white and spotless! 


Just write us your table top size and 
send $5.30. We will ship nearest stock 
size, Carriage collect, by freight or ex- 
press (please specify which). If larger 
top than 28x43 or 26x47 is required, Fits over 
write for special price. the old top 


%* THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Eddy Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. 


If interested in new tables or kitchen cabinets with 
fepco Top, we will furnish names of manufacturers. 









A YEAR ROUND NECESSITY 


The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer saves time 
nd li every week in the year, because it 
of the 150 feet of line within easy 
rom one position, Easily removed when 
are taken in. Made of the sturdiest 
materials, Will last a lifetime. Our booklet C 
Will give you complete information. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Company 


48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 





which slid glittering down one cheek before 
she could dash it away. 

Steps in the living-room, steps passing the 
table with its unaccustomed grace of roses in 
a black glass bowl. Kirk’s voice from the 
kitchen doorway, a rather tired voice with a 
vague touch of irritation. 

“Good Lord, it’s hot in here! 
ready yet?” 

Mimi faced him swiftly, crimsoning to her 
hair; stifled a sharp retort that in that moment’s 
surprise almost winged its way to freedom. 
“Hello,” she said at last. “I didn’t hear you 
come in. Goon and sit down. I'll have it on 
the table in half a second.” 

“About seven, now!” Kirk muttered. 

He cast a dark, dissatisfied glance about the 
kitchen and turned away. A tall, slim, 
almost romantic-looking young man, Kirk, 
with a wickedly irascible line between his 
level, black brows, a dogged set to the corners 
of his nervously handsome mouth. 

When Mimi brought in a dish and set it 
down on the table before him, he shifted the 
evening paper in which he was already deeply 
absorbed, glanced down, and observed with 
weary resignation, 

“Stew again?” 

“Oh, but this is a good one, Kirk!” said 
Mimi coaxingly. 

He assured her from behind his newspaper. 
“T know—they all are.” 

“Tf it were in a restaurant, you’d call it 
Stew Supréme—or something like that.” 

He ignored her plaintive pleasantry. “If 
it were in a restaurant, believe me, I’d never 
see it!” 

Mimi set her teeth to keep back the barbed 
reply with which habit supplied her. She 
said almost pleadingly, “I’ve got potatoes— 
and a salad—” 

“Tinned pears—or pineapple?” 
Kirk with unpleasant acuteness. 

Mimi brought the rest of her offering in 
silence. In silence she swallowed tasteless 
morsels, facing for the most part inky and 
violent rendering of the evening news, manipu- 
lated with the ease of long practise by Kirk’s 
brown left hand, while he handled a fork with 
his right. 

“Anything in the paper?” asked Mimi at 
length. 

“About as much as usual.” 

“Have a hard day at the office?” 

“Why this unexpected interest in the 
office?”’ Kirk answered coolly: “I think you 
told me only yesterday you never wanted to 
hear the word again.” 

“Oh, Kirk!” said Mimi unhappily. 


Dinner not 


inquired 


Btt it was true. She had told him just 


that. He had been late getting off in the 
morning. His breakfast hadn’t been ready on 


time. He had complained that he was always 
the last man to get down to work, and she 
had told him that she was sick of hearing how 
late he was—that he stayed there long enough 
after hours to make up for it—and that she 
never wanted to hear the word “office” again. 
All of which didn’t quite make for extended 
and amiable discussion of office affairs just now. 

Kirk added unexpectedly: “Hard enough! 
I suppose you put in a nerve-racking afternoon 
at a movie.” 

It was the sort of thing they customarily 
indulged in, the kind of half-sparring, half- 
nagging that had come to be second nature 
with them. Mimi was rather good at it, 
generally speaking. Tonight she felt despair 
rise in her soul like a black wave. Were they 
really so far out of each other’s reach that this 
was all their means of communication? 
Couldn’t Kirk see the sordidness of it? When 
it came to that, wasn’t she herself seeing it 
only since her encounter with Mac and the 
gray girl on their way to the Great Adventure? 

Sitting with both elbows on the table, 
chin in her hands, eyes fixed on the neglected 
sweetness of her tea-roses, Mimi fell to dream- 
ing of the room in which Mac and the gray 
girl would now be eating their first dinner 
alone. 


Adjustotite 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The Lamp 
with the 
CLAMP 










Pat USACANADA 
AMO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CLAMPS-STANDS-HANGS 


Light! Better light—clear, direct, glareless! 
Get it tonight with Adjusto-Lite. Projects 
the light exactly where you want it—makes 
dark corners usable. And no eyestrain. 


Clamp is 


A quality product throughout. 
5 guarantee. 


felt-lined—can’t scratch. 5 yr. 
Complete with 8 ft. cord, $5. 
Make sure you get the genuine Adjusto- 


Lite. The name is on the carton and on the 
clamp. Sold by live dealers everywhere. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 


S. W. FARBER 
141-151 S. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in U. S.A 
white enamel finish $5.5¢ 


and Canada, brass $5, bronze. nickel or 
West of Mississippi River, 25¢ higher 





Put This NEW 
Glassware on Your Table! 





EW to you—long used by exclusive 
clubs and hotels. Beautiful, spark- 
ling, thin crystal. 
Yet eliminates 50% of breakage and 
nicking! 
The patented bulge protects the edge and 
strengthens the glass. 
A variety of exquisite decorations—All most 
moderately priced. 
INSIST ON NGNIK. Send for complete price list. 
The Nonik Glassware Corporation 
Mohawk Bldg. 5th Ave. & 21st St.. N. YC. 
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Woman's field for independence. Big de- 
mand for good candy. Quickly learned 
Make big money at home orinshop. Many 
graduates in business. Complete courses, 
resident or correspondence. Write Elinor 
G. Hanna, Principal, for booklet 10 F 

The Candy Institute, 60 West 50th St., N.Y, 
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Vivella 


(RECD) 


The Original 
“Unshrinkable 
Hlannel 


‘For Women's 
Sports Clothes. 
Childrens Wear. 
Men's Shirts. 
Trousers. Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
ON REQUEST 


Wn. HOLLINS & Co. 1Nc.. 
45 A. EAST 17™*ST.NEW YORK 


Wm. Hollins & Co.Ltd, 


62 FRONT ST. W..TORONTO. 
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* GAS TUBING 


for Heaters, Stoves, Lamps and Irons 
5 Ipsos oldest, the best, but not the cheapest, ex- 


cept in long life and absolute safety. Ask 
your dealer or the Gas Company for Gaspruf. 
Do not accept a substitute or something someone 
may say is “‘just_ as good.” Gaspruf Gas Tubing 
is guaranteed. Look for the label: 


ATLANTIC TUBING CO., Providence, R. I. 
—65 years in the mak ng of Gas Tubing 





ATV IY Ne oy 
Wee Willie Dora 


Selly 
Wilder Oven 


Sweet 


Let These Little Experts Save 
YOUR Cooking Worries 


For tasty dishes, for saving fuel and material, cook 
by temperature. In baking, candy making, canning, 
deep fat frying or fireless cooking, the sure method 
is the use of 


*& Wie CAAMRADN 
——— JIHINVAKY 
Write for Sally Sweet’s Recipes and Cooking Chart. 
WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO., Troy, N.Y 
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Spratt 


Lost 


A big room most likely, and most likely 
overlooking the Drive, with a view of the 
river, dark and misty, jeweled with lights. 
There would be a window-seat piled with 
cushions, where the two of them would sit 
after dinner, his arm about her shoulders, 
looking down upon a vainly drifting world, 


| and he would say, 


“Tt makes everything worth-while—having 


| you to work for.” 


And she would answer: “I’m so proud of 
you! You’ll never know. I want to tell 
every one I meet on the street what a wonder- 
ful person you are!” 

Whereupon he would whisper, close to her 
ear, “Shall we ever get used to it—I wonder 


| —being here—like this?” 


| chin: 


And she would murmur, just beneath his 
“You may—I shan’t! No—no—we'll 


| neither of us ever get used to it—will we?” 


Was that what Mac and the gray girl would 
be saying? Or wasn’t it something that Mimi 
and Kirk had said once, ever so long ago, 
three years ago. 


KIRK was speaking now, the irritation in 
his voice a trifle deepened. ‘No coffee 


| tonight?” 


“T’ll get it,”. said Mimi quickly, and cleared 


| away the dishes and brought the two little 


cups with unsteady haste. 

It wasn’t much good, her groping about to 
find the secret passage, if Kirk were going to 
make it as hard for her as this. She couldn’t 


| go all the way to meet him. She couldn’t do 
. it all by herself. 


| anything else for his table. 


| in creating horrid dissonances with pots and | 
lids. 


“No sugar in the house?” asked Kirk at this 
point, with strained politeness. | 
She tore herself away from her unhappy 
musings and fetched the sugar. 

“Kirk,” she offered with a conciliating hand | 
on his shoulder as she passed him—(she might, 
for all the sign he gave of feeling it, have been 
patting Cleopatra’s Needle)—‘“Kirk, wasn’t 
the stew rather good tonight?” 

“Good enough,” said Kirk briefly. 

It took all Mimi had of control not to tell 
him, in that thwarted, affronted moment, that 
she had done forever with cooking stews or 


“Selfish,” she stormed to herself, “selfish 
and stupid and hard as nails! He doesn’t see | 
anything that I’m trying to tell him. He 
doesn’t care any more. It’s no good, my 


bn i | 


Easy—Quick 
Better Ironing 


More than a quarter of a million women 
| have discarded the tedious, old fashioned 
way of hand ironing and now use the Sim- 
plex Ironer. 


The Simplex will iron in one hour whet 
would require five hours to iron by hand, 


* Spex [RONER 


“The Best Ironer”’ 





You can have one in your home immedi- 
ately. Pay no money until you have tried it 
thirty days and are satisfied that you could 
not get along without it. 


American Ironing Machine Co, 
(Established 1905) 850 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


30 Days’ Free Trial 

Write today for the booklet 
“An Aid to Family Happi- 
ness," and full information 
on this unusual offer by the 
oldest and largest exclusive 
| manufacturers of ironing Ss 
machines in the world. y 





It’s easy to iron 
wearing appare! 
on the Simplex 


Electric Duplex Kitchenette 
Style 209 $8.50 


i Two heats. 
4 Cooks and 
t< 
the same 
time. 





humbling myself, for nothing! He isn’t | 
worth it. I made a hideous mistake when I 
married him, and that’s all there is to it!” 

But she didn’t say it aloud. Something | 
doggedly, childishly hopeful held her back. | 
She told him instead: 

“Go on in the living-room and sit down. | 
T’'ll do the dishes.” 

To a speech like that from the gray girl, | 
Mac would undoubtedly have replied with 
laconic tenderness: “You will not! I'll wash, 
and you wipe.” Or better yet, “Sit down 
yourself, young lady, and see how it’s 
done!” 

Kirk merely paused in the doorway to answer 
casually, “All right. I’ve got a headache.” 
Then disappeared, still bearing the newspaper 
and feeling for his cigarette-case. 

Mimi turned the faucet on the pile of plates 
in the sink with coldly vicious, little fingers. 
She threw all that remained of the Stew 


' Supréme into the discard—not a great deal at 


that; Kirk had eaten where he had not praised 
—and above the scattered remnants of potato 
and pear she muttered grimly: 
“Well, call it a day! I’m through!” 
Still, she left the tiny kitchen cleaner than | 
usual. There was a vague relief in pouring | 
streams of boiling water upon the débris of | 
her mis-prized dinner, a nebulous satisfaction | 


If all of life were only so simple! If boiling 
water were all that one needed to erase the 
work of the Moving Finger! If banging pots 
about could ease a wounded heart as it eased | 
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Nickel- 
plated. f 


22 
Upright Toaster, $4.50 
Self-adjusting side-brackets and f 
fibre feet and handles. Nickel 
plated. All devices guaranteed. 
At all good dealers and department 
stores, or write direct to us. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Redtop Electric Co., Inc. 
Se ay 8 West 19th Street, New York | 


you can earna substantial income weekly in 
your spare time writing show cards. No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you by 
Our new simple Directograph system, pay you 
Cash each week and guarantee you steady work. 
Write for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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Mth The SAVO converts dry indoor air 
into a moist, healthful atmosphere. 
Protects furniture, paintings, plants, 
etc. Saves fuel. 

Fill with water, hang on the back of any 
radiator out of sight. Others for hot air 
registers and pipeless furnaces. Write for 
Free booklet. 

SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
111 W. Monroe St. Dept. E11 Chicago, III. 
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HOT WATER 
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HOT WATER HEATER 
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Heart of Household’’ 


Enjoy this convenience at low cost. Simple 
toinstall and operate. Avoid the discomfort of 
& probable coal shortage. Hot Water in your 
home at any hour. 


SEE YOUR PLUMBER. If he cannot supply you, 
write us direct giving his name and we will see that you 
are supplied with full information 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
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a straining temper! Call it a day—and what | 
a day! 

Mimi hung her last dish-cloth, kicked the | 
kitchen chair aside, and went into the living- | 
room. 

Kirk was slouching low in his especial corner 
of the deep settee, smoking—smoking and 
staring at nothing. The newspaper lay on his 
knees. He caught it up as a man might catch 


| up a mask—at Mimi’s approach—as at the 


approach of an enemy. 


She inquired courteously, ‘“How’s your 


headache?” 


He didn’t answer. Perhaps he hadn’t heard 
her. Perhaps he had. 

Mimi shrugged and walked over to the win- 
dow, their widest window, which gave upon a | 
street lined with brown and gray houses. The 
same sort of houses as the one in which Mimi | 
and Kirk lived. All the other houses showed | 
lighted windows of their own. 

“With just about this same sort of thing 
going on behind all the tidy, little window- 


| curtains,” thought Mimi bitterly. 


She twisted the tassel of the shade about a 
restless finger. “If there were some big reason 


for it, I wouldn’t care so much. There’d be | | 


| some dignity about losing a man to another 
| woman! Or because he’d gone down—with a | 
| boat. Orup—witha train. But to have him— | 








| happy. 


| like the stranger. 
| say it, even to herself. 


I did have Kirk, at first! We were crazy- | 
We were like a couple of kids. To 
have him—and lose him—like this! To lose 
all the lovely side of him and be left with a 
stranger on my hands—a stranger who doesn’t 
even like me—as I don’t even . . .” 

But she couldn’t pretend she didn’t even | 
She couldn’t make herself 
Desolation over- 
whelmed her at the realization of how much 
in the innermost places of her soul she did like | 
him, in spite of everything. Else why the | 
awful loneliness, the desperate, aching bereave- | 
ment which had taken hold of her at sight of 
the man and the girl on the bus? 

Amused contempt was what she had felt 
for them at first. Envy at last—wistful, pitiful 
envy! Like a child looking through a fence 
into a garden where it has once been allowed 
to play. 

She glanced back over her shoulder at Kirk. 
He had dropped the paper once more. He was 
lighting a fresh cigarette. He was smoking 
too much, always a sign of overstrain with 
him. 

Mimi said, before she could stop herself, “I 
thought you were going to cut out smoking for 
awhile.” 

“Did you?” said Kirk. 





HOPELESS! Worse than hopeless! Every 
word she said, every move she made, only 
took them both deeper into the petty, ugly 
mess they had made of their life together. 
She couldn’t make him hear her across the | 


gulf. His eyes rested on her without seeing | 
her. | 
Well, Mimi had made her little effort. She | 

| had held out her futile olive-branch! Kirk 





hadn’t so much as been aware of it. He hadn’t 
recognized her flag of truce. Hadn’t cared 
enough to recognize it. 

Blind and deaf and cold he was! Let him 
go his own way and she’d go hers. Love was 
dead between them. Worse than dead. 
Crumbling into dust, like the pillars of a house 
dry-rotted. When things had gone as far as 
that, there wasn’t a chance in the world of 
getting back the dream. 

Mac and the gray girl might have better 
luck. Across yellow-windowed houses, across 
dark, roaring streets, to that imagined room 
overlooking the lights on the river, Mimi sent 
her sardonic felicitations, 

“T hope you’ll be happy—while it lasts!” 

She turned away from the window, dropping 
the curtain back into place. She took a book 
from a little table and tucked it under one 
arm. 

In the doorway leading to the bedroom she 
stopped, because Kirk called her name— 
suddenly. 


I 
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Neighbors envy the wo- 
man who owns this luxu- 
; rious necessity for every 

2 sanitary kitchen. Keeps 
baking fresh and healthfu) to the last morsel. A 
handsome cabinet built of galvanized steel—never 
rusts. Perfectly ventilated, dust and vermin-proof. 
Collapsible—removable shelves—easily cleaned. 
Made in seven sizes. Cabinet No. 1 illustrated— 
24x15x12 in.— ideal for average family. Aluminur 
finish, price $4; White Enamel, price $4.75 post- 
paid. Cabinet No. 0—popular kitchenette size— 
14x17x11 in.—one shelf. Aluminum finish, price 
$3; White Enamel, price $3.75 postpaid. 


Every 50th Order Earns Free Cabinet 


Pin this advertisement to your order! As received, 
orders shall be listed in sets of 50. If yours num- 
bers 50 with advertisement attached, we shall re- 
fund your money and send you Cabinet No. Lor 
No.0 FREE. Act quickly! Specify size and fin- 
ish desired! 
THE HOME COMFORT CO., INC. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Dealers prize the Home Comfort line; quick-selling, 
profitable, Descriptive literature upon request. 
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High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
side of two yoare. Meets all requirements for entrance to college 
and the | ling professions. 
courses are described in our Free Bulletia 


ia and thirty-six other practical) 
Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Best. H, 837 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 
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| listless figure—wearily, resentfully conscious in | 


Lost 


“Mimi—where are you going?” 

“T’m going to bed.” 

“What for? It’s only eight o’clock.” 

She looked at him in silence—a small, 


that moment of her rumpled frill, her rumpled 
hair, her shiny elbows, her shabby skirt that 


| needed pressing. Perhaps, after all, what a 


man wanted was prettiness, properly cared for. 
The gray girl—exquisite as a flower, just lifted 


| out of a florist’s box. No wonder Mac’s eyes 


had been ardent and deep. If Mimi had done 


| her hair again and changed into the rose 
| i=) 


i _ — 


Everlasting Grace and Dignity 
in Rock of Ages 


The rich gray color and fine tex- 
ture of Rock of Ages granite lend 
a pleasing warmth of tone to 
memorials cut from it. Rock of 
Ages is all that its name implies, 
and is distinctive either in a 
polished or hammered finish. 
Insist upon Rock of Ages for 
your family memorial. 

Our Certificate of Perfection 

is your guarantee of quality. 

Request it when placing 

order with your local monu- 

ment merchant. 


Illustrated Booklet ‘“‘H™ upon request 


Boutwell, Milne & 
Varnum Company 
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Montpelier Vermont 





Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or Executive— 
Liberal Earnings, Fascinating Work, 
Big Opportunities. 

WoO DERFUL new field offers women earnings of $5,000 

and upwards a year in a delightful, fascinating profes- 
sion. You can open a tea room of your own and make 
liberal profits, or manage one already going. Opportunities 
everywhere for tea rooms, coffee shops, motor inns. Suc- 
cessful tea rooms started on as little as $50 capital. 
No previous experience necessary. We quickly train you, 
by mail, to start your tea room, or put you in touch with 
desirable positions as manager, assistant manager, hostess, 
table director, buyer or other executive. 
Hundreds of Lewis School graduates winning big earn- 
ings, fascinating work, quick success in this profitable 
new profession. You can qualify in spare time at home 
with the Lewis Tea Room Training Course, endorsed and | 
used by leading, successful tea room operators. | 


Write for Free Book““POURING TEA FOR PROFIT.”’ | 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. 2412 Washington, D. C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 


ANTI-DARN 


GUARANTEED 
Stockings for Children! 


Three pairs ANTI-DARN GUARANTEED STOCK- 
INGS will wear your child 3 months. If they fail to 
do this and wear out in the heels and toes, they will 
be replaced FREE, This is our positive guarantee. 

A size for every foot, colors black and brown. 
Packed 3 pair in a box, price per box $1.00. Sold 
by leading dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name and $1.00, 
Stating size and color desired, and stockings will 
be sent you at once. 


ANTI-DARN HOSIERY MILLS 








Dept. A, Nashville, Tenn. 


| georgette, instead of dashing out to spend her 


soul upon that wretched stew .. . 

In silence, oddly awkward, Kirk looked back 
at her. 

He saw her now. Oh, yes, beyond question 
he saw her! He looked at her as if he were 


| feeling about in his mind for something he 
wanted to say to her. If it were something | 
| sarcastic and critical about her hair or her | 
| clothes, Mimi felt she couldn’t stand it! She’d 
| stood about all she was equal to, anyhow. 


There were tears behind her eyelids. Tears of 


defeat. 


And there sat Kirk, groping, with actually a 
half-smile on his lips, for whatever it was that 


| eluded him. Groping—Kirk, too? Funny, if 


that were possible! 

Mimi came slowly back. She stood beside 
the settee, looking down at him, without a 
word. 

“Sorry I was cross, Honey.” 

The old tone! She hadn’t heard it in months. 
It had been months since Kirk had apologized 


| for being cross to her—or she to him! 


She murmured an unintelligible reply. To 
herself she was praying fiercely, over and over 
again. 

“Don’t cry. You know how he hates it. 
Don’t cry!” 

“Came home with a rotten headache.’ 
Kirk reached up one hand, and Mimi let him 
have hers to hold—still wordless. “Been 
working too hard, I guess. I hadn’t told you— 
I was afraid I couldn’t put it over—Bolton, the 
fellow in charge of the office, is resigning, going 
to California to live. Chance for me to step 
into his shoes. I’m almost certain of it now, 
from something the Old Man said to me today. 
Didn’t mean to tell you till I had it cinched, 
but—” 

“But what?” asked Mimi unsteadily. 

He drew her fingers across his cheek with a 
gesture her heart remembered; grinned, half 
shamefaced. 

“Qh—I had sort of a lonesome streak, 
tonight.” 

“Lonesome, Kirk! For whom?”—Another 
fear to face! 


? 


“For you,” said Kirk simply. “I used to tell | 


you everything. Don’t you know I did? All 
the stuff about the office and all that—until I 
got to thinking you didn’t care for it. Mimi— 
you didn’t mean what you said the other day— 
about never wanting to hear—” 

Mimi put their two hands across his lips. 

“T’ve been an ill-tempered little beast,” she 
said passionately, “and a blind little fool—and 
you shall have your breakfast on time if I have 
to stay up all night to get it!” 


KIRK pulled her down beside him and 
cuddled her head on his shoulder. 
“That was a darned good stew,” he admitted 
with sporting generosity. 


Mimi felt his lips on her hair and drew a | 


long, relaxing sigh. 

She knew now that the fog which shut her in, 
had shut him in, too. He had been looking for 
her, as she for him. One had merely to go on 
calling and seeking till it lifted. A matter of 
faith—and a gallant heart! 

“There were mushrooms in the stew,” she 
said peacefully, with her cheek on Kirk’s 
lapel. 

“T knew it was different, somehow,” he 
assured her proudly. 

Mimi wisely said nothing of the tear. 
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Fhe-Coplev-Printy 


Fine Art Reproductions of_Distinguisheq 
Works of American Art. or 28 years a 
hall-mark of good taste in pictures, 


For Gifts, your Home 
and for Schools 


One can live without art—but not so well, 


SEEING FAIRIES—By J. L. G. Ferris. 
Extensive choice of subjects—including 
ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL, which depicts 
the TRIUMPH OF RIGHT OVER EVIL. 
For the stimulus of its appeal and its dec- 
orative charm, it belongs in every home, 
school, library, club, lodge-room, public 
building. Incomparable for memorials. 
WE SEND ON APPROVAL: $2.00 TO $100.00 
; Also Your Old Family Portraits 
done privately in the Copley Prints from 
old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. They make unique 
gifts to your relatives. 

Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalog 
(Stamps accepted.) It is practically a handbook 
of American Art. 

Above picture copyright by J. L. G. Ferris; from 
@ Copley Print Copyright by 
57 Harcourt St. CURTIS & CAMERON BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, oppos'te Public Library 








A BOOK That— _ 


will make 
more 
than one 


HUNTER 
leave his 
GUN 


at home 


By 
Emma-Lindsay 


SQUIER 


On 
Autumn Trails 


By the author of The Wild Heart 


AUMMA-LINDSAY SQUIER 
knows the wild folk of the 
north woods as you know your 
household pets. She writes about 
them with an understanding heart 
and they understand and love her. 


On Autumn Trails 
is a grown-up’s book for children, 
a children’s book for grown-ups— 
a reading treat for all. 
Get Your Copy Today 
At All Bookstores—$2.00 


Pebisten Qsinopolitan Book (Giporation sew tom 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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The Famous Book | 
of Etiquette 


AnAmazing Bargain—Nearly Half-Mil- 
lion Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer 
at Only $1.98. Send Your Order Now. 


HE Book of Etiquette needs no introduc- 

tion. It is the recognized authority on 

the subject among people of culture, re- 
finement and good breeding everywhere, It 
covers every phase of proper conduct and 
manners—at the wedding, dance, dinner, on 
the street, in the theatre—at all places and at 
all times. Nothing is omitted. It saves you 
from distressing embarrassments which arise 
at the most unexpected moments—gives you 
delightful ease, poise, confidence in yourself. 

Nearly 500,000 people have paid the regu- 
lar publisher's price of $3.50 for this wonder- 
ful 2-volume social guide. Only an unusual 
lull in the book business has prompted the 
publishers to make this extraordinary short- 
time reduction in price. When the orders 
reach a certain number this offer will be 
immediately withdrawn. 


Send No Money 


Drop us a line—a postcard will do—and the famous 
two-volume Book of Etiquette will be maiied at once in 
a plain carton, Pay the postman only $1.98 (plus a few 
cents postage) and the books are yours, But remember, 
this temarkable offer may be withdrawn at any moment. 
So don’t delay. Send your order now. If for any reason 
you are not satisfied return the books within 5 days and 
your $1.98 will be promptly refunded, 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 1711, Garden City, N. ¥. 


EARN MONEY 


ASY, fascinating spare-time work 
coloring _and selling our 1923 
line of Chritsmas Cards & Folders. Line abso- 
lutely exclusive. Consists of large number of hand- 
some designs and beautiful sentiments. Made 
especially for hand coloring. Sell on sight. 
20,000 customers, some making from $50 to $80 
monthly.Write NOW for illustrated catalog 
Pleasant Pages’"—contains full instrue- 
tions how to color, how to sell. Or send 
$1 for Trial Box cortaining assortment 
sample cards, instruction book, brush and 
piers. Sells for $3 to $4 when colored. 
ittle Art Shop, 1448 You St., Washinaton, D.C. 


NLA a aaa 


MINIAT PAINTED ON PORCELAIN 
URES ane prize possessions 
fai p aBuerreotypes of ancestors or photos of anyone can be 
genuir 1 reproduced in real watercolor paintings or in 
framed hand painted miniatures on porcelain, beautifully 
Do Septal nana Wonderful for gifts and heirlooms. 
touched ot e these works | of art with ‘‘enlargements,”’ 
Waaty “up photos and similar commercial reproductions. 
on saps experience, Nation-wide references, Prices 
tod: pUonally low. AH work guaranteed to please. Write 
ay for personal reply giving all details. 


KNAFFL & BRO., Studio A, 403 W. Vine Ave., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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Lost 


He kissed her hair again and the end of one 


| eyebrow, tipped up her face and kissed her on 
the mouth with a kind of hungry tenderness. 


“Got on a new dress tonight, haven’t you?” 


he whispered. “Looks like a million!” 


Fanny Heaslip Lea’s beautiful story, ‘The Gate 
in the Wall,” was written to give comfort to a 
woman who wrote that she had had a year of won- 
derful hap piness, but now her husband was dead 


-and was there any way out for her? A number 
of intimate, touching letters from other women 


followed, and a group was selected to be answered 
The next one 7s called | || 


as this one has been. 
“Clem’s Wife” and will appear in December 


Safety First Around the 
Household 


(Continued from page 67) 


| Finally learn the regulations of your state and 


liability policies. In some cases an employer 
must inform a paid worker before witnesses of 
the care demanded in the task. 

Ironing machines, too, call for a considerable 
amount of thought at first, which in a short 
while becomes habit. It is possible for a very 


painful accident to occur unless the operator | | 


has practised sufficiently long with the ironer 
unheated to give her the feeling of assurance 
that she knows just what to release in an 
emergency. 

In homes where there is no help, it often 
happens that the small children seemingly 
must be kept in the laundry while the mother 
is doing the washing or ironing. Of course, 
there is some danger with the children around 
machines, for one can not always read their 
little minds. Where children must be with 
| mother, our advice is to see that they are in 
the go-cart or play pen, so there can be no 
possibility of their touching machinery. 

Electric fans, while a great comfort, are a 
possible source of danger unless their location 
becomes their safeguard. Place them high 
| enough to be out of the reach of children and 
passers-by, and far enough away from curtains 
and draperies to insure safety. 


Electric Warming Pads 


The majority of accidents with electric 
warming pads have been caused by people 
using them on “high” heat, usually in bed 
covered with several thicknesses of blanket, so 
that there was no chance for the heat to escape. 

| That is what happened to the one we have 
illustrated. The best type of warming pad is 
| designed with three heats. The switch should 
be snapped to “high” heat only when the pad 
is not to be covered, but exposed to full cir- 
culation of air. Only the “low” heat should be 
used when the pad is put on a patient in bed. 
It is not a good practise for a patient in bed 
to be trusted with a pad himself. An attendant 
should always regulate the heat. The Institute 
feels so strongly on this subject that we will 
now test only pads having more than one heat. 


The warning as to labeling bottles and mark- 
ing those containing poison in a very con- 


spicuous manner must sound hackneyed, but 


we frequently read of accidents which some- 
times prove to be fatal from not knowing the 
right bottle. Make a point to go throush your 
medicine cabinet and label or relabel the bottles 
which have become indistinct. To distinguish 
poisons particularly, a safety measure would 
be to stick a pin in the cork from top to side or 
directly through from side to side, so that in 
touching the cork you will surely feel the pin. 

Finally, carefully inspect your medicine 
Does it need 
Have you gauze, bandage, and 

Have you a good disinfectant 
These 
things come to us as being first aid emergency 
necessities which should always be on hand. 
There are other things essential for completing 
the first aid outfit, and one can easily obtain 


cabinet as to first aid supplies. 
replenishing? 

adhesive tape? 
for cuts and Carron Oil for burns? 


this list from any good book on first aid. 
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374 Main Street = 
Color Harmony In Your Rooms 


in any combination of colors your rooms require. 
sunshiny yellows, vivid blues, dignified browns 
variety to match your wall paper and draperies. 
lasting. At leading stores or write for free color sketches, etc. 
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For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch 
or lawn. Stand of white 
enameled wood and swing 
of white washable duck. At 
dealers or by express. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 
of nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2721 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Become a Nurse 
EARN $25 TO $35A WEEK 


are at home by our train- 
tire tuition earned 
Increases effi- 
igs of practical 
es. Twenty years of suc- 
cess; 12,000 graduates. Two 
months’ trial. Send for catalog. 
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This entire appetizing meal 
has been cooked without at- 
tention, no danger of burning 
—truly bringing more care- 
free leisure to the housewife. 


CYyou will be thankful for 
a most delicious meal, 


A West Bend Percolator is 
an excellent coffee-maker. 
It is beautiful yet useful— 
will give you a lifetime of 
satisfactory service. 


Here is a really satisfac- 
tory Angel Cake Pan, spe- 
cially constructed to bake 
evenly and_ thcroughly, 
and to prevent the cake 
from falling while it cools. 


And the West Bend Oval 
Roaster has that roominess 
which is so much desired. 
Note the self-basting cover, 
vent for browning, tightly- 
rolled sanitary bead. 
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When you can cook your whole meal—deliciously 
browned juicy roast, browned potatoes, tender vege- 
tables—all at one time in one utensil over one burner 


turned low, you will be very thankful. 


The West Bend Waterless Cooker cooks foods in their own juices 
without added water, and never allows loss through evapora- 
tion. Saves the entire rich goodness of every food, preserving 
all valuable mineral contents so vital to health. 


quickly roasts meats and cooks vegetables tender without 
watching or stirring. This convenient new cooking device, 
suitable for cooking the whole meal at once, saves fuel, due 
to special construction that utilizes a tiny flame for full cook- 
ing heat yet prevents burning. 


The West Bend Waterless Cooker is made of heavy gauge 
hard, durable, 99% pure aluminum. Base is of heavy steel, 
nickel plated. An asbestos sheet lies between aluminum bot- 
tom and steel bottom. The cover is tight-fitting to retain all 
moisture and has a patented valve which automatically regu- 
lates the amount of steam in utensil. The cooker, of same 
superior standard as all West Bend Ware, is made in six 
sizes, 4-qt. to 16-qt.; prices ranging from $4.00 to $10.00. The 
insets, trays and racks, used for cooking the entire meal over 
one burner, are a new improvement and very reasonably priced. 


Ask for the West Bend Waterless Cooker and other 
West Bend utensils at your dealer’s. If he can not 
supply you, order direct from us. Write for our free 
recipe book and descriptive literature. 


West Bend Aluminum Co., West Bend, Wis. 
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After the Verdict 


(Continued from page 10 


They passed beyond a five-barred gate and 
went into the. meadow, and walked silently 
through the grass and the buttercups. The 
sheep were panting as they lay. Their white 
flanks heaved in the sunshine. 

“Ts there a gate into the wood?” she asked, 

“Yes. At the far end over there by the hedge.” 

When they reached it, she looked back. 
The meadow sloped gently downward from 
the hedge. The little inn lay in what looked 
from where they now stood like a green cup. 
Smoke rose in a thin trail from one of the squat 
brick chimneys. No human being was in sight, 
The still heat of summer seemed to haye 
lulled the world into silence and immobility. 
Surely every one but themselves was sleeping. 
Clive opened the gate, and they passed into 
the shade of the woods. 

The gate was out of sight now, and Clive 
stood still. 

“Vivian!” 


HE knew what he wanted and gave it to 

him; and the long pressure of his warm lips 
upon hers brought again to her that weakness 
of love, the intense desire, which was like a sin 
against the great gift of individuality, to give 
what the loved one needed, or thought that he 
needed, even though something in her seemed 
to know clearly that to do that would be like 
lifting poison to thirsty lips. At last, releasing 
herself, she said: 

“That’s why I want to share your sorrow. 
That’s why I mean to share it. But don’t 
make it difficult for me.” 

“Hush! We aren’t far enough away yet. 
There are miles of these woods.” 

He was putting off and putting off. She 
longed to come at once to the issue. But she 
gave in to him for the moment, and they 
walked on for a long time, till they came toa 
small clearing where woodcutters had been at 

| work. Wood shavings were scattered over the 
green carpet. Some big trunks lay on the 
ground stripped of their bark and ready for 
| carting away. There she stopped. 

“Here is our arena!’ she said. 

She spoke with an attempt at lightness, at 
humor, and was smiling as she looked at him. 

She sat down on some logs. He sat down 
on the grass, leaning with one arm on her 
rustic seat. After a moment he took off his 

| soft hat and laid it on the grass. 

“That’s better!” he said. And he sighed. 

“Do you hear the insects humming?” she 

; said. “Life is everywhere. We can’t get 
away from life. To try to do that would bea 
| terrible mistake. We are born for life, to be in 
it and of it. And the only thing is to face it.” 

“In London, do you mean?” he said. And 
a sudden harshness had come into his voice. 

“How long would you have stayed on in 
Scotland if I hadn’t written?” she asked. 

“T don’t know.” ; 

“Could you ever have forgotten me there?” 

‘tNo.”” 

“But while you were there, we were separated, 
yet you might have stayed on indefinitely.” 

“Oh, no. Not without you.” 

“What would you have done then?” _ 

“Honestly, I don’t know. I was trying to 
rest. That’s what it came to. And I was 
putting off the evil day of decision.” _ 

“Clive, tell me what you want. You arent 
going back to Scotland?” } 

Instead of answering her question he said, 
fixing his disturbing eyes on her, “When I was 
on the moors, sometimes knee-deep in heather, 
I often saw palm trees. And when I looked 
at Marriot’s gray stone castle on its height I 
often saw a white house with cupolas.” 

| “J wish I had written sooner,” she said. 
| “T ought to have written sooner.” 

He did not contradict her or agree with her, 
but stared into the wood as if he saw s« »mething 

| there that drew him, something far off among 
the trees. She noticed his strange abstraction 
with a feeling of anxiety that grew till it was 
| almost desperation. 
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“The fact is, Clive,” she said, and there was | 
a touch of deliberate sharpness in her girlish | 
voice, “that you ought to have gone to Scotland | 


under your own name. You took a false step 
when you took the name of Claude Ormeley. 
[always knew it was a false step, but, dearest, 
I didn’t like to say so. You had endured so 
much. But it was a mistake, Clive. There 
was something weak in doing it. And directly 
we do something weak in our lives we are on 
the road down hill. I’m sure of it. And now 


you have got accustomed to masquerading—” | 


She saw him wince. 

“J don’t like that word,”’ he said. 

“And I don’t like the thing—what it im- 

lies,” she said resolutely. “I hated address- 
ing my letters to Claude Ormeley and sneaking 
out to post them myself for fear any one should 
guess the truth. I hated sending my telegram. 
I hated hearing the landlady calling you ‘Mr. 
Ormeley’!” 

“There’s nothing in it!” he said with a sort 
of dull obstinacy. He was looking down at 
the grass now, and with his strong, nervous 
brown fingers was plucking at it mechanically. 

“But you couldn’t stand it when she said 
the name.” 

“That was because of you. I knew it would 
upset you. I’m accustomed to it now. I got 
accustomed to it up in Scotland.” 

“That’s the danger!” she said 
bitterly. 

He stopped plucking at the grass and sat 
straight up, with his legs stretched out and his 
back against the logs. ° 


“Tt would have been more dangerous if I’d 


stuck to my own name in the last weeks.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I was absolutely at the end of my 
tether. I kept up all right till the end, even 
till after the end—when I was with you in 
Knightsbridge. If the verdict had gone the 
other way, if I’d been sentenced to death, 
I’m sure I shouldn’t have flinched. I know 
I shouldn’t. I should have been perfectly 
calm, master of myself. But there’s a limit 
toa man’s powers. I passed it. I went over 
the top at the Old Bailey. But after it was all 
over I had to get down to the base to have a 
rest. That’s how it was. If I hadn’t had my 
rest, I shouldn’t be here now. 
depend upon that, Vi.” 

He stopped speaking. 
the pause. 
had succeeded in frightening her. 

“T had to have it and I could have it only 


’ if I dropped my own name. Condemn me as | 


much as you like. That’s how it was.” 


“I don’t—I couldn’t condemn you,” she | 


almost whispered. 

He looked up, shot a strange glance at her 
from under his prominent brows. ‘Before 
I was arrested, before all the business of 
the trial came—before that, mind—I'd been 
through hell.” 


ER thoughts busied themselves horribly 
about a dead woman, about Mrs. Sabine. 


She believed she could guess, or divine, some- | 
He had been, per- | 


thing of what he meant. 
haps—she was almost sure of it—the victim of 
a woman’s love. Was he now to be her victim? 


Did she, if she had choice in the matter, | 
choose that he should be the victim of her love | 
now? Something was trying hard just then | 


to betray the citadel that she had the instinct 
to keep inviolate. 


“Clive, let us be perfectly frank with each | 


other,” she said. “It’s the only way to 
happiness. You must have been thinking 
Over things in Scotland. You have had time 
2 think. You must know what you mean to 
0. 
, Suddenly he got up, still keeping his hands 
in his pockets, and took a few steps in the 
clearing, to and fro. And just then Vivian 
heard wood pigeons cooing again. He heard 
them, too, and stopped. She could see that 
he Was listening. Presently he turned to her. 
“Why shouldn’t we two decide to do the 


almost | 


You may | 


She did not fill up | 


Whatever his intention was, he | 
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unorthodox thing?” he said. “Why shouldn’t 
we, Vi?” 

“But what is that?” 

He remained standing, kept his hands in his 


pockets, and looked steadily down on her as 
| he spoke. 


“Well, wouldn’t the ortlinary, orthodox 
thing be for me to go back to my flat in Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, take up my life in the City, 
show at my clubs? And then would come our 
marriage in some London church, with crowds 


| of staring women and gaping men glaring and | 
| tumbling over each other to see Baratrie and | 
| the woman who was brave enough to marry 


him. We should have a honeymoon some- 


| where—wherever you liked. And on it we 


should create a flutter wherever we went. 
And then we should come back to London 


| and settle down in a flat or house of our own. 


I should go back to business. You would see 


your people, your and our friends, look after | 


things at home, carry on with your tennis 
tournaments.” 

He stopped for a moment, and his face 
changed, hardened, as if the last words he had 
said brought to his mind a painful, a disturbing 
thought. Then he said, with an upward jerk 
of his head, “That would be the orthodox 
life.” 

“Very well,” she said quietly. “Let us call 
it that, though I think you have left out a great 


| deal. We might live that life. And—the 


other life?” 

“We might cut loose absolutely from that 
life. I might go out of business, losing a lot 
of money by that, mind you, and becoming a 
man of only moderate means. I might resign 
from my clubs, give up my flat. We should 
be -married quietly. No ceremony! No fuss! 
Just the registrar’s office and nobody knowing. 
And then we might cross the rubicon, Vi, into 
the new world!”’ 

A new sound had come into his voice, a new 
look, an intense shining look into his eyes. 
New—new—new! The whole man seemed 
in the way of being reborn under the influence 
of a word which had set his imagination work- 
ing, his brain teeming with thoughts. 

“Tell me about the new world,” she said. 

“Tt would be a world in which we should live 
for ourselves—never for the opinions of others 
about us. That alone would make our world 
new. And it wouldn’t be in England. No! 
I love England. I fought for England, I can 
tell you—” he slightly reddened, though, as 
he said it—‘‘more for love than the sense of 
honor. And lots of men did, though they 


| don’t talk about it. But as things are, our 
| new life could not be lived in England. We 
| should go right away. We should cut the 
| ropes that held our barque to the English 


quay, and we should go—out!”’ 


E MADE a movement as if he wanted to 

take his hands out of his pockets and fling 

his arms wide. But if it was so, he checked 
himself, did not give his desire the rein. | 

“We could choose where. Nothing to force 


| us here or there. We should have our liberty 


and could say: ‘This shall be the place of our 


| life. Here we'll live! Or we could wander. 


We couldn’t live a luxurious life, because I 
shouldn’t be at alla rich man. But we could 
live a free, simple life, wandering or settled. 
Peace, beauty, sun, a glorious climate, sport, 
camping out. You hate a waster. So do I. 
I don’t want to be that. I couldn’t be a mere | 
waster with you. No fellow could. I’d find 
things to do. There’s always a man’s work to | 


| be done by a man anywhere in the world. But 


we should live to ourselves as people scarcely 
ever do in this civilized life—as they call it. 
We should have time for love, too. And how 
many people have that in cities? We should 
have time.” 

He stopped, and seemed silently to be 
asking her to take up the talk, to say her say. 
In the silence they both heard the doves again, 
persistent, monotonous, untiring. And their 
voices were like a refrain, proving him right. | 
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| And she listened to them. She was obliged | 
\to listen. And their voices lured her. As 
| she said nothing, he presently continued, 

| “TY made a tour in Africa once with John | 
| Campbell—you know, that friend of mine who 
‘ was killed in the war.” 
“Ves.” 

| “It wes on that tour that I saw the house I 
described But before we went to Sidi-Barka 
| we were in the South. It was at the end of 
| May, when there are no travelers. We stayed 
at an inn on the edge of the desert, where there 
are mountains. And we went out camping 
after Barbary sheep and gazelle. One day 





was seedy. We were changing camp, and 
Campbell wanted to make a long climb in the 
mountains which encircle a region called the 
Plain of the Gazelles. Our hunters told us! 
we might get a sheep up there. I wasn’t up| 
to the climb in the heat. So Campbell left me. 
I stuck to the camp, and rode on mule back 
over the plain to the rocky plateau where we 
meant to spend a few nights.” 







“ FE HAD a long trek to get there. The 

heat was tremendous, and the plain was 
absolutely waterless so far as I could judge. 
We traveled toward the mountains and grad- 
| ually mounted till we struck some rocks, a 
turmoil of rocks with a stream leaping down 
them among thickets of wild oleanders, dwarf 
palms, myrtles and shrubs. ‘hen we climbed 
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ipices, above which Campbell was hidden some- 
where with our hunters. The camp was pitched. 





nightfall. I had some hours alone. At first 
I just sat and rested while our Arabs were 
busy. 
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and I won’t let loose in description. But Vil 
tell you one thing. That afternoon and evening 
I realized what a tremendous lot we miss by 
living always according to plan, as most of us 
live, by carrying on always in the same kind 
of way. Really the general run of us go 
through our lives wearing blinkers, I think. 
Year in, year out, it’s the same kind of thing. 
And—the life that’s waiting outside! There 
we sit, most of us, in our little humdrum nook 
ringed round by wonderful possibilities which 
we never attempt to profit by. I sat among 
the wild oleanders and dwarf palms, backed 
by the mountains, with the stream leaping by, 
and I looked out over a vast stretch of Africa, 
and that day I had my first real taste of the 
wild life, the untrammeled life, the life in the 
open, big, bold, healthy, free, far away from 
the world. 

“T’ve never forgotten it. It seemed to sting 
me into joy, a kind of primitive joy. And I 
felt how primitive I was. I hadn’t known it. 
I knew it then. And I simply exulted. I 
stood up and stretched out my arms and filled 
my lungs with glorious air and shouted. Down 
below me in the vast Plain of the Gazelles the | 
afternoon lights were at work. And in the} 
distance more mountains of Africa were dream- | 
ing. I lived just then, and I knew it. I felt | 

| myself living and reveling in it. That very | 
day I had been a bit knocked out. Now I was | 
like a giant exulting. But now—what I} 
| wanted to tell you.” 
“Yes?” 
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Campbell, I must tell you, didn’t get in till | 


And then I took a stroll by the stream | 
among the rocks, stopping now and then to | 


“Vi, I’m not a particularly eloquent chap, 
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| 
| European stranger arrived at our inn. He was 


a French factotum, sent on in advance of a| 
rich Englishman, who was on the way to spend | 


the summer camping in the African wilderness 
with une dame! He was a sportsman and 
| wanted the best Arab huntsmen to go with 
|him. He didn’t care what he spent. You can 
imagine the excitement of the natives. A 
‘fortune to be made in summer! Paradise 
opened before them. In two or three days 
there arrived a wonderful camp equipment 
from London. Mahmoud and others were 
engaged at thundering good wages. And then 
the Englishman arrived with the lady. 

“Vi, they went out to our plateau under the 
precipices above the Plain of the Gazelles, 
and there they lived among the wild oleanders 
and the dwart palms right through the summer 
heats. Of course, they had every luxury and 
took every precaution. They had awnings 
rigged up, mosquito nets—a deep pool in the 
stream was their bath, and so on. In the 


evening, and at dawn, they went out after | 


game. The lady, too! According to Mah- 


moud, she was lovely, spirited, untiring, always | 


gay and in good humor. It was a great 
romance. No doubt about that! 
were enough for one another. 
tented! Always gay! Mahmoud repeated 
those words again and again. 

“And when at last the camp had to be broken 


jup, the lady wept, and, according to Mah- 


moud, even Monsieur had tears in his eyes. 
Vi, Mahmoud described to me how those two, 
when the tents had fallen, and the train of 
mules was descending into the Plain of the 
Gazelles, stayed behind alone to take a last 
farewell of l’endroit du tonheur—the place of 


Place of Happiness’. 

“Campbell’s dead, poor chap! 
a cross in France. He was about my best 
But—you! 


| be away from it all with you! When I was 
| there, I’d never met you. But even then, 
|after hearing Mahmoud’s story, I lived my 
life there in the imagination with a woman, the 
ideal woman whom I hadn’t found then. 
Since then I’ve often thought of that camping 
place. In fact, whenever life was difficult, or 
| rotten, or even monotonous and dull, my mind 
flew to the Place of Happiness. 
met you, I thought of it, and when I knew you 
were the woman in my life, the only one, I 
imagined myself there with you. In the war, 
many times, I stood among the oleanders and 


to the Plain of the Gazelles. 
since my life has turned to black tragedy that 
I’ve understood really what the Place of 
Happiness stands for with me.” 


E WAS silent. Still the voices of the doves 
continued monotonously in the heart of the 
wood. His words, and still more his look and 
manner while speaking, had carried ~ Vivian 
away from her immediate surroundings. She 
had forgotten Sussex, the wood; she had 
forgotten even England. A thorough English 
girl, she had been very little abroad. A year 
in Paris had brought her a good conversational 
knowledge of French. During the years of the 
war she had lived and done useful, though not 
very inspiring, work in England. 
end of the war she had been abroad on the 
Riviera playing tennis at Cannes, and two or 
{three other places near by. Further than 
| France and Switzerland she had never yet 
been. Nor, till now, had she ever had any 
great desire to travel far. She had always had 
plenty to do, had always had what had seemed 
to her a full life in her own dear country. 
Suddenly Clive seemed to have opened a 
door. She looked out through it. She realized 
things, a mode of life, surroundings, entice 
ments, raptures even, perhaps, which she had 





not realized before. 
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Those two | 
Always con- | 





happiness—as they had christened the plateau | 
by the stream. Ever since then I have always | 
thought of that place in the wilds as ‘the | 
He’s under | 


To be in a place like that | 
_| with you, to live in the wilds with you! To} 


When I first | 


heard the stream going down through silence | 
But it’s only been | 
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Riva, exotic flower of the 
South Seas .... The other 
was queen of her social 
world, hiding a passionate 
love beneath a cultured wo- 
man’s reserve ....And the 
man was DAN PRITCH- 
ARD, whose adventurous 
longings were unsatisfied 
by business success .... 


This is the tremendous situation 
which Peter Kyne handles in the 
dramatic fashion you would ex- 
pect from the pen of America’s 
best-loved author. 


Get your copy today—wher- 
ever books are sold—$2.00 


Handsome 
four-color 
jacket, front- 
ispiece,and 
double page il- 
lustration in 
color by Dean 
Cornwell. 


Romance with her had | 
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till now been a very personal thing. Through 
Clive she began to connect personal romance 
with a larger romance of nature, far horizons, 
wild beauty. Something stirred her, something 
shook her. She felt full of sudden vibrations 
and almost confused. She also had a curious 
instinctive feeling that she was not far from 
danger. She heard the doves’ voices now 
without really noticing them. But that was 
only for a moment. 

“Couldn’t we find our Place of Happiness, 
Vi?” he said at last, as she said nothing. 
“Life is often short. We never know that it 
won’t be short. More often than not, I sup- 


of all kinds. Then why shouldn’t we delib- 
erately reach out after happiness instead of just 
chancing things? Why shouldn’t we go for 
happiness instead of just waiting about on the 


accord? You and I could be enormously 


“Brave?” 





ELECTRIC CLEANER 


haps the wrong thing, brave enough to make our 
own lives after our own pattern instead of al- 
lowing them to be made for us by public opinion. 
| For that’s what it comes to with most lives.” 
| “You mean that you want to give up 
everything, cut yourself off from everything, 
go away from England, keep away, and start 
a new sort of life—perhaps in Africa?” 

She spoke quietly, without 
| almost reflectively. But she felt that she was 
| excited and was holding herself in, as she did 
| sometimes in a great match at tennis. But it 
| did not deceive him. 
| stirred her; he knew somehow that he had 
enticed her. But he knew that she did not 
wish to show it, did not wish him to be aware 
| of it. 

“Yes,” he said boldly. 


Home Cleaning 
Minus Drudgery 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner has 
found a welcome in thousands of 
homes because of the new ease and 
helpfulness it brings. Whether it is 
rugs and carpets, hangings, uphol- 
stery, mattresses, pillows, closet 
shelves, bookcases, or radiators, The 
Torrington will clean them easily, 
quickly and thoroughly. With its 
new special cleaning attachments, it 
simplifies the whole problem of 
home cleaning. 

Call your “Torrington Shop” for a 
free demonstration in your own 


home. And in the meantime, send “In spite of all I said that day in Knights- 
a postcard request for a copy of bridge?” 
“The Torrington Servant in Your “Ves.” 


. “You have thought it all over, I suppose, 


and felt that you couldn’t agree with what I 
said?” 

“But you yourself said, ‘Can’t we live for 
ourselves and in ourselves?’ ” 

“Ves. But I didn’t 


Home.” We believe you will enjoy 
reading it. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 

TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT mean merely 

jand surely it’s independent of place. Oh, 

| I wish those doves would stop!” 

He was startled by her sudden outburst, 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, | by the sharp change in her expression. She 

Minneapolis, Cleveland, San Francisco, | was frowning and looked exasperated. 

Sacramento, Indianapolis, Kansas City, | “Why? Do they irritate your” 

Baltimore, Omaha, St. Louis, Dallas and 40 Vays o they irritate your” 

other leading cities throughout the _U. S. “Yes—but never mind. Only—it’s such a 

selfish sound.” 


Canadian Factory: Upper Bedford, Que. 
“Well, I think I’m out for selfishness,” 


said with a touch of bitterness. 

By an effort of will she struck the frown 
| from her forehead. ‘Of course, you long to be 
happy after all you have gone through,”’ she 
said. 
And, after thinking it all over, you want to 
drop your name? 
Claude Ormeley?” 

“Don’t you think we should be much 
happier, feel much freer, both of us, if I did?” 

After a long silence during which a hushed 
battle went on within Vivian, she said: ‘You 
know I love you, Clive? You could never 
doubt that?” 

“How could I? You have proved your 
love, and without proof I knew it.” 

“IT have tried to prove it. I am glad you 
don’t doubt it.” 

“Vi, what do you mean?” 

He sat down beside her, pulled his hands out 
} of his jacket pockets, and took her hands 
pneteged oder yay tak tas Lk aes | There was a curious obstinate expression on 
postage prepaid (add 10% for orders west her face which he had never seen there before. 
of Colorado, or outside the United States). | It made her look almost dull, far less vivid 

|than usual. She was resolutely shutting the 


Send cash, check or moneyiorder. To avoid 
error print copy plainly. | : j 

|door on something. But he did not know 
that. 


“Have you ever thought of what it would be 
to me to give up all my people, all my friends, 
’ 


The Torrington Electric Cleaner 
is demonstrated and sold in 
“Torrington Shops” everywhere 
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| chance of happiness coming to us of its own | 


“WES, brave enough to do what ordinary | 
people would call the odd thing, even per- | 






pose, it’s pretty full of troubles and sorrows | 


happy, I believe. But we ought to be brave.” | 









When a radiator 
won’t get warm — 
invest $1.60 in an 
Airid Air Valve 
AST WINTER thousands of 
people found how to make cold 


radiators hot. They answered an 
Airid advertisement like this one. 


Says a Superintendent of Schools 





excitement, | 


He knew that he had | 


the | 
bodily life. There’s something else than that, | 


“You must be greedy for happiness. | 


You want to go on being | 


In using advertisements see page 4 
















in Minnesota: 


“We had a lot of trouble with our radi- 
ators before we put on Airid Air Valves. 
They solved the problem entirely. The air 
gets out, the radiators heat up quickly, 
there is no hissing or noise, and best ofall, 
there is no water running over the floor.” 


Try Airid on your coldest radiator 


Just try one Airid Air Valvein your cold- 
est room. It is on sale at $1.60 in the stores 
of Heating Contractors and Plumbers 
everywhere. It can be attached to any 
radiator in a moment by anyone—with- 
out tools—without adjustment. If your 
dealer happens to be out, mail us the 
coupon below. 


Made and Guaranteed by 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipgat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. S73 Buffalo, N.Y. 








Mos col 


air 


Valv 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. S73 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y- 


This coupon, with $1.60, will bring you an Airid 
Air Valve. We are willing to let Airid stand or fall 
by what it will do for the coldest radiator in your 


coldest room. 
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LAWLESS crystal, exquisitely 

shaped and decorated with an 
incrusted border of 24 carat coin 
gold. 


Neither this description nor the photo- 
graph gives an adequate impre: ssion of 
these goblets. You must see them in your 
jeweler's store before you can appreciate 
their breath-taking beauty. 


HAW KES 


CRYSTALWARE 


If there is no Hawkes jeweler in your 
community, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 

No. 2199. Duchess Pattern Crystalware 
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Tumblers...... . 15.00 per doz. 
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Finger Bowl Plates . 29.00 per doz. 
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Corning, N. Y. 


Free — Booklet of Gifts, showing other 
articlesof Hawkes Crystal. Eachisdesigned 
with originality, ingenuity and good taste. 
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| a great lie. 
and stood beside him. 


| against 


After the Verdict 


all my interests? I should have to give them 
all up entirely if we carried out your plan, 
shouldn’t I?” 

He felt a creeping of cold thi ut seemed mortal. 
“Yes, I suppose you would,” he said. “We 
should both be giving up. But it’s difficult 
to get hold of any happiness without offering 
up a sacrifice, I think.” 

“But this would be final, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why?” 

“T couldn’t come back to see people under 
a false name, could I? If we did what you 
suggest, we should have to disappear.” 

‘‘You—you could come back from time to 
time,”’ he said unevenly, almost stammering. 

“But how? Under that name?” 

“T haven’t thought about that. One doesn’t 
think everything out like a lawyer.” 


A HORRIBLE cold seemed to be coiling 

itself round his heart. He took his hands 
away from hers. She made a slight movement 
as if to follow his hands, but checked it. 

“No. But still, where it’s a question of a 
life, of two lives, surely one ought to try and 
think things out a little ahead.” 

‘No doubt you’re right.” 

“T love my people, mother and father and 
Archie. I don’t want to hurt them more than 
I can help.” 

“T don’t want you to hurt them?” 

“Clive, I must tell you. I have 
promise to mother, and of course 
keep it?” 

He looked at her with sudden anxiety, fear 
even, in his eyes. “A promise! What 
promise?” 

“T promised I would be married in church. 
Mother feels very strongly about it; perhaps 
you can hardly understand how strongly. So 
I promised.” 

He said nothing, but sat still on the 
trunks, with one hand lying over the other. 

“Do you mind?” 

“Oh, God, Vi! 
and what I don’t! It’s all like a net. 
struggling in it. That’s all I know.” 

He spoke with violence and again got up, 


made a 
I must 


tree 


I scarcely know what I mind | 
I’m | 


as if some bodily movement were absolutely | 


necessary to him. 

“I see whichever way it goes, there’s bound 
to be something wrong with it, something 
hopelessly wrong. 
that’s nothing. 
how, I suppose, so as to trick the dear public. 
You—you don’t want to have the orthodox 
wedding, do you? I mean the bridesmaids 
and crowds of guests?” 

“How can you ask me that?” 

“T knew you couldn’t, as things are with me. 
It isn’t the wedding that matters. It’s after 
the wedding. It’s our life; perhaps it’s years 
and years. If we lived my way, I see how it 
would hurt you. I’m infernally selfish. All 
men are, I suppose. But I thought—I hoped 
He stopped. He looked strongly ex- 
cited and miserable, too. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Why—that perhaps you loved me enough 
to give up everything for me. I don’t want 
anything but you, and safety from the mob and 
from the mob’s abominable curiosity. And 
I thought perhaps—perhaps our love would be 
enough for you.” 

She had a longing then to which she would 
not give vay, and her deliberate frustration 
of this longing gave her manner a coldness 
which she did not realize when she said: 

“T might be very happy anywhere with 
you, Clive, but I feel I couldn’t be happy with 
Claude Ormeley. It must be Clive Baratrie 
who is my husband, my mate. It must be 


| that—or nothing.” 


She spoke without excitement or apparent 
emotion. There was a sound as of dull 
obstinacy in her voice. 


“Don’t think that I want to pit my will | 
yours, Clive, or that 
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Being married in church— | 
That can be managed some- | 


And that sound was | 
She got up from the tree trunks | 
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For a delightful tastiness in 
warmed-over dishes, in hash, 
stew, soup or gravy—add a 
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samples and sixty-four-page cook book 
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BOILS EGGS AND— 


HE Twin Bowl cooks by concentrated 

reflected heat—toasts both sides of bread 
simultaneously and uniformly. You can 
watch both sides toasting. 


Not only does The 

Twin Bowl Triple- 

Purpose Toaster make 

better toast, but it 

“boils” eggs without 
water, or fries them, 
if you prefer. 


In addition, it toasts marshmallows, cooks 
frankfurters, and has many other uses that 
will suggest themselves. 


- 


This complete little 
“toaster-plus , with 
boiling and frying 
attachments—$7.50 
delivered to your home 
Money back if dissatisfied 

Send money-order or we will mail parcel 
post C. O. D. upon receipt of your order. 


Free circular upon request. 


THE A. MECKY COMPANY 


1705 W. Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 





A Rapid for Christmas 


A Rapid Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 
is a highly acceptable Christmas 

— gift to every housekeeper. 
‘il ) Useful every day the whole 
% year through for slicing 
apples, bananas and other fruits 
for salads, potatoes for scal- 
loping and other vegetables, 
CHOCOLATE, and for shaving 
soap in the laundry. 


Heavily tinned steel, 4%"x 13’. 
Will remain bright and sharp for 
ten years. 


At all dealers, 40 cents. Sent post- 
paid, any address, for 50 cents. 


The Bluffton Slaw Cutter Co. 
Bluffton, Ohio 
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ranges, heaters and fur- 
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finish, etc. Get 
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BOOK FREE 
Easy payments— 
30 days’ home trial 
—dquick, safe _ delivery 
guaranteed. 22 years’ 
successful dealing— more 
than 500,000 pleased cus- 
tomers. Send no money 
—just your name—today. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 


443 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


obstinately sticking to a thing because once, 
in a moment of excitement, I proclaimed it as 
|my view of the matter between us. No, it 
| isn’t that.” 
| “And the—well, what I called the Place of 
| Happiness? Are we never to see it?” 
| “Why not?” A new eagerness came into 
| her voice, and she put her arm through his 
}armimpulsively. ‘“Whynot? Why shouldn’t | 
| we go there for our honeymoon?” 
| “No!” he exclaimed almost savagely. ‘No! 
What! You’d take me there, give me a taste 
|of that life, and then bring me back here to 
'go through the struggle all over again! No, 
Vi! Not even for you I’d take that chance. 
If it’s not to be—that life I imagined, the life 
I’ve been figuring out in Scotland—then we 
won’t touch it. It’s too dangerous. I can 
put up with anything, but not if I’m dropped 
into Paradise first and then pulled out by the 
heels. No—no! That’s done with. It was 
only an absurd dream and quite impracticable. 
The fact is, I wasn’t my own man in Scotland. | 
I haven’t been my own man since I crashed. 
First I lived in a nightmare and then in a sort 
of dream. And both were equally far away 
from possibilities, though one certainly was a | 
bit pleasanter than the other. We’ll have an 
orthodox honeymoon, Vi. We'll stick to 
Iengland for it. After all, a man ought to stick | 
to his own country, especially after he’s done 
his best for her when she was in a tight place. | 
And my name—I’I] stick to that, too. It’s a} 
good enough name, and if you’ve the pluck to 
| sink your name in it, I should be a coward to 
| drop it. And we’ll have a parson to marry us, 
and everything shall be fair and square and 
aboveboard.” 

“T want to be married by Bob Herries, 
Clive,” she said, ignoring his sudden outburst. | 

Her face had become strangely pale, tragi- | 
cally pale almost, but her eyes rested on 
him without self-consciousness, steadily, with | 
a strong, open look. 

“Bob Herries! He’s a splendid chap. He’s 
arare fellow. Yes, let him marry us if he will. 
In the war he was the best Padre of the lot till 
his health smashed up. Herries always does 
too much for his strength.” 

“Do you think Bob Herries would care to 
marry me to Claude Ormeley?”’ she said. 

“Perhaps not. No, I dare say he wouldn’t.” | 

“But Clive, let us have our Place of Hap- 
piness. It needn’t be far away in Africa. We 
can make it anywhere, where we are together. 
It isn’t the place that matters really. It’s 
what we are in any place, what we are to each 
other.” | 

“Yes—yes! But when the world’s ugly, | 
destructive fingers feel round our nest?” 

“T’m not a bit afraid of them.” 

“JT wonder if you are afraid, or could be 
afraid, cf anything, Vi?” 

“Oh, yes!” 











IS eyes looked a question. 

“T’ve been afraid today, since we’ve 
been out here in the wood.” 
| “But what of?” 
He had asked, but she did not tell him. She 
| dared not tell him how nearly she had fallen 
in with his intense and passionate wish, how 
nearly she had taken his arms and put them 
round her, and said: 

“Take me away, far away, to the place of 
happiness, to any place where you want to be. 
I only want what you want. I’m ready to 
give up everything for you. You can pay me 
back so easily by just being happy, by just | 
forgetting that the blackness ever lay over you | 
cruelly, by just loving me.” | 

She had to hide her weakness of a woman, 
the weakness he would have loved and adored. | 
|And she only said: “Let us walk. We 
haven’t very much time. We shall have to go 
back this evening by one of those trains.” | 

“We!” he said. 

“Don’t leave me to go back alone. Come | 
back with me. I want you, Clive. Ineed you. | 
| [hate your being away.” 

They were walking on now slowly. They | 
were leaving behind them the selfish sound of | 
‘the doves’ soft voices. 
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ERE’S a new kind of jam—a 

delicious jam—a jam that is 

gocd for the children —because 
science says it actually promotes 
healthy growth. You can make ur 
a week’s supply and keep it in 
the jam jar ready for school lunch 
or as a spread for that ‘“‘between- 
meals filler’’ of bread or crackers. 


It is also delicious on the morning toast 
or muffins, or with the breakfast cereal. 
It also makes a most delicious cake filling. 
And besides its appetizing charm, it is a 
healthy aid to digestion. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Mother’s Gelatine Spread 


2 teaspoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
24 cupful orange juice 
3'4 tablespoonfuls juice from orange peel 
A few grains of salt 
1 cupful Karo Syrup (Red Label) or any 
crystal clear syrup. 
Soak gelatine in strained orange juice for 
five minutes. S:t cup containing this in boil- 
ing water When gelatine is dissolved, re- 
move cup from hot water and stir in syrup, 
salt, and liquid from orange peel, keeping in 
refrigerator until it congeals or reaches a 
“spreadable” consistency. 
Make the orange peel liquid by shaving off 
the yellow rind of '/, orange (do not use 
the inner white part), add 4% cupful cold 
water; cover and boil about ten minutes. 
Drain and use this liquid as directed above. 


A Valuable Book— FREE 


Science has discovered some very remarkable 
facts about Knox Sparkling Gelatine. As a 
plain, unflavored, edible gelatine it has proved 
to be one of our most beneficial foods in aiding 
digestion and in promoting child growth. 
Everyone, especially mothers, should read 
our book,—‘‘The Health Value of Gelatine.” 
It will be sent free, together with the recipe 
books, ‘‘Dainty Desserts’ and ‘‘Food Econ- 
omy,” on receipt of 4c for postage and your 
grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Delicious with Roast Meats 


Try this 
Recipe 


Sift together 1%4 cups of flour and a scant 


teaspoonful of salt; mix in thoroughly two | 
Poultry Seasoning; add | 


teaspoonfuls Bell’s 

1% cups of milk, gradually, so as to make a 
smooth batter, then add 3 eggs, beaten until 
thick and light; turn into a hot dripping pan, 
? the inside of which has 
brushed over with the roast-meat 
dripping; when well risen in the 
pan baste with the hot roast-meat 
dripping. Bake about thirty min- | 
utes. Cut into squares and serve | 
around roast beef, pork or lamb. | 


BELL’S 
SEASONING 


been | 





the original and one popular seasoning for | 
poultry, meats, fish, game, croquettes, etc. 
Makes delicious sausage. Be'l’s is a blend of | 
sweet herbs and pure spices. 


Ask your grocer for BELL’S SEASON- 
ING. If he cannot supply you send 10c. for 
trial package and illustrated Cook Book. 


FR EE Illustrated Cook Book by celebrated 
Chefs and Cooking School teachers 


WM. G. BELL CO., boston, Mess. USA: 


Established 1861 































































































































Experience in a Family of Four 
Gentlemea— Schenectady, N. Y., 8-4-23 
We have owned a Walker Dishwasher for over 
a year and it saves us about 2 or 3 hours a day. 
We are more than pleased with our investment. 
It takes small space, is never in the way. No other 
electrical appliance saves so much time and labor. 
It washes dishes cleaner than by hand and we 
can do other work at the same time. The 2 
in the family. The machine takes care of all the 
dishes with one washing, usually after breakfast. 
Mrs. James Hitton 


Give us your preferred dealer's name. Arrangem: 
be made for demonstration at any agreeable » 
payment desired, with your Electrical, Hardw or De- 
partment Store. If not, you can order your machine di- 
rect from the factory with our guarantee and easy terme. 
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Without obligation to me, please send me full 


WASHER & DRYER. Cj Portable {j Permanently Installed 
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“‘And the Best of It Is— 
It Washes Dishes Clean!’’ 


Of course you’ll appreciate a machine that saves hours of 
labor which you now spend washing dishes. But the Walker 
Dishwasher and Dryer does more than that. It leaves dishes 
cleaner, with a better lustre than you could ever get by hand. 


* WALKER 


DISHWASHER 
& Dryer 


The new Walker is the result of more than ten years’ work 
to produce a practical dishwasher for homes. We will be 
glad to answer any questions you may want to ask, 


Write Today for Interesting Booklet and full par- 
ticulars about how to buy 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 247 Walton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


eee ee ee PLEASE USE THIS COUPON 


WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 247 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





information concerning the WALKER DISH- 


| coward’s dream, Vi. 


| a beauty you could trust. 


After the Verdict 


“You want me to come back tonight!” he 
said after a silence. 

He was obviously startled. He was, she 
thought, reluctant. Evidently he had not 
thought of confronting so soon what he would 
have to confront as Clive Baratrie. 

“Clive, if you are ever going to come back— 
you know what I mean—come back with me 
today. Rush on the spear, and I don’t think 
it will hurt you as much as you think.” 

“IT expect you’re right. But—my flat in 
Queen Anne’s Mansions tonight! The hal] 
porter, the waiters, the liftman, all the people 
who live in the flats—tonight! ‘Baratrie’s 
back! You know-—the fellow who’s just 
got off, the fellow tried for murder! He’s 
back. I saw him in the hall. He lives just 
opposite us.’ ‘What’s he like?’ And then 
descriptions, so that if they have the luck to 
run across me in the hall or the lift they’l! 
know who it is and be able to feast their 
greedy eyes. Tonight—tonight!” 

“Clive, it’s that or it’s eternal hiding and 
subterfuge. You must choose. Why not 
choose today?” 

She put her arm through his and laid a hand 
on his hand. And after a moment he said: 

“Good-by to a dream! It was perhaps a 
At any rate, it was the 
dream of an abominably sensitive man. 
Good by to it! And now I’ll be definite. The 
drifting’s over and done with. I'll come back 
with you to London this evening. Or—let’s 
make it tonight. Let’s take the late train. 
We'll dine here. I'll smoke my pipe on the 
bench by the rosebush afterward. And then 
good-by to Claude Ormeley! He’s had a short 
life. So—give him till the last train tonight. 
It won’t be a very late one.” 

She tried to smile, to pretend to take it 
lightly with him, but that was difficult. For 
she realized through her love what he was 
giving up and what he had to face. And she 
realized his longing for the Place of Happiness. 
And though she had said to him, and though 
she believed, that happiness is made by what 
we are, and not by where we are, his words 
that day, and his look and manner, eager, 
suddenly young, impulsive, even tense, when 


| speaking them, had stirred in her great longings 


which now she would have to repress. 


HEN, as the day was declining, and the 

soft English landscape was losing the glit- 
tering brilliance which had defined its outlines 
almost sharply, they came out from the wood 
into the meadow among the feeding sheep, 
Vivian looked about her with eyes that were no 
longer quite satisfied. She loved England. She 


| loved its look of homely peace, its garden look 


of fertility, its safe and not disturbing beauty, 
But Clive had 
disturbed her love. As they descended 
toward the inn among the buttercups, and the 
white sheep moved softly away through the 
grass at their approach, she thought of a white 
house set in palm trees, and of lion-colored 
precipices frowning over a plateau where a 
stream sang among wild oleanders. And she 
saw a great plain where gazelles moved on 
their tiny feet and browsed among tamarisk 
bushes, and in the distance, dreaming, moun- 
tains of Africa. And the Place of Happiness 
seemed to her to be far away from England, 
very far away. 

But they must face life in England. She 
knew that. And she put away the visions of 
Africa which Clive had called up before her, 
wishing to entice her to fall in with his creeping 
desires. 

She and Clive—they were going to do the 
only possible thing; they were going to “stick 
it out.” 

Ii 


CITY drowned in yellow—that was London 
on a certain day of the following Novem- 
ber, when Bob Herries, after the four o’clock 
week-day service at St. Giles’, slipped out of 
his surplice in the vestry, put on his rough blue 
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gvercoat, picked up his hat, and started for 


othe Rectory of ‘St. Gilés’ was: close’ to the 
big church, hich stood in the very heart of 
London. A few steps in the fog brought Bob 
Herries to his door, to a fire in his study, and 
to his wife, whom he found making coffee for 
him with the unfailing interest and Pleasure 
in small doings which was characteristic of her. | | 

Mrs. Herries had been to afternoon church, | 
to hear G. H. Heathcote, the actor, who had | 
been the speaker of the day, and as she gave | | 
her husband his coffee, she said, 

«Did you see who was in church just now, 

” } 
<™ mean Mrs. Clive Baratrie?” 

His wife nodded. “Yes. I asked her to | | 
come in, but she couldn’t . . . I’m not very 
happy about the Baratries, Bob.” 

“No, nor am I,” said her husband. “I keep 
on wanting to do things for them, and I 
can’t. And what’s more, I don’t know | 
exactly what things I want to do. One thing, 

thaps, is to abolish the past. And no man 
can do that. Besides I suppose one ought not 
even to wish to do it. Every bit of his past 
ought to be of use toa man. No one on earth 
believes in remorse less than I do. But some- 
how the past does seem to hang about those | | 
dear people, and I find myself wanting to get 
rid of it.” 


































E WAS now putting some tobacco into a 
very old, and very seasoned briar pipe. 
As he stuffed the pipe, with the mastery of long 
habit, he looked into the fire with his dark, 
inquiring eyes. 

“Now men like Heathcote make things 
difficult for the Baratries,”’ he said. 

“How? Does Mr. Heathcote know them?” 

“No; but he is too interested in them. The 
acute interest of minds like Heathcote’s keeps 
things alive that some people wish dead. You 
know I lunched with Heathcote at the Garrick 
the other day. Well, he brought up the 
subject of Mrs. Sabine’s death, and talked 
arsenic, till I wanted to say the annihilating 
word.” 

“Did you say it?” 

“No. I thought it wiser not. Two other 
men were there. Besides the topic was, I | 
suppose, quite a legitimate one. But the 
conversation made me realize acutely what the 
Baratries have toface. If I were Clive Baratrie 
I should find life pretty hard, I believe. And 
I imagine he’s a supersensitive man.” | 

“What makes you think that?” 

“The hardness which I have noticed in him 
ever since his marriage and settling down again 
in London.” 

“A good many ex-soldiers have something 
of that, I think,” said Mrs. Herries, spreading 
her hands to the fire. 

“Yes, poor chaps, I know all about that. 
But Baratrie’s manner isn’t theirs. There’s 
a subtle difference. His hardness is absolutely 
individua' It’s a silent defiance flung at 
the mob, and is grounded on an eternal sus- 
picion, If he had not married, I think it 
might have been less marked.” 

“I know what you mean. He’s fighting for 
his splendid girl as well as for himself.” 

“And it’s a thundering good fight, too. 
Baratrie’s got grit. You know, Bun, he’s so 
full of grit that I believe that if I asked him to 
talk to us in church ona Wednesday afternoon 
he'd do it. He’d go any lengths in the effort 
to assert his moral courage. He’d sweat blood 
to prove himself to his wife. But I don’t see 



































quite what it’s going to end in. There’s 
something not very natural about it—to 
me, Will Baratrie’s effort be permanently 
Successful? Will he be able to keep it up? 
That’s the question. Baratrie meets many 
people. _He sees the eager curiosity in their eyes. 
And it just flays him—flays him, Bun.” 





“Can we do anything to help?” 

“T wonder.” 

He sat smoking steadily for two or three 
minutes. ‘There’s Mrs. Baratrie mére too!” 
he said at last, in a pondering voice. ‘The 
business of the triai has changed her.” 
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| After the Verdict 


| “Perhaps, if we knew them all much better 
| we could do something without seeming to, 
| <a : 4 : 
| But as it is we’ve no right—” 
| “Bun,” he interrupted emphatically 
5 te y, “in 
| this after-the-war world I hold that every one 
| of us has the right to do all he can to hel 
others whether they demand help or not. 1 
| don’t believe in waiting to be asked. When 
Baratrie was arrested, and the whole trouble 
began, I pushed myself into his mothec’s life 
I forced the door. And it was all right. When 
the room’s on fire, force the door. When 
there’s myrder being done in the room, force 
the door. When there’s a life in agony, a 
soul in distress, force the door. But take care 
what you do when you’re inside the room,” 

“You're right, Bob. But you’ve got more 
tact than I have.” 

“Rubbish, dear!” 

“And I’m haunted by the fear of being a 
busybody.” 

Bob Herries smiled at her, and his smile gaye 
the history of his married happiness. 

“T’'ll tell you something that came to me in 
church just now.”’ Her soft voice—she had a 
voice that matched her hands—was lower than 
usual as she said that. 

“‘About Mrs. Clive Baratrie ?” 

“Yes, about Mrs. Clive Baratrie. I think— 
in fact, I feel almost sure—” She paused, 
looking at him. 

“That? And will it make matters better?” 

“Don’t you think it must?” ' 

“In that household I can’t tell. Would 
Baratrie welcome a child? DT’mnot sure. I’m 
not at all sure of that.” 

“She would.” 

“Yes. She’s true woman.” 

He knocked out his pipe against the oak 
boarder of the fireplace, then got up out of his 
chair. 

“T married them, and I feel responsible for 
them. He loves her tremendously, and we 
know what she is. What she did proved her 
feeling for him long ago. Now here we have 
two people, man and woman, loving each other 
tremendously and united. But there’s some- 
thing wrong, something terribly wrong. Is 
it his supersensitiveness, Bun? Or is it some- 
thing else, something more deep and serious 
even than that?” 

“Don’t you think it may be Mrs. Sabine?” 
she said. 

“Remorse about her?” 

“Tt might be.” 

“Ves. Whatever her faults, she was gen- 
uinely and desperately in love with him. 
Baratrie has a dangerous something in him, 
a gift of fascination, that seems to have little 
to do either with brains or character. His 
appearance shows it. What is it?” 

“Those things can’t be explained, Bob.” 

“No. They aren’t of the mind. They are 
in the most distant part of man, in the heart 
of the mystery. I sometimes wish I had never 
known Mrs. Sabine.” 

“Why, Bob?” 

“Because I disliked her so much. And I 
hate disliking anybody. She always seemed 

| to me malign, though she, too, had fascination! 

| When I think of the Baratries, I sometimes 
have an odd feeling which I can not do away 
with.” 

‘What is it?” 

“T sometimes feel that they haven’t done 


| with Mrs. Sabine yet!” 


ME:: HERRIES took her hands from the 


fire abruptly. She was evidently startled. 
But she said nothing, only looked a bright, 
definite question at her husband. 

“There was something in Mrs. Sabine which 
was quite out of the ordinary,” he continued, 
replying to her eyes as he often did. “One 
might call it a terrible persistence. It seemed 
to me almost more than will. It suggested to 
me once or twice a machine which having been 
started, perhaps by an accidental touch, 
couldn’t be stopped. There was something 
frightful about it. I remember thinking, 


Heaven help the being who gets caught by 
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ccident in that machinery, that inexorably 
revolving pitiless maze which nothing can | 
stop.” 

“Neat 


“Yes.” : ; | 
He stared into the fire, then put his left | 


hand up to his hair and stroked it two or three | 
“All the same,” he added, after a 


. a) 
h has stopped it now. 


imes. : ; b 
ie pause, “I sometimes think I still hear | 
faintly the whir of that terrible machinery. | 


I wish very much that he never | 


IV | 


Clive Baratrie was caught in it once. We| 
know that. 
had been. 


N THE November day when Bob Herries | 
and his wife had seen her at the Wednesday | 
service in St. Giles’, Vivian had two things in 
her mind, which seemed to fill it. Mrs. Herries 
had been right in her suspicion. Vivian knew | 
that she was going to havea child. She knew, | 
but Clive did not know yet. She had not 
forgotten their conversation about that pos- 
sibility, his view which she had combated and | 
had overcome. She wondered how he would | 
take the great news, and was a little anxious. 
That was partly why she had gone to a week- 
day service. But she had had another reason 
for wishing to be in the quiet atmosphere of 
the great church, which seemed to her to hold 
something of Bob Herries’ atmosphere of 
courage. A suspicion which she had had for 
some time had just developed into something 
like a conviction. She felt sure that there 
was something seriously wrong with Jim 
Gordon. 

Although she had never spoken of it to any 
one, for some time she had noticed faint and 
subtle signs of deterioration in Jim. Despite 
his great self-control and reserve she had 
always felt that there was something reckless 
and erratic in him. Men’s characters show 
themselves in games. Now and then, in 
tennis, Vivian had felt the reckless side of 
Jim’s character. Vivian had always suspected 
that in life, as well as in tennis, Jim sometimes 
“went wild.” Archie had never spoken of 
this. Vivian thought that probably he knew 
nothing about it. Jim was ten years older 
than her brother, was considered by Archie to 
be his mentor as well as his friend. Probably 
any lapse from firm self-control on Jim’s part 
would be carefully concealed from Archie. 
But Vivian was intuitive. She knew that 
there was another Jim beside the almost stern 
and powerful athlete whom the world of sports- 
men knew and admired. What did this other 
Jim do in secret when he got the upper hand? 
She had wondered, had thought much, and 
anxiously, about that. Now she believed that 
she knew. An ugly conviction had forced its 
way up to the surface of her mind. Surely | 
Jim drank. That was what was the matter. | 

There was something in his face, a slight 
coarsening of the features, a faintly blurred 
look, there was something now and then in his 
eyes, an expression that seemed mingled of self 
disgust and defiance, that gave her this ugly 
conviction. She had tried to struggle against it, 
but she had not been successful. No one who 
knew Jim had ever hinted to her that he drank. 
She had never heard from any one a word | 
hinting at dissipation on Jim’s part. On the | 
contrary, she believed that he was generally | 
considered to be the perfect model of a self- | 
respecting athlete, the type of man who lives 
for fitness and attains it. Nevertheless, think- 
ing of certain faces of soldiers she had seen by 
night, faces of men living safely in London and 
drinking deep of its pleasures in a short interval 
between one battle and another, remembering 
men's eyes seen for a moment in the flare of 
station lamps in deep hours of the darkness, 
Vivian felt that she knew about Jim what 
perhaps others did not know. She cared for 
Jim; she felt responsible toward Jim, because 
he loved her. Perhaps that was why she 
knew. | 

When she left the Church of St. Giles’ after 
speaking to Mrs. Herries, she walked toward 
the little house in Chester Street where she and 
Clive lived wondering about him and Jim 
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It makes one hungry to picture the holiday 
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it is to be roasted ir a ““Wear-Ever’’ Double 
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What a sight for hungry eyes—and what a 
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minum metal distributes the heat evenly— from 
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**Wear-Ever” Double Roaster. 


Write Department 16 for free folder contain- 
ing recipes and directions for using ‘Wear- 
Ever” Roasters. 
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DRAPERY SUPPORT 


To equal this charming ef- 
fect with your own dra- 
peries, send for our free 
booklet **Drapes—and How 
To Hang Them”. Please 
mention name of your 
favorite store. 


You've admired the draperies in so many of your frierids’ homes. How 
did they get them to hang so perfectly—so gracefully? What kept the 


valance so smooth and even? 
achieved? 


How was that square cornice effect 
One answer will cover every one of these questions, and 


dozens more:—"*The Hook-on Drapery Support!”’ 


What is the Hook-on? Simply this—a 
“super” curtain rod; a support that actu- 
ally does the same thing as any other com- 
bination of twoor more rods. It makes the 
hanging of curtains easier, better, quicker. 
Your drapes just hook on—with actual 
hooks supplied free with each support. 
No casings to make; no laborious fittings 


or careful adiustments! You can put a 
Hook-on on any window in two minutes; 
you can hang vaiance, side drapes and lace 
curtains in two rninutes more! Ask your 
dealer to show you—or send his name and 
$1.00 and we'll send you one Hook-on 
Drapery Support prepaid; guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money refunded. 


HOOK-ON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1828-32 Ingersoll Street 
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After the Verdict 


| Gordon, the two men who loved her. Her 
| duty to Clive was obvious. She had cop. 
| secrated her life to him. But she felt that she 
had also a duty to Jim. 
| How was she going to fulfil it? She debated 
that question, but could arrive at no concly. 
sion. She knew that for the time at least she 
had injured Jim’s life. That was not her fault 
surely. She had never pretended to care for 
him more than she did care. Archie, hc: 
father, and perhaps others who knew. her 
thought that if she had never met Clive she 
would certainly have married Jim. Perhaps 
Jim thought that, too. She did not know 
| what she might have done if she had never 
known Clive. It was useless to think about 
that. But she still had probably more jp. 
fluence over Jim than any one else had. She 
wished she could use that influence now. She 
| wished she dared to use it. For she {elt 
| positive that he was in danger, and that the 
danger had cume about because of her. Some- 
thing told her that he was beginning secretly 
to try to drown a misery which she had un- 
intentionally caused. What could she do? 





HE had noticed the hardness, as of a thin 
steel veil, which had overspread Clive since 
his trial. She was sorry it had come, but she 
was not surprised. Clive had no hardness for 
her. He worshipped her, and often showed 
his worship both in small and big ways. But 
she felt that though he trusted her he was 
secretly jealous of her. 

That was a very strange thing—his jealousy, 

Probably Clive was hag-ridden. He might 
have besieging fears; fear that some day she 
might repent having taken up the burden of 
his name, might regret sharing part of the load 
| laid upon him; fear lest her love might lessen 
because of his reserves; fear lest some day a 
voice within her might say, “I wish I had Clive 
without the burden of his name and his past. 
His past is wearing me down.”’ And then, if 
it ever came to that, his hag-ridden mind 
might fear lest she might look into the world 
and wish she had linked herself to some one 
else, to an ordinary man of whom the world 
knew nothing, who roused no keen curiosity, 
a man from whom curiosity’s great blazing eye 
was turned away. 

Yet in spite of the still and persistent glow, 
Clive sedulously avoided interfering with her 
life. Far from showing the jealousy of a hus- 
band who was passionately and _ exclusively 
devoted to his wife, he seemed to Vivian 
inclined to push her into freedom. 

Knowing of Jim Gordon’s devotion to her, 
he might naturally enough have tried to keep 
Gordon at arm’s-length. He had not done 
that. On the contrary, he had showed friend- 
ship to Gordon, had assumed as a matter of 
course that Vivian would continue her close 
association with Gordon in tennis; and she had 
obeyed what had seemed to be Clive’s wish, had 
kept up her tennis as before, and had kept 
Jim as her partner in all mixed doubles match 
play. 

With the ending of the tennis season it was 
natural that Vivian saw less of Jim Gordon. 
But she still met him fairly often. He was 
Archie’s great pal. He knew Vivian’s people 
intimately and was a friend of most of her 
friends. And Clive seemed to wish him to 
come to their house on a footing of intimacy. 
Nevertheless she felt certain that the glow 





strange, hidden yet all embracing jealousy. 
And she often remembered Clive’s words about 
Gordon ‘waiting for the empty place.” 


Jim was not waiting now. He had nothing 


| in Clive was turned upon Jim, the glow of that 
| 
| 


| more to hope for. 


But she was not happy 
about Jim. 

She turned into Chester Street. i 

When she reached their house, it was getting 
late. She had come very slowly because of the 
fog. Clive had returned from business. She 
found him sitting in the drawing-room by 
the fire waiting for her. All the lights were 


| out except one, a reading lamp which shone 
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iNo; but I felt like doing it today.” 
“Any special reason = 
As he spoke, he put an arm round her and > ATTRACTIVE Pere 


drew her down beside him on the sofa which cil tty thie beauty ol-tee 


was in front of the fire. 
“Mr. Heathcote—G. H. Heathcote—gave home. 


ddress. But I didn’t go for that. In ce : f : 
in didn’t know anything about it till Tgot | With an O-Cedar Polish 
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She felt Clive’s arm slightly relax in its the lustre and fine appear- 
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“No; but I’ve seen him at the Garrick once all at onetime. It is treated 
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intimately. He’s a busy man, and our lives ~ 

are so different that we don’t meet very often. | Holiday festivities ahead—home at its best! Let 
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strong in her mind. 

“Gordon!” said Clive, as if startled. 

“Yes. Just consider Jim impartially—and 
tell me.” 
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HE STOOD there as if obeying her, and 3 | a : 2 
considering Gordon. WE © Ls ew Polish 
“I think Gordon has very fine qualities,’’ 3 = Stet } es 
he said at last. ‘But he’s so reserved that it 
isn’t easy to know him. I like him, but I| ra 
never know quite what to say to him. How- | 
ever, that’s natural enough, I suppose.” ' 
She did not ask him why it was natural. | 
“It’s not in human nature for Gordon 
genuinely to like me,” he added. “And I 
don’t believe one can ever know a man thor- 
oughly unless he likes you.” 
“You think in liking we give knowledge of | 
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A.F.B. A. HOUSE No. 702 


This is one of the ninety-six artistic and well-planned Face Brick houses shown in 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


The Truly Economical Home 


VERY year more and more home-builders learn 
the secret of building an economical home. They 
are finding that the house which costs the least to 
maintain is the cheapest to own. This is one reason 
why so many Face Brick houses are being built 
today. Slow depreciation, a minimum of repairs and 
upkeep, painting only around doors and windows, 
low insurance rates, and smaller fuel bills—all con- 
tribute to the economy of the Face Brick house. The 
facts are discussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your 
copy address American Face Brick Association, 
1744 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these bookiets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such matters as Comparative Costs,Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Extravagance or 
Cheapness, and kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual 
and distinctive in design, economical to build, 
and convenient in floor plan. “Face Brick Bun- 
galow and Small House Plans’ are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one 
of the books, twenty-five cents. We can supply 


Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 
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complete working drawings at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of architectural styles and in- 
terior ar~~ngements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 
which complete plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. 
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-with Tiny Dots of 
Rose or Blue or Gold 


ANITIE BOUDOIR SETS—Of sheer Swiss 

Muslin with tiny dots of rose or blue or gold. 
Comprise one pair ruffled Vanitie Curtains, with 
ruffied tie-back, two dresser searfs, a handsome 
bedspread with wide pe«nel inlet, outlined at 
each side with fine hemstitching from whieh falls 
a deep ruffled valance, with corners cut for foot 
posts An attached bolster cover is finished with 
hemstitched hem. Sets with spread for single- 
$9.25; for double-sized beds, $10; 
$2.85 pair. Sets sent postpaid. 


sized beds, 
extra curtains, 


Descriptive folder free. 


VANITi= COMPANY 


Makers of Curtains and Boudoir Sets 
731 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 
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After the Verdict 


wants to come to the top one must work 
almost as if it were a profession. Jim will 
have money from his father some day, byt he 
hasn’t got much now. Perhaps being such an 
athlete has been a snare to him. But T don't 
know. -Some people seem to have been bom 
to triumph in the body and some in the mind 
I suppose Jim is among the former.” 

“And I belong to neither class.”’ 

Again the glow of that hidden fire seemed tp 
be intensified for a moment. Perhaps Cliye 
feared she had felt it, for he added quickly 
with a change of tone: ab 

“Gordon’s a great athlete, and in England 
that’s a great thing to be. And you, Vi-do 
you ever realize that you are a famous person?” 

“Famous—no! That’s an absurd word to 
use about me. But of course the English do 
show you that they appreciate your skill in 
any game. They’re generous.” 

“Dearest,” he said, with sudden tenderness, 
“T love you to be appreciated. Perhaps you 
think I don’t care. But Ido. I want you to 
be the greatest woman champion ever known 
in the history of tennis.” 

“Clive, come here!” 

“Yes?” He sat down again beside her. 
‘What is it?” 

“T shall have to stop playing tennis presently 
for quite a long time.” . 

He did not ask her why. When she spoke, 
| he took both her hands in his, and held them 
close, and looked into her eyes without a word, 
| She never forgot that look. It seemed to have 
in it intense love and something else that was 
|intense—apprehension. But the light in the 
|room—firelight and light from the shaded 
lamp mingled—was not very strong, and al- 
|most directly he had taken her hands he 
leaned back and his face was in shadow. 
| Perhaps she was mistaken about the apprehen- 
sion. She knew she was not mistaken about 
the love. 

“So—we are to give life!’’ he said at last. 

There was something very strange in the 
| tone of his voice when he said that, a note of 
awe. Then he bent over her, kissed her, and 
put his arms around her. And she heard him 
|sigh deeply; she felt the sigh go through his 
body. His arms tightened. There was vio- 
lence inthem. They felt like arms that wanted 
ito lift her up and carry her away. But 
suddenly they fell away from her, and he got 
up. She was wondering why, when the 
drawing-room door opened and their parlor 
maid appeared. Clive had evidently heard 
her outside, though Vivian had heard nothing. 
“You’re wanted on the telephone, sir,” 


she said. 


HE telephone was in the hall, and Clive 
went down to answer it. A moment later 
| Vivian heard him calling her, and went to the 
| head of the stairs. 

“Ves?” 
| “It’s from Mrs. Herries. She’s been of- 
fered a box at some theater tonight and asks 
us to go. Her husband can’t come till very 
late. Shall we go?” 

“But the fog?” 

“She says it’s lifting.” 

“Shall we go?” 

She hesitated, then said, “Suppose we do, as 
it’s Mrs. Herries.” 

He spoke into the telephone. It was 
arranged that Vivian and he should pick Mrs. 
| Herries up at the rectory and take her with 
them to the theater. ae 

“Did she say what play it was for?” Vivian 
asked. 

“NO.” . 

“I hope it isn’t anything idiotic—a musical 
comedy, or one of those rushing-about farces. 
Somehow, tonight—” She did not finish her 
sentence, 

He put his arm around her, and they went up 
the stairs. ; 

“Would you rather stay at home?” 

“In a way—yes. But I refused to go to tea 
| with Mrs. Herries only today, and I like her 
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yery much. And I’m sure she wants—let us 


oe ; eee 
go! Clive!” iss 
“Yes? What 1s it? 
Po you feel tonight that you have some- 
% a ' 5) 3 
ing to forgive me fori - 
inno,” he said, earnestly. “No.” 2 


But at that moment he felt that Vivian 


ken the management of their two lives ce 
= re hands It was she who had, as it Reed and 
were, decreed the child. And he remembered F +br e 2 
the scene in the twilight after his release. She /fahVris 

had held to her words; she had strength of Sot ‘ 
urpose. And she was using that strength, 
as she thought, for him, on his behalf, urged 
perhaps by some obscure pushing force that 
she scarcely understood, and that she thought 
moral. Was not Fate really using her? 
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V ae eee 
MES. HERRIES often acted on impulse | a3 ' 5 
without thinking things thoroughly out. =f “3 





She had done so when she telephoned to the | 
Baratries. But as soon as they had accepted | 
her invitation she remembered something, and 
said to herself, “Perhaps I’ve made a mistake!” 

The box was for G. H. Heathcote’s theater, 
and she now recalled her husband’s remarks 
about the actor-manager’s cruel mind and 
Clive Baratrie’s sensitiveness to curiosity. 
Heathcote had given her the box. He would 
almost certainly ask her and her friends to 
pay a visit to his dressing-room between the 
acts of the play. And Bob had spoken of | 
Clive Baratrie being flayed by the eyes of men 
like Heathcote. Why hadn’t she remembered 
that? Why had she hurried to the telephone 
without thinking the whole thing well over? | 
She regretted her impulsiveness as she put on 
her rather badly made evening gown. 

Bob had not come back. She knew he 
would not be in till late, probably till nearly 
ten o’clock. He had several engagements. | 
She would leave a message for him, and he 
could come into the box for the last hour of the 
play, or not, as he pleased. What would he 
think of her proceedings? His sense of tact 
was more developed than hers. Well, that 
couldn’t be helped now. The thing was done. 
But she felt rather chastened as she stood in 
the drawing room of the rectory waiting for 
the Baratries to come and pick her up, and 
when they came, and she had to tell Clive to 
which theater they were going, she felt almost 
guilty though she did not show it. He told 
the taxi man the name of the theater and got 
into the cab after her. 

The fog was still lifting, slowly, mysteriously. 


It hung over the city but was now dense only T} La > 
above the house tops. It was possible for . if 2 r 
trathc to go at a reasonable pace. Heathcote’s | i hink of Arist: Ss 
theater was near the Strand. They reached | . ge A 
it in less than seven minutes and had little r mak ‘ 
time - conversation. But Mrs. Herries had A ese AWMe of 
time during the drive to feel a certain con- pew NE 
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The pronounced superiority of Ypsilanti Furniture is due 
to the carefully selected materials and the long training of 
the expert men and women weavers who make it. 


Every article that bears the Ypsilanti mark is well worthy 
of the utmost confidence in its quality. 








More than 3,000 furniture merchants sell YpsilantiFurniture. We 
will be glad to give you the name of the merchant in your vicinity. 







YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY, IONIA, MICH. 





not know of Vivian’s talk with Clive about 
Heathcote that afternoon, she did not under- 3 — 
stand it. But instinctively she connected it make ideal gifts 
with Heathcote, and began to feel actively | sf | 
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made up name and address will be handsomely printed 
he knew Clive Baratrie by sight. She would iene in rich Blue on high-grade White Bond paper. 
make Clive sit in the right-hand corner of the 


box. There he would perhaps be hidden from 
the stage. 

_ She carried out this little plan, but it was all 
vain. After the first act a thin, smart young | 
man appeared at the box door with a message | 
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After the Verdict 


rather beady eyes. “The Chief doesn’t have 
to change for the last act. He has a quarter 
of an hour’s leisure. He particularly wants to 
have the pleasure of seeing you and you, 
friends.” , 

He stressed the last three words and again 
looked hard at Clive. 

“Very well. Thank you very much.” 

When he had gone, Mrs. Herries could not 
help saying to Clive, 

“Won’t it bore you very much to go behind 
the scenes?” 

As she spoke she saw Vivian glance at her 
husband with a sort of eager inquiry mingled 
with tenderness. Without looking at her 
Clive answered: 

“Of course, not. Heathcote must be a very 
interesting fellow, and well worth meeting.” 

And he began to talk about the piece and 
Heathcote’s performance, and praised both 
strongly with apparent sincerity. 

“How he plays up!” Mrs. Herries thought, 

She had not missed the smart young man’s 
beady glance, and she began to realize in a very 
personal way what Clive Baratrie had to fight 
against in London. She understood why his 
face had something in its expression that 
suggested the hardness and fixity of a mask, 
why his manner at moments held something 
of a faint. barely sketched, defiance. Her 
husband’s words came to her mind: “ 
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Join the Rainbow Club 


Begin now to plan for your Christmas giving and 
let the Club help you to pay for the gifts you wish to 


Mrs. Frances H. 
Rankin of Texas, 
Successful Rain- 


bow Club Member. 
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buy for your family and friends. 


So often girls write to me, “Christmas is coming and 
some of the gifts I want to select for my friends are 
just a little beyond the limits of my purse.” 


Don’t do without the money you need, but take ad- 
vantage of our practical way of increasing your income. 


All Girls and Women Welcome 


Home Girls who would like to have some spending money 
for little extras without troubling mother and dad; or who 
perhaps are-trying to save to make the dream of a college 
course come true. 


Business Girls whose incomes are not sufficient to meet 
expenses, or who wish to save for business courses or little 
pleasures. 


Young Married Women who have not yet accumulated house- 
hold cares and who would therefore welcome some definite 
work to occupy leisure hours. 


Housewives who want extra dollars for emergency bills, the 
children’s needs, etc.; and especially the plucky little woman 
who is the sole support of the family and finds it difficult to 
stretch the income to meet its needs. 


No Experience Necessary 


Even if you have never earned a dollar, never had any 
business training, you will find that you will be able to take 
up the work of the Club and earn money from the very 
beginning. It costs you nothing to join. Don’t you want to 
hear all about it? Fill in the coupon or write me a letter today. 


Director, The Rainbow Club 


Helen Willard, Director, The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information 


about your spare-time money-making plan, without obligation 
to me. 
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sometimes feel that they haven’t done with 
Mrs. Sabine yet.” When she had heard him 
say them, they had sounded to her almost 
sinister, even on Bob’s lips. Now, when she 
thought of them, they seemed quite definitely 
sinister. 

Halfway through the third act of the play 
the box door was softly opened and Bob 
Herries slipped in, looking pale and tired, but, 
as he frequently looked, eager and very much 
alive. 


H E SHOOK hands and sat down at the back 
of the box without speaking. His wife, 
when the Baratries seemea to be intent on the 
stage, sent him a glance eloquent of her sense 
of sin and asking for pardon, and while the act 
went on its way she wondered whether she 
could not manage to visit Heathcote’s dressing- 
room without taking the Baratries in her train. 
Now Bob was here, that might be possible. 
She might say that four were too many. 

When the curtain fell, she had quite decided 
to go without the Baratries, but before the 
applause had stopped there was a tap at the 
door, and the young man appeared. 

“Will you please all come this way? Mr. 
Heathcote is expecting you.” 

“What? Are you going behind?” said Bob 
Herries, lifting his fluffy dark eyebrows. 

“We can’t all go,” said Mrs. Herries. “Sup- 
pose—” 

“But indeed the Chief expects you all,” 
broke in the young man. “He has a sitting- 
room next his dressing-room. He _ often 
receives six or eight people.” 

Mrs. Herries looked at her husband. Vivian 
and Clive had got up and were standing with 
their backs to the auditorium, as if ready to 
follow Heathcote’s determined young emissary. 
And at this moment Clive said, in a rather hard 
voice, 

“Vivian and I would very much like to 
make Mr. Heathcote’s acquaintance if we are 
really not too many to go behind.” 

“Then let’s all come along!” said Bob 
Herries, in the rather boyish manner which 
he had never got rid of. 

“This way,” said the young man. “Down 
these stairs and then through the iron door.’ 

He pushed open the latter slowly, and im- 
mediately they were among the stage hands, 
who were busy with the scenery. Three oF 
four of the company were standing in the 
wings, among them Heathcote’s leading lady, 
a well-known actress of great talent but very 
mischievous temperament, whose _ lustrous 
brown eyes were now full of curiosity. It was 
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evident at once that this was an ‘‘occasion. 
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After the Verdict 


As the visitors came on the stage all eyes were | 
turned toward Clive. Even the stage hands 
had evidently been informed that the notorious | 


Baratrie of the great murder trial was dis- 


tinguishing the theater with his presence that | 
night. For they stood blatantly at gaze, and | 
whispered to each other behind their dusty | 


palms. As for the leading lady, she simply | 


made a prey of Clive with her eyes. 


Clive did not show that he noticed all this | 


attention. He walked across the stage with 
Bob Herries, behind the two women, without 
looking to right or left. Only his exceptional, 
seemingly total, lack of interest_in his sur- 
roundings showed his discomfort. Bob Herries 
understood very well the cause of his friend’s 


apparent detachment. The spirit was trying | 


to get away from the thing it hated. 
The young man knocked gently on a door, 
opened it and looked in, 
“This way, please. 


him you are here.” 
And he showed them rather ceremoniously 
into a good-sized room, paneled with dark 


If you will sit down | 
T'll go to the Chief’s dressing-room and tell | 


wood, well furnished, and containing a quan- 


tity of large photographs signed. 
About three minutes later Heathcote came 


in. His piercing dark eyes at once fixed | 


themselves upon Clive, but only for an instant. 
Then he turned to Mrs. Herries and Bob, and 
she introduced him to the Baratries. 


FTER the introductions he asked his guests 

to sit down, and his dresser brought in a tray 
with cigars and cigarettes, which he offered 
to every one. There was some desultory 
conversation about the play which presently 
broadened out into a consideration of after-the- 
war conditions, and Heathcote said that the 
conflict not long over had entirely altered the 
characters of thousands of young men. He 
paused, and looked around the room. 

“I see you’ve something very definite in 
your mind,” said Bob Herries. 

“Yes. It’s this. These thousands of 
young men have become accustomed to a 
hideous effort prolonged for years, the effort to 
suppress, to get rid of, life. That’s been their 
aim, their job, year in, year out. And it’s 
altered them fundamentally. The soldiers 
are hiding a secret moral change which is 
tremendous. They have lost the civilized 
man’s natural respect for life.” 


As he said the last words he happened—if 


indeed it were chance—to look again at Clive 
Baratrie. And immediately he seemed to 
recollect something, for he added quickly, 
with a smile which completely changed his 
face for a moment, 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said that in a 
soldier’s presence.” 

“Why not?” said Clive. “Such a general 
accusation couldn’t possibly be taken per- 
sonally,” 

As he spoke he looked hard into the actor’s 
heavily-made-up eyes. 

“Oh, I didn’t intend it as an accusation. 
I was merely stating a fact which is making, 
and which is going to make, a great difference 
to our world.” 

There was a moment of silence during which 
probably every one in the room was thinking 


the same thought. When making his state- | 


ment had Heathcote made an unintentional 


gaffe, or had he spoken with unpardonable | 


malice? The silence was broken by a tap on 
the door which led into the passage. 

“Come in!” said Heathcote, sonorously. 

The door was partially opened, and a cooing, 
melodious voice remarked, “It’s only little 
me! 

“Oh—come in, Mrs. Dews!” said Heathcote, 
getting up. 

His leading lady showed her beautiful, 
conscious-looking head. “This is sheer curi- 
osity,” she said, still in the cooing voice. 

Clive stiffened. 

“I want to know, really to know, a—clergy- 
man.” ; 


She was looking at him. | 
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Film-Coats Awe ‘Eombated 


On a beauty’s teeth 


One great item in beauty is 
beautiful teeth. That is, teeth with- 
out dingy film. 

You see them everywhere today. 
Millions now use a new teeth 
cleaning method. They constantly 
fight the film. 

Make this test we offer. Learn 
how much this new way means to 
people who are dainty. 


That cloud of film 


You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Under old brushing methods, much 
of it clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors to form 
dingy coats. Then teeth lose their 
luster. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions init. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Very few people escape those 
troubles without fighting film. 


Now you can do it 


Dental science has found two 
ways to effectively fight film. One 
acts to disintegrate the film at all 


Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, 
then removes it with an agent far 
softer than enamel. Never use a 
film combatant which contains 
harsh grit. 


*Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 


modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


In using advertisements see page 4 


stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scour- 
ing. Those methods were proved 
by many careful tests. Then a 
new-type tooth paste was created 
to apply them daily. The name is 
Pepsodent. Now careful people of 
some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 

That’s why you see whiter teeth 
now where dainty people gather. 


Pepsodent does other things es- 
sential. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, also its starch diges- 
tant. Those are Nature’s agents 
for neutralizing and digesting starch 
deposits. Every use of Pepsodent 
gives them manifold effect. 

That brings a new conception 
of what clean teeth mean. 


For careful men 


But Pepsodent is not for women 
only. Men’s teeth also glisten 
now. No man who knows will go 
a day without it. And dentists 
advise that children use it from 
the time the first tooth appears. 
Thus it is bringing to countless 
homes a new dental era. 

Send coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth be- 
come whiter as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

You will be amazed and de- 
lighted. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free *” 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 343, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube toafamily = 


209 
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ICHsimplicity of decoration, combined with 

\ graceful design, makes this Sheraton pat- 
tern one of the most popular dinner sets ever 
developed. eee 


rf yee * ; ee oe | e ie , 
Theodore Haviland 
sy FRANCE : 
The Sheraton is a beautiful service. White with 
a narrow border and line of gold, it harmonizes 


with any table decoration. Always in good taste, 
made of the finest china, it is 


an investment for a lifetime. 


Theodore Haviland China has an extraordinary 
hardness of body and depth of glaze—pledges 
of its durability and guaity. Behind it are all 
the traditions of fine china-making. 
ke It may be purchased from any dealer in 

jine china, or a dealer will obtain for you 


prices and any information you desire. Not 
so expensive as its quality might suggest. 


THEODORE HAVILAND f& CO. 
: INCORPQRATED 
- New York 


CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 
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After the Verdict 


She made a sweeping, very graceful, but 
oddly improper movement which brought her 
face to face with Bob Herries. 

“You are one, aren’t you? I’m so thankfyl 
Please introduce me, Geordie.” ; 

“Ts it necessary now? Well, here goes!” 

And Heathcote introduced every one to 
Mrs. Dews, who seemed quite overwhelmed 

“You all look so clever and wonderful,” she 
said. “Mrs. Baratrie, aren’t you a champion 
at bowls?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said Vivian, smiling. 

“But one of the stagehands assured me yoy 
were. He says he reads about you ina paper 
called ‘Odds and Ends.’ Isn’t it true?” 

“My wife is a tennis player,” said Clive 
abruptly. 

Mrs. Dews looked at him earnestly. 

“Ah, that’s it!’ And she managed him ex. 
quisitely into the corner of a red sofa, and sat 
down close to him, and leaned almost over him, 
and, lowering her voice to a smooth and rather 
sensual murmur, began to talk to him as if they 
were alone in a cave. 5 

Her interest in clergymen, despite her bla- 
tant assertion of it, was evidently as flecting 
as ithad been momentarily intense. Shedidn’t 
let Clive go, or raise her delicious voice, till 
there came a knock at the door, and a voice 
cried, 

“Mrs. Dews! Curtain’s up!” 

Even then she went on talking and leaning 
toward Clive till her bosom nearly touched his 
chest. 

“Please don’t keep the stage waiting, Mrs. 
Dews!” Heathcote said sharply. 

“T’m sure it likes to wait for me,” she an- 
swered. “Anticipation always increases the 
sharp ecstasy of fulfilment.” 

Nevertheless she got up, with Clive, and held 
his hand softly. 

“That’s a bargain! And a better one than 
I ever made at the sales. Hill House, Camp- 
den Hill, the house with a gilded peacock let 
into the iron gate.” 

She swept round to the others. 

“T’m so glad to have met you all, though 
you’ve made me feel very shy.” 

She went near to Vivian and made her eyes 
narrow. 

“T shall read ‘Odds and Ends’ from tonight 
so that I may follow your career as a champion. 
And some day, when it’s a great match at 
Hurlingham—or somewhere—I shall come to 
see you play bowls.” 


HE turned her Southern-looking head 

toward Bob Herries. 

“And now I know, actually know, a clergy- 
man!” she murmured. ‘For you really are— 
aren’t you?” 

“T really am a clergyman, Mrs. Dews. 
There’s no getting away from it.” 

“And you are really his wife!’ (to Mrs. 
Herries) “How wonderful it all is!”’ 

“Look here, Monkey, you’re holding up the 
stage, I tell you! Off with you at once!” 
said Heathcote almost fiercely. 

“Listen to him! He’s always like that—a 
slave-driver!” And on the word she was gone. 

“We must go, too, in the wake of that 
wonderful personage,” said Mrs. Herries. 
“How delightful her surprise was at finding 
that I was really your wife, Bob, not merely 
playing the part for the evening as might have 
been expected! I don’t want to miss the 
beginning of the last act.” 

“My dear friend! You don’t mean to say 
the play interests you?” said Heathcote. 

“Ves. Edo:” 

“Well now—wait one minute. Two clever 
men are coming to supper with me at Ciro’s 
at half past eleven, and I want you all—” his 
keen eyes went to Clive—‘“to join us, if you 
will.” 

“We can’t, Heathcote, though it’s jolly kind 
of you,” broke in Bob Herries in his gently 
firm voice. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Baratrie are 
supping with us in St. Giles’ Place tonight. 
I want to talk over something with Baratrie. 
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The actor’s face looked suddenly darker. 
spe careful, Mr. Baratrie,” he added, “or he’ll 
force you to preach, as he did me. I was at it 
only today.” ” 

“My wife told me so. 

“Qh—you heard me?” He looked at 
Vivian. : 

“Yes, And I was very much interested.” 

“J hope my pulpit manner—” 

“Mr, Heathcote!” called a voice in the 

ge outside the door. 

Heathcote picked up his hat which had 
been lying on the china cabinet, suddenly 

ulled himself up, straightened his back and 
Poked professional. “I must be off. I wish 
you could have come.” é 

He said good-by. To Clive he added: 

“I hope you'll come to lunch with me one 
day at the Garrick. Suggest your own day.” 

“Thank you,” said Clive, with intense 
reserve but a mouth that smiled. 

“Mr. Hevthcote!” cried the voice behind the 
door sharply. 

The actor opened the door and slipped out 
of it with a movement that reminded Bob 
Herries of the movement of a greyhound. 
WHEN the play was over, Bob Herries said: 

“Baratrie, | hope you and your wife didn’t 
mind my accepting my own supper invitation 
for you before Heathcote. I don’t quite see 
how you are both going to get out of it 
now.” 

“We'll come with pleasure. Won’t we, Vi?” 

“Of course,” she said, sending a grateful 
look to Bob Herries. 

“Ts there anything to eat, Bob?” asked his 
wife casually, getting into her shabby black 
cloak. 

“Ves; I told Kate—on the chance. I knew 
we should have no time for talk at the 
theater.” 

They found a taxi and drove slowly through 
the fog to St. Giles’s Place. As they got out in 
front of the rectory, Clive said, 

“Shall we be able to get a cab to go home?” 

“Yes. There’s a cab-rank just round the 
corner.” 

“What’s the fog going to do? If it stays as 
it is we shall be all right, but if it gets worse—?” 

He looked at Vivian as he spoke. 

“Let’s chance it,’ she said. 

“Right you are!” 

The cab was paid off, and they went into 
the house. 

Vivian went upstairs for a moment with 
Mrs. Herries, and Clive and Bob Herries were 
left alone together. 

“By the way, Herries,” said Clive, and there 
was, his host thought, a touch of something 
like suspicion in his voice, “you told Heathcote 
you had something to talk over with me! 
Shall we have the chance tonight?” 

_. “We might have a quiet smoke after supper, 
if you don’t mind getting home late for once. | 
I thought you wouldn’t want to see more of | 
Heathcote, so I did my best for you.” 

Clive looked straight at him. The first | 
glance was hard, almost defiant, a glance that 
seemed trying to thrust the clergyman away, | 
but it softened, though it did not waver, and 
Clive said: 

“I believe you are always doing your best 
for others. But why should you think that?” 

“Wasn’t it true?” 

“Yes. But how could you know?” 

“One feels things. I feel a lot about you. 
Remember I was with you through your 
trouble.” 

“I shall never forget that,” Clive said. He 
spoke with feeling, yet there was a sort of 
stiffness in his voice. 

“That’s a door which will have to be forced!” 
Herries said to himself. 

Then the two women came back, and they 
went in to the homely supper which Kate and 
the cook had managed. 

During the meal the conversation was lively. 

Although the supper provided was ordinary 
enough, Herries opened a bottle of cham- 
pagne—one of his sidesmen, a Colonel in the 
Scots Guards, had recently sent him a dozen, | 















































For Mothers 


Who believe in whole grains— 


Who believe in milk — 
And who want both made delightful 


Professor A. P. Anderson created for you these great whole-grain 
delights. They are called Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed 
Rice. The grains are steam exploded—shot from guns. Over 125 million 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 

The food cells are thus broken for easy digestion. Thus the whole 
grains are fitted to feed. 

The grains are puffed to airy globules, 8 times normal size. They are 
made thin, crisp and flaky, and the flavor is like nuts. 

So both are food confections. They make whole grains so fascinating 
that children revel in them. They eat them in plenty, and they consume 
more milk, 

Minerals—vitamines— bran 


Consider Puffed Wheat in milk—that supreme dish which millions are 
getting for supper or at bedtime. 

Whole wheat supplies the minerals growing children must have. Also 
the essential bran. Milk supplies the vitamines—all three. 

Here is the whole wheat well fitted to digest. Here is the whole wheat 
made most delightful. And here is the milk dish made inviting. 

Never let a day go by without Puffed Wheat in milk. 


Queen of Breakfast Dainties 


Puffed Rice, with its airy texture and its nut-like flavor, is one of the 
finest morning dainties ever served. 


* The Quaker Oats Company 














In using advertisements see page 4 







































For Both Babies 


Doll carriage and baby carriage— both 
with the beautiful Lloyd spiral weaving 


Every baby—real or make-believe—can have one 
of these loveliest of carriages, flawlessly woven on the 
remarkable Lloyd Loom. One single, continuous 
strand of finest wicker, winding spirally around, 
forms the graceful bowl-shaped carriage. Strength 
as well as beauty results from this patented process. 
And, because this weaving method is thirty times as 
swift as human hands, Lloyd Loom Woven Baby 
Carriages and Doll Carriages can be bought for less 
than has ever before been asked for a product of 
similar quality. 
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The lines, unbroken by seams, corners or short \ 
ends, are unusually pleasing; finish, upholstery and \ 
all details are in keeping. Good dealers everywhere } | 
can show you these beautiful carriages. | 
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‘The only carriage spirally woven 
from a single, continuous wicker 
strand. Look for the Lioyd 
name plate on the seat. Ask 
dealers to show you Lloyd Loom 
Furniture, woven by the same 
process. 































The Lloyd Manufacturing Company 
Dept. J-138 (Heywood-Wakefield Co.) 
Menominee, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, “Mothers of the World,” illustrating Lloyd Loom Carriages, 
Lloydalets, Sulkies, Strollers, Doll Carriages and Furniture; also the name of the nearest Lloyd dealer. 
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| winked in the glasses. 


After the Verdict 


wine you could rely on—and had no hesitatiog 
in taking a glass himself. The champagne 
was eminently good; the fire—Kate prided 
herself on her fires—blazed in the ample grate. 
the thick, shabby red curtains shut out night 
and the fog. There was no smartness, Byt 


the talk was as genuine as the undoctored 


wine, as spontaneous as the bubbles that 


N HOUR ran away with the swiftness of 

happy things, and to Clive it was an excep- 
tional hour. For in it he knew the natural 
brightness of a home in which the two reigning 
spirits were in perfect accord. 

The sound of the clock of St. Giles’ Church 
booming a heavy note, which sounded large 
and muffled, struck presently on Clive’s 
attention, although he had not noticed the 
same clock’s announcement of midnight a 
quarter of an hour earlier. 

“T say, it’s getting very late!’’ he said with 


| a look at Vivian. 


Mrs. Herries glanced quickly at her husband 


and got up. 


“Have a quarter of an hour’s smoke by the 
fire, you two,” she said. ‘And then we'll 
let you go home. You'll find us in the study 
when you want us.” 

And she put her fat right arm gently in 
Vivian’s and went out of the room with her. 

When they had gone and the door was shut, 


| Bob fetched a box of first-rate cigars which a 
| parishioner had given him, and offered it to 
| Clive. 


“T’ll stick to my pipe,” he said. ‘And let’s 
sit by the fire. D’you mind if I turn off some 
of this light?” 

“Not a bit!” 

Herries switched off the light above the 


| dining-room table, and bent over the pipe 


which he had taken up from the mantelpiece. 
He was now looking very grave. Perhaps, in 
spite of the supper and champagne, he was 
beginning to feel the strain of the long day’s 
work. Clive lit a cigar and sat down in one of 
the worn armchairs which stood on either side 
of the fireplace. When the tobacco glowed in 
the pipe bowl he spoke, 

“What is it you want to talk over with me?” 

In reply the clergyman asked him a question. 

“Can I do anything for you, Baratrie?” 

“How do you mean? In what way?” 

Bob Herries sat down in the other armchair, 
stretched out his legs, crossed his feet, and 
sighed. 

“T’ll tell you the truth,” he said, after a 
moment. ‘We don’t see each other very 
often. We don’t know each other very well— 
you aren’t easy to know, Baratrie—but we 
rather cotton to each other. And then I’ve 
seen you pass through great tribulation. 
Whether you like it or not—probably you 
don’t like it—I must always in a way be 
intimate with you.” 

Clive moved and threw one arm over an arm 
of his chair. 

“Well, there it is—I must! And you've gst 
to forgive me for it.” 

“My dear Herries—forgive you!” 

“Ves, yes! It isn’t only sins that have to 


| be forgiven. And besides I know I’m a bit of 
| a thruster. 


I thrust myself into that big 
trouble of yours, and your mother’s. I didn’t 
know her at all well. Clergymen aren’t much 
in her line. I scarcely knew you. And yetl 
pushed in and stayed there.” 

Clive looked at him, but said nothing. 

“T want to tell you something,” Herries 
continued slowly, between puffs at his pipe. 
“T want to tell you how tremendously I admire 
you for the fight you’re putting up.” 

“What fight?” said Clive, in a voice that had 
become suddenly hard. « 

“You hate me for mentioning it, but you 
know what I mean. I got to know your grit 
in the trial, and before it came on. I admired 
it then. But I believe in some ways this s 
an even more difficult business to work through. 
It’s less concrete, vaguer. You don’t know 




















when things are coming. There’s no certainty. 
It must be pretty awful.” 

Bob Herries spoke now as if he were 

dering, almost as if he were working out 
something for himself. “I don’t know how 
[should face such a thing, how I should work 
my way through it,” he added, looking up. 

“Through it!” Clive said harshly. ‘There’s 
no question of working through such a thing. 
It’s impossible. Can’t you see that? How | 
can Lever be not Clive Baratrie, the man who 
was accused of murdering a woman? My 
only chance, as I saw from the first, was to 
change my name and go away to a new life.” 

“You’d thought of doing that?” 

“T wanted to do it, but Vivian wouldn’t let 


e.” 

This burst of frankness, coming suddenly 
froma man usually reserved, surprised Herries. 
But he did not show any surprise. 

“Vjvian has big ideals,” Clive continued. 
“She’s not ordinary. It may be ridiculous in 
these days to speak of heroism—I don’t mean 
what the newspapers chuck about as heroism, 
I mean the big thing, that isn’t merely physical 
but that’s moral and spiritual too—it may 
seem ridiculous, but my wife’s got something 
of the heroic in her. The fact is, she’s under- 
taken to make more of a man of me than I 
can ever be. That’s the trouble! We’ve got 
our limits and, if things are to go right for us, 
we must live with’n them. Well, I’m living 
beyond mine all the time. That may seem an 





absurdity, an impossibility, an assertion that 


must bea lie. I swear to you it’s true.” 

“But we often make a mistake as to what our 
limits are. Mayn’t you be making a mistake 
about yours?” 

“How d’you mean?” 


“We are often less circumscribed, much less, | 


than we suppose. 
only Clapham within us, when really we’ve 
got Heaven and Hell.” 

“Hell—yes!’”” said Clive. 

And for an instant Herries saw in his face 
a naked look. It was gone almost immedi- 
ately, but the clergyman knew that he would 
never forget it. It had been like a cry for 
help, the cry of a soul. Although he had 
divined something of his guest’s mental dis- 
tress it startled him. Suddenly he realized 
how little he had suspected of the truth of 
this man’s tragedy. And he felt oddly impo- 
tent and almost embarrassed. 

“What are you going to do?” 

That question, dull enough it sounded, came 
from his lips although he had no consciousness 
of having formed it in his mind. 

“Do? What can I do but go on?” 

_ “But you say you’re living beyond your 
limits. Then some day the tension, the strain 
on you, will be unbearable, won’t it?” 

_ “Probably it will.” Clive was silent for an 
instant. Then, as if struck by a thought, he 
said: “Mind you—she’s never to know. I’m 
trusting you, Herries. I never intended to 
speak of this to any one. There’s a child 
coming, too.” 

“Won’t that make things better?” 

“D’you think so? Will it be a great ad- 
vantage to my child to have me for its 
father?” 

“You’re morbid about it, Baratrie!” said 


We often think we have | 


Herries, with sudden impulse. “There’s no | 


shame attaching to a man from an accusation, 
however horrible, that’s been proved false.” We 
are talking as if there was. 
You’ve every right to hold up your head like 
any other man.” 

“Don’t I hold it up?” 


“VOU know what I mean. After 

defiance of the body’s very little. 
true defiance is in the mind and soul. 
you—” 

“My nakedness has been uncovered to the 
whole world, Herries. Wherever I go under 
my Own name every one can see through the 
clcthes, Every stranger can stare on my 
blemishes. Every vulgar brute hugs his 
knowledge of that—that intrigue of mine. 
You were at my trial.” 


The 


all, a | 


And | 


That’s all bunkum. | 


| 
| 
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AA new degree of freshness and sweetness 


THE ROYAL GETS THE EMBEDDED DIRT 


C= cleaning 
methods can't keep <——__ 
your rugs and drapes 
sweet and fresh. 


They remove only the 
surface soil and litter, 
Underneath this is em- 
bedded deep in your ru 
the worst dirt, and usually 
the most dirt. You can 
see it in the Royal jar-of- 
water laboratory test to 
the right. 


This embedded dirt 
must come out before any 
room can be really clean. It is musty 
and unwholesome. Germs swarm in it. 
Footfalls and draughts are constantly 
stirring it into the air. 


Removing the embedded dirt 


Even vigorous beating dislodges only a 
part of this embedded dirt. Sweeping 
simply stirs it up into the air. There's 
only one way that it can be effectively 
removed—with powerful air suction, 
scientifically applied. 

Women everywhere who take good 
care of their homes keep them fresh and 
sweet with the Royal—the Electric 
Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt. The 
powerful suction of the Royal is so 
applied that it lifts the rug, opens up 
the nap, and sucks the embedded dirt, 
as well as the surface litter, into the 
bag. The wide Royal nozzle, with its 
long, protruding ends, gets into corners 
and out-of-the-way places and does a 
thorough cleaning job. It will even 
clean hardwood and linoleum floors. 
It can not harm your rugs, because it 
cleans by air alone. 


SURFACE LITTER — 


———P 





EMBEDDED DIRT 


Withtheconvenient Royal 
attachments you can clean 
upholstered furniture, mat- 
tresses and hangings just 
as easily and thoroughly. 
So versatile are these at- 
eg tachments that with them 
' you can also—quickly 
clean fireplaces, registers, 
drawers, and inside of 
automobiles. 


Easy to use—and built 
to last a lifetime 





The Royal won't tire you 
out. It is light in weight, easy to carry 
or roll around. The convenient trigger 
switch on the handle saves stooping to 
turn the current on or off. 


And so sturdily and simply is the 
Royal built that it will last a lifetime. 
Every part is guaranteed. It is 
practically troubleproof. 


Ask for a demonstration 


You'll get a new conception of real 
cleanliness, freshness and sweetness in 
your home with a single demonstration 
of the Royal. Clean one rug in any way 
you wish. Then ask the Royal dealer 
to send a Royal Man to clean this same 
rug. (No obligation on your part.) 
Note the amazing results. If you 
don’t know the Royal dealer in your 
vicinity, write us. 

THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 
Continental Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Also manufacturers of 


Royal Hair Cutters and Royal Driers. 


‘ROYAL 


The Electric Cleaner that gets ALL the dirt 


| © 1923, The P. Az Geier Co., Cleveland, O 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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ive your hands the sa: , exqu : 
you give your face — c * 
_ youthful and lovely you can keepthem » 





Housework never yet spoiled 
the beauty of a woman’s hands 


EGLECT—lack ot care—may spoil 
your hands; housework never will, 
if you use the right safeguards. 


The most beautiful hands in the world 
are the courageous, expressive, sensitive 
hands of women who work— 


Hands that sweep, dust, mend, cook, 
dress children, perform all the thousand 
intricate tasks of a home. 


They have the same disciplined beauty 
as an artist’s hands. Often they express a 
woman more truly than her face. 


Don’t let superficial marks of neglect— 
roughness, redness, coarseness of the skin 
—spoil the underlying beauty of your 
hands! Keep the skin smooth and white 
and youthful looking—and then see what 
distinction they really have. 


For women who give their hands 
hard use 


THOUSANDS of women today have found 
a way to keep their hands smooth and 
white as they go about their household 
tasks, without any fear that housework 
will age them and give them a rough 
neglected look. 


They are doing this by means of Jergens 
Lotion, a product in which benzoin and 
almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known, are combined in such 
a way as to heal almost immediately any 
roughness, chapping, or irritation. 

Benzoin has been known to medicine 
from time immemorial for the peculiar 
effect it has in healing the skin and 
stimulating skin repair. Almond softens 
and whitens the skin. 


In Jergens Lotion, benzoin and almond, 
together with other healing ingredients, 
form a clouded silvery liquid which the 
skin absorbs instantly, leaving no disa- 
greeable stickiness. This preparation can- 
not be surpassed for its softening, whiten- 
ing and healing qualities. 


Use Jergens Lotion every time you have 
had your hands in water—and you will 
find that you can give them hard use and 
yet keep them delicate and smooth and 
youthful—lovely to touch or look at. 

You can get Jergens Lotion for 50 cents at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter. Get two bottles 
ata time—keep one on your bathroom shelf to use 
for your face—keep another above the kitchen 
sink, so that it will be convenient whenever you 
have been using your hands for housework. 


A beautiful trial size bottle for 6 cents 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
160 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio . 

For the enclosed 6 cents please send 
me a trial size bottle of Jergens Lotion, 
with the booklet, “Skin Care—your 
skin can be freed from the dangers of 
overloading.” 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 160 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


RMS iso sens 6 akean kee eaon 
Street. 






































another man’s trouble,’’ he said. 
suppose I do, though God knows I’ve tried to, 


a profound note in his voice. 
right to marry her? She has to carry my 
cursed name everywhere. 
woman?” 





at times. 


with people. 
blundered with you. 
a man of great strength in spite of your 
sensitiveness. 
through somehow.” 


for a moment he was transformed. 
fire died down, and the quiet, pale man was 
standing by his hearth and stroking his hair 






After the Verdict 


“You’re altogether too sensitive,” said the 
clergyman, and there was just then a slight 
intentional hardness in his voice. “That really 
is a weakness, if you will forgive me for sayj 
so, and I believe you might overcome it.” 

Bob Herries got up and stood by the fire, 
“It’s awfully difficult for any one to realize 


“T don’t 


I’m trying to now. I want to help, I do want 
to help.” 

“T know you do.” 

“She—your wife—doesn’t her belief in yoy 


help. you? I should have thought it must, 
She’s a splendid creature, I think.” 


“Indeed she is!” Clive said, and there was 
“But had I any 
Is it fair to sucha 
She wishes to. 


“She chose to. Yes, it’s 


| quite fair. A woman who loves a man glories 
in bearing something for him.” 


“She’s made a sacrifice in marrying me, 


I’ve brought into her life the necessity for 
endurance.” 


“And a jolly good thing, too!” exclaimed the 


clergyman, in his sometimes startlingly boyish 
manner. ‘‘You’ve given her a chance to show 
her grit. For heaven’s sake don’t mope about 
that.” 


Clive reddened, and the mask-like look 


returned to his face. 


“CONQUER it, Baratrie! Conquer it! I 


know it’s very easy for a man like me who 


hasn’t your burden on his back to talk. But 
I saw you through the trial, I know what 
you’re capable of, and I feel you aren’t any- 
thing like finished yet. 
masses more of fight than you’ve ever drawn 
out yet. 
you’ve made your effort and you’re pretty 
nearly spent. 


You can draw out 


You think not, I know. You think 


Isn’t that it?” 
“Possibly!” 
“Are you angry with me for my infernally 


plain speaking?” 


After a slight pause Clive said, “No.” 
“That’s good. I’m afraid I’m a tactless man 
But I mean well.” 

He said this with such intense and naive 


earnestness that Clive could not help smiling. 


“T shall always think you a trump, Herries,” 


he said, getting up and putting a foot on the 
fender. 


“One can make awful mistakes in dealing 
I do, I know. I dare say I’ve 
But I do feel that you're 


And I do feel you'll come 
“Well, I don’t see a way out.” 


“There is a way out of everything.” 
“T don’t see how you prove the truth of 


that.” 


“There is, as long as a change of feeling— 


what mystics have named a change of heart— 
can take place in a human being. 
surely not deny that such a change is possible 
in every human being so long as there's life and 
sanity.” 


And you'll 


“So—the way out must come through a 


change of heart!’ said Clive, with a sort ol 
slow irony. 


“The greatest, the most marvelous of all 


changes!” 


“Is:1tp”’ 

“Such a change makes a man new.” 

“Ah!” 

“Do you really doubt that?” } 

“T don’t think one can ever get quite away 


from the old self.” 


“Baratrie, you’ve gone through a lot, but 


there are things, mighty things, that you 
haven’t experienced yet. 
you may be destined to know.” 


There are glories 


Suddenly Bob Herries’ eyes blazed. Just 
Then the 
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“'There— 


that’s what I want 
for Christmas” 


“Make a note of it, Bob— it’s an Armstrong 


Table Stove,” says the host. 


“You'll love it, Helen,” adds the hostess, “this 
was the most useful present I got last Christmas. 
I’ve had such fun with it and saved such a lot of 


time and bother! 


I can easily prepare a whole 


meal right at the table, because it cooks three 
things all at once. I always get breakfast on it, 
and Sunday mornings Tom eats at least a dozen 
waffles—they’re so crisp and tender !” 


“Tsn’t the Armstrong Stove attractive, too!” 
exclaims Helen enthusiastically, “that white enamel 
looks so much nicer with your pretty china and 
linen than metal that tarnishes !” 


Remember the usefulness and beauty of the 
Armstrong Table Stove when you make out your 
Christmas list. 


You'll be interested in “A Week of Menus”— 


send for a copy to-day. 


Electrical dealers in 


your town will be glad to show you the Armstrong 
Table Stove. 


THE ARMSTRONG MBG. CO. 


“ARMSTRONG 


1011 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


TABLE 
STOVE 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Price $12.50 


ee 


Also made for distribu- 
tion in Canada and Great 
Britain by Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
Toronto. 


Waffle Iron $4.00 


This tilting plug, which 
slips on and off, makes 
connecting and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. No 
tugging or jerking. 
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After the Verdict 


| with his left hand, and looking wistful ang 
nearly boyish. 

“I suppose we ought to join our wives,” he 
said. 

“Yes, I think we ought. It’s getting welj 

| on toward one o’clock.” 

“And I’ve got to be up early tomorrow.” 

“Wonder how the fog is?” 

“Let’s look!” 

Herries went to the window, pulled away the 
curtains, touched the string of the blind which 
shot up. 

“Shall I turn off the light for a minute?” 

“Yes, do. Then we shall know.” 

Clive switched off the light. 

“The fog’s absolutely dense, I’m afraid,” 

| said Herries. ‘Worse than ever. I don't 
see how you’re to get home.” 

He pulled down the window. 

“We'd better go to the hall door, hadn’t 
we?” said Clive. “We really must get home 
somehow if it’s possible.” 

But when they confronted the night from 
the rectory doorstep they both knew at once 
that departure was impossible. The fog was 
in complete possession of the sleeping city. 
They could see nothing. And the mystery 
of the fog folded itself about them, seemed to 
feel at their throats as if trying to strangle 
them. 

Herries shut the door. 

“We've got to put you up for the night. 
We can manage it.” 

And so it came about that Clive and Vivian 
slept at the rectory, and breakfasted in the 
rectory dining-room the next morning in 

| evening dress. 
| (To be continued) 


Nuts Salted and Spiced 


(Continued from page 78) 





stove, in the oven, or—perhaps the most 
satisfactory way—in deep fat. For the latter 
method choose any good vegetable oil or fat, 
or, since to some there is no substitute, 
olive oil. Whichever you choose, place it in 
a deep fat kettle and heat to 390° F., using a 
fat thermometer to determine the temperature. 
Make sure that the nuts are free from all 
moisture. Then place a layer of them in the 
bottom of a frying basket. Immerse them in 
the hot fat and fry until a delicate brown. 
This takes about two minutes. Remove them 
immediately from the fat and drain thoroughly 
on absorbent brown paper or paper toweling. 
Then sprinkle them generously with fine 
table salt and spread out to cool and crisp 
before serving. 

In the top-stove browning, for each cupful 
of blanched nuts place about one tablespoonful 
of fat or oil in a hot frying-pan and heat. 
Then distribute the nuts in a thin, even layer 
over the surface of the pan. Fry slowly, 
stirring often, until the nuts are an even, 
delicate brown. Remove them from the pan 
and drain and salt as abo ve. 

Oven browning differs very little from the 
top-stove method. Use the same proportion 
of nuts and fat. Put the nuts in a shallow 
pan containing the hot fat, place in an oven 
registering 350° F., and roast, stirring often, 
until the nuts are a delicate brown. Remove 
the nuts, drain them carefully, and salt. 
Instead of using fat in this method, it is 
possible simply to dip the nuts in the beaten 
white of an egg, then salt and roast in a 350° F. 
oven, stirring often until browned. 

It will add a pleasing variety if, instead 
of serving salted nuts alone, you make 4 

| few spiced nuts. For this, peanuts and al- 

} monds mixed in equal quantities make a good 

' choice. Follow the precedure for salted 
nuts through the browning stage, then for 
each cupful of nuts mix three-fourths tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful each ot 
cinnamon, cloves, and allspice, and sprinkle 
freely over the browned nuts. Allow to 
become cool and crisp before serving. 
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Robbing Pneumonia of 
Its Terrors 
(Continued from page 32) 


heyond the pale of the private physician—for | 
one reason, because a bacteriologic study of | 
the invading pneumonia germ was a prerequi- | 
d few doctors had the facilities. At least | 
four hours were lost even in the hos- | 


site, al 
twenty-10 
pitals using serum. 


Another disadvantage of the serum was the | 
reaction it caused in perhaps seventy percent of | 
the cases, known as “serum sickness.” While | 
serious ordinarily, it manifested itself as a | 
sort of hives decidedly uncomfortable for the | 
atient. Doctors were afraid of the reactions. | 
It was Dr. Huntoon’s belief, when he began | 


not 


his experiments in 1918, that he could take the 
invisible antibodies out of the horse serum 
altogether and place them in a water solution— 


, nice problem indeed, to get hold of something 


that could not be seen or felt and lift it bodily | 


out of its habitat! 


Isolating the Antibodies. 


Dr. Huntoon knew that antibodies and 
bacteria were irreconcilable enemies, and that 
whenever they met they locked together in 
deadly combat. This may be hard to grasp in 
view of the fact that antibodies are invisible— 
yet so, too, the radio is invisible in the air. 
Scientists work with the unseen. 

Now, when the blood containing the artifi- 
cially-produced antibodies was extracted from 
the horse, it contained no pneumonia germs 
whatever, these having been destroyed by the 
antibodies while in the horse’s body. So in 
carrying out his ingenious conception Dr. 
Huntoon proceeded to grow great quantities of 
pneumonia germs in laboratory cultures, and 
these he mixed into the serum containing the 
antibodies. Although he could not see what 
took place, he knew that the antibodies would 
instantly attack the pneumonia bacteria—that 
the two would be hooked together, so to speak. 

Then he was able to get rid of the serum 
itself by a laboratory process, although leaving 
the bacteria and antibody still in the death 
embrace. To put it in fanciful, unscientific 
terms, the antibody, always working under its 
veil of magic invisibility, would not let go. 

Knowing with certainty that he had the 
antibody corralled, he next proceeded to wash 
out the bacteria, leaving the antibody alone in 
the solution of water. About three-quarters of 
the original antibody is lost during this 
process, but the remaining one-quarter is as 
potent as ever. 

And this is the Pneumonia Antibody Solu- 
tion of today—a ferocious enemy of pneumonia, 
but as unfathomable and invisible as ever. 
Dr. Huntoon held up a glass container filled 
with it, in his laboratory at Glenolden, and 
looking through it toward the light I saw what 

appeared to be the purest of water. No 
manufactured medicine, this, but the vast 
power of nature bent to do the physician’s 
bidding! No drug, but bottled Jife, drawn 
from a deeply obscure recess of creation’s 
workshop 

The first tests upon human patients were 
made at Bellevue Hospital in New York in the 
fall of 1920. In this connection it should be 


ractically free from protein matter. Here was | 


MODISH 








said that various agencies have been co- | 


operating in the fight against pneumonia. 


Among them, in addition to Bellevue, are the | 
United States Public Health Service, the Mul- | 


ford Laboratories, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Rockefeller Institute, Cornell Uni- 
versity, and New York Hospital. 

Dr. Russell L. Cecil, of Cornell University’s 
staff, had been appointed by the government as 
a special investigator of pneumonia, and under 
his direction at Bellevue Hospital an extra- 
ordinary series of experiments was made. 
More than a thousand pneumonia patients 
were included in the investigation. The 
results were extraordinary, but only recently 
have the really spectacular possibilities of 
Antibody Solution been made apparent 
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WBeonms Lingerie Supporteur 


ESIGNED for women who love useful jew- 
elry, and who are discriminating about the 
important little details of dress—both seen and 
unseen. It takes the place of those always bother- 
some, and very often embarrassing shoulder-straps. 
And it will not slip. 

The Daintymode Lingerie Supporteur is instant- 
ly adjustable to any desired length, either before or 
after it is in place—a feature enthusiastically praised 
by all wearers. 

The Daintymode is a lingerie accessory difficult 
to resist once you see it, for it is so attractive in 


appearance and so delightfully comfortable to wear. 


At Jewelry Stores and the Larger Department Stores 


Daintymode Lingerie Supporteur 
Made in Gold, Sterling Silver, and Gold Filled, with ornamental, stone- 


set and enamel pins. Sturdily constructed, but web-light in weight. It 
fastens to the underthings or evening gown with spring-tempered, durable 
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Robbing Pneumonia of Ro 
Its Terrors 


through improved methods of administratj 
The mortality rate for pneumonia through Type 
out the United States, including both hospital vg ly 
| and home cases, has long averaged around of oak 
thirty-three percent, or one out of every three Lac J 
| If the indications offered by these later Belleyye affecte 


May we send you 
“CANDLE GLOW,” an 
authoritative and inter- 
esting booklet on candle 
styles, lighting and 
decoration? A post- 


card request brings it. constitt 


iis J 
Dictated by Fashion and Good Taste 


The deepened tone of furniture, tapestries and rugs: 
the satiny glint of silverware and napery; the softening of 
harsh details everywhere—these are some of the charm- 
ing effects you'll notice in the candle-lit living-room, 
dining-room, boudoir, library or reception hall. 

Not only do candles constitute a most important note 
in modern decorative and lighting schemes, but the smart 
hostess finds them a most valuable aid to successful 
entertaining. 


In candles be sure of two things: Correctness and 
quality. You'll make no mistake with Atlantic Candles. 
They’re widely known for their authoritative styles, 
deep-set colorings, purity of materials and unsurpassed 
workmanship. Atlantic Candles burn down evenly in 
dripless “cup” form, with a flame that is flickerless, 
smokeless and odorless. 

Atlantic Candles, labeled as a mark of quality, come in 
all the wanted shapes, sizes and colorings. Hand-dipped 
and moulded. Dealers who keep up with progress have 
them. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 
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tests prove accurate, this general mortality wil] 


' be cut perhaps to eight or ten percent, while the 


percentage of recovery among patients receiy- 
ing antibody on the first or second day will be 
as high as in diphtheria under antitoxin 


| treatment. 


Basing our prediction on the belief of various 
New York physicians who have witnessed the 
results, perhaps the time is near when the doc- 


| tor who fails to apply the new method 


immediately on the diagnosis of pneumonia 


| will find himself in the same position as a 
| physician today who omits antitoxin for 


diphtheria. The use of Pneumonia Antibody 
Solution by the family physician in the home 
will be one of the great outstanding develop- 
ments of this discovery. 

Lobar pneumonia of the pneumococcus 
class comprises four types, easily distin- 
guished under the microscope, in cultures. 

Out of the thousand cases studied at Belle- 


| vue, 917 were classified bacteriologically, and 
| of these, ninety percent showed some type of 


pneumococcus. The remaining ten percent 


| were mostly streptococcus pneumonia. The 


latter germ is quite different from the pneumo- 
coccus and is not affected at all by the Antibody 
Solution. Streptococcus is one cause of s0- 
called “blood poison” maladies. 

In order to understand the tests thoroughly, 
let us imagine these patients before they were 
brought to the hospitals as living in four 
groups of homes. To most of those who knew 
them, these persons were suffering from a 
single disease—pneumonia. Yet to the bac- 
teriologists who afterward made the tests, the 
first group of homes had contained 320 indi- 
viduals infected with Pneumococcus Type I; 
the second group, 150 praeee with Type II; 
the third group, 130 with Type IIT; the fourth, 
231 with Type IV. 

Without burdening you with statistics, it 
will be interesting to discover what happened 
to all these pneumonia sufferers from our 
figurative groups of homes. In reality, 
remember, they came to Bellevue Hospital over 
a period of two years. 


Pneumonia Research 


For the purpose of the pneumonia research, 
they were sent in rotation, as they came in, to 
two sets of wards. Thus John Smith, on 


| arriving on a stretcher and diagnosed as a 


pneumonia case, went to one of six wards 
known as the “Antibody Wards.’’ John Jones, 
the next arrival, went to one of a second group 
of six rooms known as “Control Wards.” For 
our purposes we may call these latter rooms 
“‘Non-Antibody Wards.” ; 

It must be remembered that at this time 
nobody knew just what the Antibody Solution 
would do. So every other pneumonia patient 
was injected with the solution, and every inter- 
vening patient, though otherwise treated in the 
same way, did not get it. 

The results, as shown in the final summary, 


| were almost awe-inspiring in their significance, 


so far as three types of pneumonia were con- 


| cerned. Understand that the following figures 


do not include the more recent experiments, 
which give far more extraordinary results. 
About 22 percent of Type I patients who 


| were not given antibody died. A little over 13 


percent died among those in Type I who 


| received antibody. 


Of Type II, the death-rate of the non- 


antibody patients was 40.3 percent; with the 


antibody patients, 27.7 percent. 
Type III seemed little affected by the treat- 


| ment, the figures showing 40 percent for those 
| who did not get the solution, and 39.7 percent 


for those who did. 
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Robbing Pneumonia of 
Its Terrors 


Type IV, however, showed a marked differ- 
ence—24 percent versus 16.4 percent in favor 
of the Antibody Solution. _ 

Luckily Type III, which was scarcely 
affected by the solution, is the least common, 
constituting only 15.9 percent of the total 


number of cases. 


The work of Dr. Cecil and his associates, | 


including Dr. Lewis A. Conner of New York 
Hospital, was the most elaborate and pains- 
taking of any such research ever conducted in 
hospitals. One attribute of the Antibody 
Solution stood out, however, as especially 
disadvantageous. When injected intraven- 
ously, or directly into the veins, it produced at 


times a severe physical reaction—quite unlike | 


“serum sickness,” but nevertheless presenting 
difficulties. A preliminary report made by Dr. 


Cecil and his co-worker at Bellevue, Dr. Nils | 


P, Larson, covers this reaction in an interesting 
way. I give it in a free translation of the 
technical diction: 

For twenty to forty minutes no effects were 
noticeable. Then the patient shivered and 
rapidly passed into a severe chill, accompanied 
by labored respiration and bluish lips. Com- 
monly he experienced extreme anxiety. Then 
in fifteen to thirty minutes the chill turned into 
fever, which rose rapidly—106 at least, and 
sometimes several degrees: higher. These 
apparently alarming symptoms required hos- 
pital paraphernalia to handle, and seemed to 
prohibit the use of Antibody Solution, as then 
administered, in private practise. 


The Patient’s Reaction 


Within half an hour or an hour from the time 
the Antibody Solution entered the patient’s 
system, the temperature began to fall rapidly 
and the perspiration was very heavy—lasting 
several hours sometimes. Then usually the 
temperature reached normal or went below. 
Sometimes there was a slight rebound, but in 
the majority of cases the disease was conquered. 
The average number of injections was three and 
six-tenths, and the total amount of Antibody 
Solution used for each patient was.about 222 
cubic centimeters, or in the terms understand- 
able in the household, about fifty-six 
teaspoonfuls. 

In the more recent series of experiments at 


Bellevue, Dr. Cecil has injected the Antibody | 


Solution subcutaneously—beneath the skin, 
and usually in the region of the thigh—and the 
reactions have been done away with virtually 
altogether. This marks another great step in 
the use of antibody, and the preliminary report 


by Drs. Cecil and Larsen, entitled “Clinical and | 


Bacteriologic Studies of 1000 Cases of Lobar 
Pneumonia, With Special Reference To . .. 
Pneumococcus Antibody Solution,” is already 
out of date. This report was read before the 
American Medical Association at St. Louis in 
1922, and published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

The Antibody Solution has been recognized 
by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association as being of 
value to the individual physician, and its status 
has the endorsement of the United States 
Government, through a license for its 
preparation. 

Isaw Dr. Cecil in his laboratory at Bellevue, 
and received emphatic assurance of his great 
faith in the Antibody Solution. Beyond this, 
he preferred to make no announcement 
supplementing the one already published. His 
attitude was in deference to the usual ethics of 
the medical profession that such statements 
should first be given to medical organizations 
and periodicals. 

The work of Dr. Huntoon at Glenolden, 
however, and that of Dr. Cecil and his associ- 
ates in New York, has made a profound 
Sensation among the group of scientific men 
who know the facts. It is almost certain that 
Antibody Solution will be in general use by the 
winter of 1923-24, if it can be produced in 
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Can You Keep Your Home 
Warm This Winter? 


OU can answer this question now. Wholesome 
warmth and cheer are always yours, instantly at 
your command, when your home is equipped with 


Welsback,, 


GAS HEATERS 


‘“‘THE MOST HEAT FOR THE LEAST MONEY” 


They are the final word in auxiliary heating comfort. There is 
no trouble, no odor. Aconvenient self-lighter banishes the need 
for matches. You can dress each morning in comfort in spite 
of urgent need to save your coal; eat breakfast warmed by sun- 
like heat; keep the rooms you use at the proper temperature all 
day long; and spend the evening hours before a glorious, steady fire. 


The Welsbach Company is obviously the best fitted to manu- 
facture gas heaters. The experience and knowledge gained in 
thirty years of making the finest gas burners have resulted in a 
heater unsurpassed in the volume of its warmth and the economy 
of its gas consumption. Welsbach Heaters are designed to give 
you the direct benefit of every unit of heat generated. Their 
odorless warmth is instantly at your command. Every feature 
in their construction is put there for convenience and economy; 
every feature is essential to efficient service. 


WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, N. J. 
Member American Gas Association 







Eight Welsbach models enable you to select 
just the heater for your particular needs. 
Beautiful fireplace models equipped with 
andirons, and easily handled portables, range 
in price up to $40 east of the Mississippi. 


A Welsbach demonstration at your gas com- 
pany or dealer will give you practical proof 
of Welsbach quality and value. 





Bake with Fresh Air 


~THE MODERN WAY TO BETTER COOKERY 


Thousands of women have 
found in this Estate Gas Range 
the real secret of fine cookery 

an absolutely dependable 
oven. 


In this Estate oven—note the 
difference—the baking is actu- 
ally done in sterilized, fresh air. 
The air in which the gas burns 
circulates all around the oven, 
but no fumes of gas combus- 
tion can possibly touch the 
food. 


Your heart’s desire—really 
uniform oven heat 


No need to keep opening this 
oven door for a peep at the 


baking. No need to shift pans 
about. Estate Ranges have the 
ThermEstate Oven Heat Con- 
trol, if desired, to fix the oven 
temperature required. But 


Estate construction itself, with- 


out the ThermEstate, insures 
even temperature all through 
the oven—all points equally 
hot. Note that this fresh-air 
construction is found only in 
Estate Gas Ranges. 


Send for free booklet —‘‘Fresh 
Air Baking and Roasting’’ 


It gives you the whole story of 
baking with fresh, sterilized air. 


Your dealer or gas company has Estate Gas 
Ranges ina wide variety of styles and sizes. Some 
finished in sparkling white enamel, with nickel- 
plated trimmings, some in semi-enamel. They will 
gladly explain Estate principles in more detail 


Odslale 


GAS RANGES 


Robbing Pneumonia of 
Its Terrors 


sufficient quantities. At present the difficy}; 
of production are such et the cost rr 
material for treating a case of pneumonia is 
between $30 and $100. Undoubtedly this will 
be heavily reduced in time, as improvements in 
manufacture and the solution itself are 
worked out. Dr. Huntoon is still actively 
engaged at Glenolden in experiments. Prob. 
ably the time will come when the remedy will 
be within the means of free hospitals. It wil] 
not be a privately-owned remedy, but will be 
open to general use under regulations calculated 
to maintain its standard. 

Large sums have been spent by the various 
agencies engaged in the pneumonia work. 
Altogether several hundred thousand dollars 
have been put into the study of pneumonia and 
in the hospital experiments. Perhaps never 
before has the fact been illustrated so graphi- 
cally that the death-rate from disease can be cut 
tremendously through scientific work backed 
| by the government and by capital. 





One Physician’s Opinion 
A NEW YORK physician not connected 
directly with the research work at Bellevue 
or New York hospitals, but familiar with it, 
gives me this opinion: 

“The evolution of the pneumonia serum into 
the Antibody Solution has an immense 
significance in our homes. The Antibody 
Solution has broken down the barriers that 
stood in the way of antibody treatment by the 
general practitioner. 

| “The principal use of pneumonia serum was 
against Type I pneumonia, and in order to 
determine the identity of Type I cases it was 
necessary to make cultures from the lung 

| discharges of the patients. This was impossible 

| except in well-equipped hospitals or in the 

| laboratories of specialists. 

| “The Antibody Solution, however, may be 

‘ used as a polyvalent injection against all four 

| types, without any bacteriological study. 

| “One great danger of pneumonia has always 
been delay in diagnosis and treatment, and 
with Antibody Solution available I believe it 
will be almost criminal to wait and let the 
disease get a start.” 

Dr. Cecil, in a talk at the Philadelphia 
College of Medicine last February, said: 

“The advantages of this preparation are: 

“First, it is polyvalent; that is, aimed 
against the three fixed types of pneumococcus; 
and has shown itself of distinct value in the 

| treatment of Type IV . . . The typing of 
| the sputum is no longer absolutely necessary, 
| and treatment may be instituted as soon as the 
| diagnosis of lobar pneumonia has been made. 
“second, the Antibody Solution is practically 
| free from horse protein . . . This removes a 
great source of worry for the physician and 
| discomfort to the patient, and there is no 
| reasonable limit to the amount of Antibody 
| Solution that can be administered. 

“Third, the Antibody Solution contains a 
certain amount of pneumococcus protein which 
| may conceivably act in the capacity of a 
vaccine. : 

“Fourth, the fact that it is a water solution 
renders it very soluble and easy to absorb, and 
| possibly presents the immune substance to the 
| body in a form more acceptable than that of 
serum.” 

Underlying this scientific attack upon 
pneumonia is the great romance of battle 
between a microscopical underworld of disease 
on the one hand, and an unseeable world of 





immunity on the other. This gigantic struggle 


| ever rages in our bodies, vet we see its results 


either in recovery or when the disease under- 
world gains the fatal mastery. ; 
The modern treatment of infectious disease 
is indeed a strange and fascinating story, hav- 
ing its basis in this everlasting battle. The 
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Robbing Pneumonia of 
Its Terrors 


body is a complete animal. Probably within 
each cell are smaller primordial cells never 
revealed by a microscope. We are made up of 
cell colonies, all subjugated to the general pur- 
se, but none the less forms of animal life with 
something of individual being. In a sense, 
these cells may possess attributes vaguely akin 
to intelligence. Their wars against the enemy 
germs are weird manifestations of this. 

Among the chief fighters of disease germs in 
man are so-called “wandering” cells, which are 
the white corpuscles of the blood, or the 
leucocytes. They are of animal nature, and in 
a fanciful way we may call them expert 
swimmers. One authority expresses the view 
that in good health the white cells do ‘not 
remain in the blood to any great extent, but 
take things quietly in the tissues. With a good 
imagination we can see these creatures lying on 
the shores that border this wonderful river— 
our own blood stream; and whén-they get the 
alarm that disease germs are approaching they 
spring up by the million, leap into the stream, 
and swim to the danger point. 

We seldom think of body cells as having 
power to propel themselves through the tissues, 
yet the wandering corpuscles do have this 
ability. To accomplish it, they distort them- 
selves into arm-like shapes which penetrate the 
flesh. With the microscope, they may be seen 
moving, perhaps carrying fragments of 
bacteria. 

Through the microscope body cells of many 
shapes may be seen, jelly-like, and usually 
enclosed in a membrane. Various organs of 
each cell are visible, the head being called the 
centrosome. One theory of biology presents 
the speculation that the cells in the brain may 
communicate with cells throughout the body 
by a vast system of wire-like extensions. 

A cell usually reproduces by splitting into 
two cells, a million descendants of one parent 





springing up in a day. They specialize in | 
different parts of the body-building work; the | 
same groups of cells that build and maintain the | 


heart would be quite incompetent in the brain. 
Some cells are architects, some engineers; 
some merely the artisans who work as directed. 


The Daily Battle 


Could anything be more marvelous than the 
exactitude with which the cells build a human 
body and keep it in repair—always following 
the superhuman preciseness of measurement, 
and repeating over and over their processes and 
proportions? It is still beyond our power of 
comprehension. 

On the other hand, we find the disease 
bacteria—for all bacteria are not disease germs 
—continually destroying or attempting to 
destroy this marvelous work of the cells. 
Between these two infinitesimal but colossal 
forces comes the bacteriologist and physician, 
ever probing and evolving new truths from the 
mysteries of nature—developing new means of 
Waging the never-say-die fight against these 
tiny demons of disease. 

The ability of some kinds of body cells to 
devour the enemy bacteria—which are some- 
times classed as vegetables and sometimes as 
animals—is the trait of which bacteriologists 
take advantage, in one way or another, in their 
work against not only pneumonia but other 
terrible maladies. The word phagocytes— 
another name for the leucocytes, or white 
corpuscles, but sometimes designating the 
white corpuscles and fixed cells together— 
means the “eating cells.” 

But the task of eating and digesting disease 
germs 1s often too much for the body cells. 
Like human beings, they get indigestion, and 
therefore must have something to assist in the 
preparation—we might call it in some instances 
cooking—of the invading disease germs. 

So nature supplies the antibodies, which 
multiply enormously when the body is attacked 

y disease. They have been likened to the 
Polsonous gases used in the late war. 


















Does your disinfectant 























really disinfect? 


O DOUBT you regularly dis- 
N infect all those places in 
your home where germs can 
breed—those danger spots which 
soap and water alone can never 
make healthily clean. 

Nowadays every careful house- 
wife knows that this is a vital 
sanitary safeguard. She knows 
that she must purify those dark, 


damp or hidden places—sinks, | 


wash bowls, toilet bowl, closets, 
refrigerator—all nooks and cran- 
nies where sunlightcannot purify. 
So in the modern home a disin- 
fectant has become as 
indispensable as soap. 

But— 

Does the disinfectant 
you use thoroughly and 
effectually disinfect? 

The effectiveness of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant 
in thoroughly destroy- 
ing harmful germ life 
is proved by its use in 
leading hospitals every- 
where. Years of dem- 


hygiene. 
irritate. 


cleansing. 


As an antiseptic for 
personal hygiene 
(One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart of water) 
“Lysol” is the ideal 
antiseptic for feminine . 

i In proper 1S 

does not 

In fact, it is 

soothing as well as 


solution it 


The use of “Lysol” 
for this purpose is due 
to the realization of 
women everywhere that 
antiseptic personal 
cleanliness is 
guard of health. 





onstrated results and unvary- 
ing uniformity have made it a 
standard disinfectant. 

One reason for “‘Lysol’”’ Disin- 
fectant’s effectiveness is its com- 
plete solubility in water. If you 
were to exdmine under the 
microscope a_ solution made 
by pouring “Lysol” into water 
and stirring well, you would see 
that every single drop is clear 
and transparent; there are no 
undissolved globules. 

Each and every drop of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant solution (in 
proper proportion as 
given in the direc- 
tions) has 100 percent. 
germ-killing power. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant 
neutral as well as 
completely soluble. It 
contains no free acid 
nor free alkali. Diluted 
in the correct propor- 
tions, it is non-caustic. 

All drug stores sell 
‘Lysol’ Disinfectant, 


a safe- 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicn St., New Yorg City 


Sole Distributors: LEN & Fink, Inc., New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


ComPLeETE directions for use are in every package. 
The genuine “Lysol? Disinfectant is put up only 
in brown glass bottles containing 3,7 and 16 ounces; 
each bottle is packed in a yellow carton. The 3- 
ounce bottle also comes in a special non-breakable 
upon 


package for travelers. Insist 
genuine “Lysol” Disinfectant. 
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For household and personal use 


In using advertisements see page 4 


































































ball-bearing motor that 
2S;}| runs-with purring smooth- 
=ae—||ness. cA powerful 
| motor directing all its power 
to suctioning up dirt. 
A brush, motor-driven ,to 
pick up threads and loosen 
caked grit. Superb con- 
struction in every detail. 
Unsurpassed in the effi- 
ciency of the double action 
that cleans cleaner/ 
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| || % ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO DEPT. 311 


Distributed in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Ltd., and the Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 





_ Please send me free color-booklet describing the PREMIER 
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Robbing Pneumonia of 
Its Terrors 


The cells composing the attacked tissues 
appear to be the first source of antibodies— 
they begin as soon as invaded to manufacture 
these unseen forces, or energy, or whatever you 
choose to call antibodies. 

There are at least four kinds of antibodies 
each bearing a scientific name which may be 
omitted here. Some types kill bacteria oyt. 
right—as a man might stab an assailant—anq 
neutralize their poisons; others dissolve them: 
others clump them so they can not do their 
deadly work; and still others prepare them to 
be eaten and digested by the leucocytes. Some 


days, when you feel tired and out of sorts, it 


may be the fight going on between the cells and 
their antibody agents on one side, to destroy 
incipient pneumonia germs gathering for the 
attack. Tomorrow you may feel all right— 
the cells and antibodies have won. 

The population of the world would be wiped 
out were it not for natural immunity within 
the body to resist disease micro-organisms. If 
this resistive force were sufficient in all: cases, 


| disease would quickly be eliminated by nature. 


This not being the case, science has undertaken 
the stupendous work of stimulating artificially 
the forces within the body, and of transplant- 
ing antibodies propagated in the blood of 
animals, 

Another method of artificially establishing 
immunity is vaccination, or the inoculation of 
the patient with the virus of the disease itself 
in an attenuated or altered form—as used in 
the prevention of smallpox and rabies. What 
person bitten by a mad dog would refuse the 
Pasteur treatment? To be sure, some do 
refuse smallpox vaccination. Some no doubt 
will refuse pneumonia antibodies. To have full 
faith in the great discoveries of science one 
needs to study at first hand its achievements 

Then again an immunizing method is used 
that employs killed bacteria instead of the 
living virus. These dead germs are compara- 
tively harmless, yet they excite the production 
of antibodies, just as we have seen in the horse. 
Typhoid fever has thus been eliminated from 
the armies of the world. 

And now the antibodies which will soon be 
available for every physician promise to cut 
to the minimum pneumonia, which strikes 
down the strong man in his prime, the happy 
mother and the child. It is one of the happiest 
promises ever made by science to mankind. 


Sister Priscilla 


Directions: Provide yourself with a pair 
of scissors and a rubber band. It is best to 
paste the whole page on a heavy piece of paper 
or cambric and put it under a weight to dry 
before cutting out. Cut the two slits marked 
A and B on the lower edge of the doll. From 
the back of the doll insert one end of the rubber 
band in slit A and the other end through slit B 
and slip a bow through each loop to keep it 
from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll and they will make cunning little legs for 
Priscilla to dance about with. 

Note: See the illustration in the upper 
left-hand corner of the page. 

So that your fingers will appear to be the 
same length, roll one end of the paper shoes 
around and paste on or near the dotted line 
according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs that you have cut out 
carefully remove the rubber band and insert 
the tabs A and B in the slits A and B from the 
back of the doll. ; 

By pasting the end of the tab below the slit 
in the back of the hats, they will fit very 
firmly on Sister Priscilla’s head. The school 
bag is attached by bending back on the dotted 
line near the end of the handle and slipping 
into the slit marked by dotted lines in the left 
hand. Attach the bow by slipping the tab 
through the slit marked by the dotted line 
the hair 
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From a painting by Victor C. ANDERSON 





“Put on your overcoat— 


we’re going into the parlor” 


, N MANY HOMES a trip with Arco a is not only best but 


from one room to the next You need no over- cheapest. Thousands of owners 
t coat in Mr. Butler’s 





room is like passing from the Sad testify that ARCOLA is rapidly 
: Torrid to the Arctic zone. “1 AM using my ARCOLA paying back its cost in the fuel 
. . ; ’ now for the second winter. ° 
The wind determines which side Cortaqnsinnandnons it saves. 
of the house is hot and which When we had stoves we es ae 
: had to close off a part of Life is short; don’t shiver through 
cold. And the family spends the our home. But now it’s ig , 
winter huddling over a register Seeman Soe ae yee it. Send today for the finely illus- 
Reino sosee eo g oie Butler, trated book about Arcota. It 
3 ia ale gives you all the facts and tells 
It’s all so unnecessary. how simply and easily ArcoLa 


can be installed without disturb- 
ance to the family. It’s worth 
sending for. 


For Arcota, connected with an 
American Radiator in each room, 
can warm your home as evenly 
and perfectly as our larger heat- 
ing plants warm mansions and 
larger buildings all over the 
world. And radiator warmth 


NN eS 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ivrat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 


g 104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 147 816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


In using advertisements see page 4 227 


Simply send your name on a post- 
card to either address below; find 
out with what asmall investment 
you can be warm in every room. 












Say It With Comfys | 


* ELCOME HOME” takes on . 

a deeper significance, especi- | a/ 
ally on a cold, rainy night, when iy 
there is a pair of Comfys handy to 
back up your greeting. 











If they are genuine Comfys, the satisfaction 
they give goes further than mere comfort 
to the feet. They please equally because 
of the remarkable way they keep their 
shapely, smooth-fitting appearance, long 
after ordinary slippers become worn and 









“sloppy.” 








made the first Comfys, we have kept faith 
with the American public by staunch ad- 
herence to the highest standard of work- f 
manship and material. If you could see : 
how carefully they are made, how jealously 
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‘ 
For over forty years, since Daniel Green 1% 
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. . . i 
our standards of material and inspection are i 
guarded, you would cease to wonder that } 
genuine Comfys will outwear two or three 1 
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pairs of ordinary slippers, and maintain f ¥ 
their good looks to the last. 3 
7 
4 ‘ 
The most important thing to remember ed 
when you buy felt slippers is the famous i; 
Daniel Green label, found in each pair of i? oA 
genuine Comfys. if 3 ; 
? 
3 itt 
= at s, $e sey 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE COMPANY | ?3 ore 
DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK + ey 
New York SALes OrFIce: CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 3° i, @e 
116 East 13TH S1 189 West MApison 81 , Sag ‘ 
Boston SALES OFFICE: # 3 
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We alsc make an at- { 
| tractive line of Comfy 






Boudoirs, D’Ors Lys 
and Mules in many 
shades of Satin. bro- 
cade and various 











































leathers. Also luxu- 

— eee and } f 
Breakfast Boots. | . 
oe Look for our name } 5 
on the sole of each | ; 
slipper. | ¢ 
Daniel Green || ; 

Boudoir | 

(GLEE | “When Buying Slippers Slippers | 


Say That You Mean— 
Comfys Made Only by 
Daniel Green.” 
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Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 
(Continued from page 35) 


“What a foolish question, Jimmy! ; 
When he came, the next evening, he did not 
smile as he greeted her. He kissed her rather 
absent-mindedly, then silently took off his 
hat and coat. Dale shot him a quick glance. 
She wondered if he eae or if something 
re wrong at the otice. 
Well” he er slowly. ‘What about it? 
Did you speak to Mr. Edgar? How much— 












ou?” : “ 
Dale smiled. “They’re paying me fifty 
dollars now, and in a couple of months, if 
things go well, they'll raise me to sixty-five. 
| Isn't that fine? You know, I’ve been making 
F out a list of things I’d like to buy sometime— 
| anew silk dress, and a fur coat and—” She 
stopped abruptly. “Why, Jimmy, what’s 
| the matter?” 
He was staring at her fixedly, a queer look 
 — inhis blue eyes. : ; 

“Sixty-five dollars! Why, that’s what I’m 
making now—” 

“Why, so it is!’ For a moment she stared 
back, then she laughed, “Oh, well, by the 
time I’m making that, you’ll be pulling down 
seventy-five dollars or a hundred!” She laid 
her hand gently on his arm. ‘“What’s the 
idea of standing? Come and sit down and be 
sociable, won’t you, dear?” 

But he did not move. He did not even 
smileather. “Dale,” he said slowly, seriously, 
“do you remember what we planned to do 
when I got my next raise?” 

Dale grew serious, too. “Why, of course, 
dear,” she answered, softly, looking into his 
face. “We're going to be married.” 

“You're sure you want to?” 

“Why, Jimmy, don’t be foolish! 

I do!” 




















Of course, 







Hs arms stole around her. “I know it seems 
like a long while. I didn’t think it would 

be so long when I asked you, Dale. I thought 

Td have all that money paid off by now, and 

then mother’s being sick and all that and—” 

< “The ring,” she whispered. “I’m afraid that 
set you back some.” 

“Oh, well, I wanted you to have it. But I 
don’t know how long it will be, Dale. Some- 
how things don’t seem to be going awfully well 
at the office. I’m afraid—Do you mind 
waiting?” Anxiously he peered into her face. 

“Of course, I don’t mind waiting, dear,” she 















“Td wait for you forever—only—I was just 
thinking, why should we wait? I’ve got a good 
job and—” 

His arms fell away from her. “You mean— 
get married and you keep on working?” 

“Why, yes; lots of people do it nowadays. 










and for your sister and—” 

“No!” His voice rang out harshly. 

She started at the tone. “Why, Jimmy!” 

“No, I tell you, no! When I marry, I’m 
going to support my wife. I’m not going to 
have her helping me look after my family! Of 









making. I probably won’t be able to give you 
new silk dresses every week and fur coats 
and all that, but I guess you'll just have to 
stand it.” 


“Jimmy! don’t talk like that! I don’t care 
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thinking about that at all. I was just thinking 
that it was a long while to wait, and that we’re 
F Setting older, Jimmy. I just want every min- 
} ute with you I can have, darling. And I don’t 
sce why you should mind my working. Lots of 
4 ° do it. I just thought it would help out, 


‘ “Well, I do mind! When I marry you, Dale, 
fe going to give you a home, a real home. 
And I will, I will some day! V’llget along! I'll 


work harder! I’ll make good—” He clenched 















he hesitated over the words, “—are they giving | 


whispered in answer, her cheek against his. | 














» And then we'd have plenty of money for every- | 
| — thing, to finish paying that horrid old money, | 


course, I know that when you marry me, you’ll | 
probably miss all this money you’ve been | 


é whether I have a fur coat or not. I wasn’t 


Os: 


B 





When you come to the harvest season of 
life, will you have a bountiful crop of things 
worth while? Will full granaries mean se- 
curity and contentment for yourself and 
your family? On the seeds you sow and 
the soil you choose depends your harvest. 


Uncle Sam has a plan which enables you 
to plant your dollars in Treasury Savings 
Certificates now and see them grow in 
value each month. No risk. No loss 
through market fluctuations. No anxiety 
about security. No danger from loss or 
theft or depreciation. 


All these advantages can be yours. Pay 
$20.50 now for a $25 United States Treas- 
ury Savings Certificate and you will re- 
ceive $25 at the end of five years. Or pay 
$82 now for a $100 Certificate and re- 
ceive $100 at the end of five years. Or 
pay $820 now fora $1,000 Certificate and 
receive $1,000 at the end of five years. 
Should you need your money in the mean- 
time, the Treasury will redeem your 
Certificates at any time, at their redemp- 
tion value. 

Plant the seeds of prosperity now where 
they will grow in absolute security. Apply 
for as many Certificates as you can today. 
Plan to buy more every month. The book- 
let, “‘How Other People Get Ahead,’’ 
gives you full information. Fill out and 
mail the coupon below for your copy. 





at will Your Harvest be? 


Nine Advantages 


1. Treasury Savings Certificates 
are direct obligations of the 
United States Government 
and are absolutely safe. 


2. Mature five years from date of 
issue, but may be cashed at any 
time if you need the money. 


3. Issued in denominations of 
$25, $100 and $1,000, and sold 
on a discount basis for $20.50, 
$82, $820, respectively. 


4. Yield about 4 per cent, com- 
pounded semi-annually, if held 
to maturity, or about 3 per cent 
simple interest if cashed before 
maturity. 


5. Registered in your name at 
the Treasury Department in 
Washington, and absolutely se- 
cure against loss or theft. 


6. Exempt from normal Federal 
Income Tax, and from all State, 
county and local taxation—ex- 
cept estate and inheritance taxes. 


7. Cannot be called before 


maturity. 


8. Not subject to market fluctu- 
ations, but constantly increase 
in value. 


9. Offer an excellent way to in- 
vest a definite part of your sal- 
ary. An application blank will 
be sent you the first of each 
month upon request. 


UNITED ‘STATES -GOVERNMENT 
SAVINGS - SYSTEM 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Three Ways to Buy Treasury 
Savings Certificates 

1. Buy them from the U. S. 
Government Savings System, 
Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
2. Buy them at your Post Office. 
3. Buy them through your bank 
or at any Federal Reserve Bank 


Name..---.- 


or branch. i iacttticiicascrcinsaia 


CIE 5 carseat teneicaaaiciremice 
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Fill out and mail this Opportunity Coupon today 
U. S. Government Savings System 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 
Please send me the new bocklet, ‘‘How Other 
People Get Ahead.** 





Pillsbury’s Bran Muffins 


Beat together until creamy 1 tablespoon 
shortening, 1 egg and )2 cup sugar; dis 
solve 114 teaspoons baking soda in 2 
cup boiling water and add to 2 cups 
lukewarm sour milk or buttermilk; add 
2 cups Pillsbury’s ‘Health Bran, 2 cups 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 2 scant teaspoons 
salt and 1 teaspoon baking powder; mix 
thoroughly with egg and sugar mixture. 
Bake 20 minutes in hot oven. If sweet 
milk is used, omit soda and add 2 addi- 
tional teaspoons baking powder. 


5O%Zmore for 
your money 


you eat bran, the natural food-lax- 

ative? And have you tried Pillsbury’s 

Health Bran? Pillsbury’s is xatural bran 

from selected wheat—Nature’s cleansing 

roughage «n Nature’s most healthful form — 

unimpaired in its laxative quality, and deli- 
cious in bran foods of every sort. 


Because it is zatural bran—unsweetened, 
uncooked and unadulterated — Pillsbury’s 
has the added advantage of economy. You 
get 50 per cent more for your money in the 
big Pillsbury package. 


The large, coarse, clean Pillsbury flakes, 
sterilized and packed air-tight, may be served 
in scores of tempting ways—cooked or un- 
cooked, with cream and sugar—sprinkled on 
other foods— made into delicious golden- 
brown bran muffins, cookies and bread. Fol- 
low the special recipes on the Pillsbury 
package. Buy it from your grocer today, 
Send for our new Pillsbury’s Health Bran 
recipe book, 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour - Pancake Flour 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour - Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


‘Pillsbury’s 
Health Bran 


One of the family 
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Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


his hands, then relaxing, added in a whisper 
“If you’ll only wait, Dale, only wait.” ; 

She put her arms around his neck. “Jimmy 
didn’t I say I’d wait forever? You know | 
love you, dear, and don’t talk as if you weren't 
getting on. You are! You’ve done awfully 
well this year with all these extra demands upon 
you. and—” 

“Not so well as you,” he whispered. “This 
néw job of yours—” : 

There was a queer note in his voice. | 
startled Dale. For a momenta little suspicion 
a horrid little thought, crossed her mind, but 
she brushed it away. 

“Oh, that was just luck!” she said, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

After that, Dale’s life went along much in the 
same old routine, office in the morning, Jimmy 
in the evening; and yet there was a difference. 
a queer, little, subtle difference. She could not 
make out exactly what it was, but life was 
changed. Of course, there was her job with its 
new responsibilities, and she was working hard, 
throwing herself into it with all her mind and 
energy, but it was not that. She had always 
worked hard. And Jimmy seemed the same. 
dear, awkward, slow-moving. He smiled at 
her and kissed her when he came to see her, 
He smiled and kissed her when he bade her 
good-night, and on Saturday evenings he took 
her to the theater, and as always she remon- 
strated lovingly, tenderly, at the price he paid 
for the tickets. And yet Dale could not help 
feeling that he was different, too, that some- 
thing had come between them. 


LWAYS she had discussed her work with 
him, had told him of the day’s happenings 
at the office, but when she began to talk eagerly 
of the problems and difficulties of her new job, 
he did not seem so interested. He sat on the 
sofa, staring straight before him. “Yes,” he 
would say, ‘“‘No,” and then, “Myers came into 
the office today—” and he would begin to talk 
about his own work. And somehow a little 
pain would come into Dale’s heart. “Am I 
boring him?” she would think, ‘‘He always 
used to want to hear.” 

And when things went wrong, and she burst 
out, eager for his sympathy, “I did the foolish- 
est thing today at the office. I don’t know 
what was the matter with me, and Mr. Edgar 


| jumped on me a bit—” he did not put his arms 
| around her, as he once had, and say: “Oh, 
| everybody makes mistakes in business. You 


mustn’t mind that.” Instead, he remarked 
“Well, that certainly was a bone. I should 
think you would have known better.” And 


| Dale’s heart sank. 


And when things went well, when she said to 
him, bubbling over with enthusiasm: “Jimmy, 
you should see our June number. It’s just 
fine, and Mr. Edgar seemed pleased with it,” 
he did not smile at her: “Say, that’s grand! 
Didn’t I tell you you could do it?” Instead, he 
lapsed into a heavy silence. 

“He doesn’t seem to care any more,” 
thought Dale. ‘He always used to be inter- 
ested in what I did.” And hard upon that 
thought came another: ‘Perhaps he doesn't 
care for me, perhaps he doesn’t love me any 
more! Perhaps he’s changing his mind— 
Perhaps—” 

But there were other times when Jimmy was 
the same old Jimmy: one Sunday afternoon in 


| spring, when they went down to the beach 


together and walked for miles, watching the 
blue water and the breakers. When they got 
back to her apartment that night, he put his 
arms around her. 

“Oh, Dale, I’m not good enough for you, not 
half good enough, but you do love me, don't 
you?” 

“Jimmy, of course T do, darling.” 

As she undressed that night, she smiled at 
herself in the mirror. “It’s been a wonderful 
day, a wonderful day—” : 

Suddenly she stopped short. Her smile 
faded, and she stared wide-eyed at her own 
reflection. “Why, I never told him about 
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Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


what Mr. Edgar said yesterday—I never men- 
tioned the office—I wonder—I wonder—if 
that’s why—" 

She did not finish the thought, but. after 
that, she gradually fell into the habit of not 
mentioning the office. Jimmy was so much 
more like himself when she didn’t; his old smile 
came more quickly to his face; it was almost as 
if he loved her more. And yet the thought 
hurt her that there was something in the world 
of which she could not talk to Jimmy, and 
something, too, that was so close to her, so 
much a part of her life. 

“Qh, what’s happened?” she cried to herself | 
more than once. “What’s happened to us? 
Everything was so wonderful, and now—and | 

” 
now— 

Nervously she twisted the ring on her | 
finger, and the diamond seemed to gleam at | 
her mockingly. 

Then came one evening when Jimmy did not 
kiss her when he arrived. He did not even 
smile at her. 

She started back. Her heart gave a leap. 
“Jimmy, what’s the matter?” 

He faced her, erect, almost grim. “I 
got that raise today, Dale. Will you marry 
me?” His tone was cold, quite different 
from the first time he had put that question. 

“You don’t need to say that, Jimmy,” she 
answered quickly. “If you’ve changed your 
mind and don’t love me any more, please say so 
right away, and let’s get this business over 
with.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind. What put 
that idea into your head? Have you changed 
yours, by any chance?” 

“Why, of course I haven’t! Is that the 
trouble? Did you think I had? Why, 
Jimmy, I love you just as much as ever.” 

She was very close to him, smiling into his 
face. But he did not put his arms around 
her. 

“All right, then. Will you give up your job 
and marry me ds soon as we can?” 

She blinked. “Give up my job?” she re- | 
peated. | 

The smile left her face. She stared at him. 

“Yes, give up your job. That was the 
arrangement, wasn’t it? I thought you under- 
stood that you weren’t to keep on working | 
after we were married.” 

“Yes, I understood that, Jimmy,” she spoke 
slowly, “and I don’t particularly want to keep 
on working after we’re married, but I couldn’t 
give up my job just now.” 

“Why?” He threw the question at her. 





“WV/ELL, first of all,” she still spoke slowly, in 

a low voice, trying to keep calm, “first of 
all, I don’t think it would be quite fair to them. 
They’ve given me this chance, they’ve taken | 
the time to break me in—” 

_He interrupted her rudely. “Nonsense! 
They can get somebody to take your place as 
easy as not!” | 

The implication of the words did not escape 
Dale. Her cheeks flushed. 

“Well, then, I don’t want to give it up,” she 
said quickly, throwing back her head. “At 
least, not now. I’ve worked so hard at it. I 
want to stick at it until I’ve made good, until | 
I’ve really put it across, until I’ve been at it 
long enough to know that I could do it.” 

“You mean—you love your job better than | 
you do me?” 

“Jimmy!” She stared at him. “I must 
keep cool,” she was thinking, “I must keep 
cool. He’s angry.” 

“Why, Jimmy, you know that isn’t true. | 
You know I love you more than anything. 
But don’t you understand, dear? Can’t you 
understand? I’ll give up my job later, but | 
I can’t just now. I can’t.” 

“If you really loved me, you would,” he 
burst out. “You’d throw it over in a minute. 
But you don’t! 
about me. All you care about is getting on 
and earning more money and making a success 
of it. That’s all you care about—money and 





You don’t care a whoop | 








Electric Waffle Iron, $15 


Make ite" 
MANNING-BOWMAN GIFT 


There is nothing that will gladden the heart 
of a woman like an electric cooking utensil. 
Give her a convenient, helpful electric device, 
but be sure it is a Manning-Bowman. She 
will appreciate its extra fine finish and un- 


usual beauty of design. 
Manning-Bowman electric utensils are not 





Electric Table Stove, 


— os a only attractive in appearance but they are as 

With a Waffle Iron, efficient, economical and useful as inventive 

= Ask for No. genius can make them. Each device is 

s at equipped with the latest invention to make it 
convenient. 


The M-B utensils illustrated here make 
ideal gifts. 


See these attractive looking and useful gifts 
at electric shops, department stores, jewelers 
and gift shops. Ask also to see the famous 
Hotakold vacuum bottles, carafes and jugs. 
Remember, when you are buying an electric 
household device, 





Electric Pot Percolator, 
$15.00. Ask for No. 





MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of Household and Table Appointments in 
Nickel Plate, Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 


anning- 


owiman»n 


Quality 
Ware 


In using advertisements sée page 4 
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Reversible Door 
Toaster, turns the toast, 
$8.00. Ask for No. 1225. 





Electric Urn Percolator 
Set, $29.50. Ask for 
No. 234930. 











Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


e success. Haven’t you had enough of it 
nus ua 1 ts ‘ i |already? Here you’re getting almost as much 
money as I get. You’ve got along better than 

I have—you know you have—it’s taken you 
b t 2 uni dred two years to do what it took me five. But 
| that isn’t enough, I suppose! You want to 


| get ahead of me, to show you’re cleverer than 
| I—” 


GUARANTEED 
to Please! 


“Jimmy! What is the matter? Are yoy 
| jealous of my work?” 
| “Jealous of your work? Well, why shouldn't 
}I be? It’s come between you and me. Noth- 
ing’s been the same since you got this new job, 
You haven’t loved me as much. All you've 
) |cared about is your job and success and—” 
3007. Madeira : “You’re wrong, Jimmy! It isn’t my job 
wats Dolly: 10,in- 4 468. Mother's Emergency A175. Cape Cod Windmill. | that’s come between us. It’s just you and your 
Preidered om pure jth Sian padded top. Lewther ined. Con- wid and Sesther vane gy QQ | thoughts and your feelings. All this business 
i “| of my thinking I’m cleverer than you—why, 
”” She paused a 


A409. Boudoir Betty. A pattern. Matches candle- gh geo ae Lge Cen Rg meg for garden,porch or cottage 
moment, then she went on more calmly. “{ 
love you, Jimmy. You know I do. And I 


i h maid of in stick doil: hown in Oc- 4 * * 4° 
Ee = ta ‘$1.00 Say coe bendnons, Ome 5 $3.50 it’s ridiculous, absolutely— 

want to marry you. But I just can’t give up 
my job now. I’m sorry, but I can’t. If you 


silk thread. safety pins.enspe@1 96 Housekeeping petrolatum 
don’t want your wife to work, I guess we'll 


buttons. 7 inches ta! 
| just have to put it off again.” She smiled 
A775 _ Divi ine. It's rt Vv | A ° ° OU, 
5 iving Submarine. It's a wonde When wound a pathetic little smile. “We've done that 


up with ite key, it shoots along on the surface and dives again and Sse 00 ’ : 
just lik eal submarine. 1034 in. lo . A166. Man’s Pocket Toilet 
ee See ee See ee Set. Beveled edge mirror, before, you know.” 


A833. Radium Hum- comb and flexible nail file in case of CONT, PP? BS ry 
ming Bird. A novel genuine black morocco, $1 50) No! His voice “boy out. You'll marry 
electric light ‘pull. _ Bird's me now or not at all! 

breast isluminous and shows | : 


leather lined 
you right where to find the anneal | 
gwde The dey. $1.00 f or Ever y P urse \ Y HEAVY silence fell over the room. Dale's 
i jaw dropped. The color left her face. She 


and Purpose | stared at Jimmy. He stared back. Then 


‘ slowly she drew her engagement ring from her 

You LL find suggestions galore for finger. 0 

Christmas, Weddings, Anniver- aezz-Silver lf that’s the way you feel,” she said, 
Plated Fin- ‘‘there’s only one thing for me to do. 


saries, etc. in the 1924 KELLOGG A629. Bridge TF Purse. She handed him the ring. 


A voguish gift 


GIF I BOOK CG tai th t , Whistle On ja. Say So- ° : a . ° 
n6es, Gceaiie - VLontains the country s silk ribbon in Than will_‘ap- He took it mechanically and held it, his 
' hree white marcianus bulbs in best gifts—carefully selected from thousands of Hasd "decoraied. 50c eyes on her face. He had grown very white. 
exe potvery bowl, new design. novel, useful articles—all faithfully pictured and shone eu caan “Dale! you don’t mean!—you can’t mean— 
aaa peo described. The moderate prices and wide that you—that we—” 
variety make gift-buying a pleasure. A copy , da | Dale nodded. She was very calm. “Yes, 
of this helpful, “‘gift-shopping” guide should {iP I do mean it, Jimmy. ‘If you feel the way 
be in every home. Write NOW for yours. i you’ve shown me that you feel tonight—the 
It’s FREE. 4 only thing is for us to say good-by.” She 
: ; | paused, then went on in a low voice, almost 
Robert W. Kellogg : as _. were omega oo Bg es I marry, 
4 A829. Hand- A572.Midget it will be a man who can be as happy in my 
34 Lyman Street Springfield, Mass. ee ae Candle = success as I am in his—whetheg it’s putting 
ch Holder, 4 in. 5 a ‘ . os : ie wall 
B510. Pocket Karriall. Plates. | Fit high, in brawor Over a job or keeping his house. He won't 
Ae wretd in pl cage Tae button switeh. in-candle Com- be jealous of my work, he won’t want to get 
caer ae aa po a “ omplete, ready plete in gift box, get ™ s Bay y ¥ a i. 
pans every eee 5100 me «.., $1.50 "$1.65 me away from it We shall be equals 
‘ ¥ ; partners—always—everywhere— 
She broke off and, turning her back, walked 
| away from him. 
“Oh, Dale! Dale!” His voice rang out, 
agonized, pleading. “I didn’t mean what I 
said. I was angry. Forgive me, won’t you? 
‘ Let’s forget it all and begin again—can’t we? 
A498. A Week of Hand- | love you, Dale! I do!— Only that job of 
kerchiefe—one for every yours!—I can’t help feeling the way I do— 
broidered "handkerchief “of fine I’ve tried not to, but I can’t!” } 
A266. Han-D-Hammer. ee ; ram, Sunday — churehi Tears sprang into Dale’s eyes. She hurried 
Th -in-1 tool. Three ei . : og Monday—washing!etc. . . * 
gg (me aay Ty Boxed. per $1. 25 over to him and laid her hand on his shoul- 
handle of strong steel aS set, only : a ° co a 
smmer.heavily nickel 669 Oa He sticks se li der. “Oh, Jimmy, do try to help it, won’t you! 
2. $1.50 B 60._This 13-piece Madeira Lunch- 4 84. [arkspur We’ve got to say good-by. We can’t go on 


all oa eMiticks Site eon Set, hand-embroidered, consist 
rase Candlesticks with et, he -e ‘oidered, consists “ “ : . +1 1 
oval hares Non |and marry each other with things like this! 


inde candles for mantle or of 24in. centerpiece, six 10 in. plate doilies and 


racked. with $3 35 cet, wpecial at ee Complete $7.50) as graceful in shape us Only I do want you to be happy, and you'll 
‘ gift card ° it is beautiful in hue. 2 = J . ) : 
gm g chinive Kee 9 00) | never be if you feel this way. Make yourself 
Spin the ball or top a som Cen Sm" big enough—you really are, you know—so 
Brightly.” colored. (pO you won’t feel like this about me—or any 
directions gs »s Odie one! Oh, Jimmy, I—” She turned away. 
“Please go,” she whispered. ‘Good-by.” 

Behind her back she heard him go out of the 
door. Then she sat down and buried her face 
in her hands. 

“Jealous of my work—” she repeated to 
herself. ‘He doesn’t want me to get on. He 
wants to get me away from it. Oh, I didn’t 
—_—-—- > know Jimmy was like that!” 

ROBERT W. KELLOGG The days that followed were lonely, bleak 

34 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. days for Dale. It was strange not to see 

send me FREE your 1924 Book of Gifts. Jimmy in the evening, to go home to an empty 

| apartment and know that he would not come 

Name -— —— = ee ee ee _ |knocking at the door. And though Dale 

worked harder than ever during the day, 

Address —— a ’ CS‘: was with her always a feeling of empti- 
ness, as if life had been rent asunder. 
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Paris. France 


( Fondée €n 1774 ) 


universally Recognized as Creator. 
of the Worlas Most CGxquisite ” 


PARFUMS 9 Personality 
A Z U R E A “A very ‘data of blossoms, 


PARIS—the PARIS of matchless artistry, with its gay in azure skies 
abandon and the refreshing splendor of its ever-youthful Dorian Gray 
charms-—is superbly expressed in AZURE A—an exqui- 
site parfum of true refinement and tantalizing delicacy. 

To further emphasize one’s personality with an individual 

odeur throughout the toilette, all of the following world- 

renowned PI VER odeurs— 


AZUREA — POMPEIA — FLORAMYE 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR 
VELIVOLE—ASTRIS, etc. 


may be obtained in 
Parfums—Poudres—Rouges—Sachets —Eaux 
de Toilette—Eaux Vegetales—Savons — alcs 
—Cremes— Concentres—Sels pour Bains 


At All Good Dealers 


CHAS.BAEZ, Sole Agent for U.S. 


118 East l6th.Street. NewYork City NEW PIVER 
7 TOILETTE CREATIONS 


Exquisitely soft Talcs 
metal containers—P. 


s Cor 


res and Rouges 


using advertisements see page 4 





How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 


The Endless Problem of Food 


How to make cooking less of a task 


“AS long,” says Arnold Bennett, “as 

the world is constituted as it is, 
cooking will be the most important thing 
for a woman.” 


The truth which is buried in that ob- 
servation is not altogether obscured by its 
exaggeration. Cooking may not be the 
most important element in a woman’s life, 
but it has long constituted one of her 
chiefest duties. 

With the coming of woman’s recorded 
vote, with her larger interest in govern- 
ment, in social work and an opportunity 
for individual achievement outside the 
home, it was hoped, perhaps, that she 
would escape from the duties of the kitchen. 

Unfortunately, however, the servant 

roblem has become worse instead of 

etter; capable domestics are most expen- 
sive, difficult to find—and still more dif- 
ficult to keep. The world is still in the 
habit of eating three meals a day; each 
meal must be prepared and cooked. There 
is no royal road to the dinner table, no 
magic appetite-satisfiers. 

Thuscookery, the cidest art in the world, 
has maintained its importance, in spite of 
the so-called advance of civilization. 
Whether you keep many highly trained 
servants but are tired of the old, old re- 
cipes; whether you employ only a cook, or 
attend to this branch of the household 
yourself, you can secure aid—expert aid 
just as your husband does in his trade 
journal and technical organizations. 

Good Housekeeping provides just this 
sort of help. It provides it in three ways 
—(1) through the editorial pages of the 
magazine, (2) through its advertising 
pages, (3) through the correspondence 
services. 

In the editorial pages of Good House- 
keeping, you will find the answers to most 


of your cooking problems, as well as in- 
numerable newrecipes which combinetime 
saving and money saving opportunities. 
Every recipe thus published has been 
tested and tasted by the Department of 
Cookery of Good Housekeeping Institute, 
a kitchen laboratory organized for the 
convenience of the American housewife. 
The articles and the data are the results 
of research in Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute and are written by members of the 
staff or by outside authorities collabora- 
ting with the Institute. Good House- 
keeping Institute occupies two entire floors 
of allarge building and its achievements 
are famous the world over. Its authority 
is recognized and accepted as final in 
practically a million homes. 


In the advertising pages of Good House- 
keeping you will find hundreds of guar- 
anteed advertisements—advertisements of 
just the food products you need to secure 
better meals, better desserts, more delight- 
ful results generally, with a minimum of 
effort and expenditure. Every food pro- 
duct advertised has been tested for purity 
by the Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health ane for practicability by the Insti- 
tute. And every one of these advertise- 
ments, whether starred or not is 
guaranteed. 

Through the correspondence service you 
can consult Good Housekeeping Institute 
on your own individual problems. You 
can address to it any question not an- 
swered in the pages of the magazine. 
Last year we received requests for advice 
on food and household appliance problems 
from over 50,000 readers. 

During the year Good Housekeeping 
publishes on the general subject of food 
many hundreds of articles. Among them 
were the following, listed here to give you 
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some idea of what may be expected 
during the coming year: 


Punching the kitchen time clock. 
12 soup recipes. 
7 of Aunt Melindy’s cooking secrets. 
Holiday cakes. 
How to bake beans. 
Substantial hot sandwiches. 
Doughnuts for all occasions. 
8 unusual ways of serving sea food. 
Home made cal 
8 luncheon dishes without meat. 
Fish in styles ever new. 
Kitchen he ig 
Cooked by steam pressure. 
What to do with meat leftovers. 
Flavoring secrets. 
Servants and housekeepers. 
The return of high tea. 
Around the chafing dish. 
Variations for the cereal course. 
Quick, fruity ice creams. 
Time for jams and jellies. 
Vegetable secrets. 
Fish, smoked and salt. 
Supper savories. 
A month’s vegetable bounty. 
Homely vegetables in disguise. 
Concerning fowl and chicken. 
10 recipes for bread and biscuits. 
Something new in a sweet course. 
Pies. 

Piping hot soups for winter. 

The bride’s cookery primer. 

Cakes for Christmas. 

Good Housekeeping, of course, has manv 
other departments — all aimed to serve 
your needs, to ease your work, to enable 
you to conserve your time and energy 
that they may be applied to other, and 
more interesting, purposes. 

Good Housekeeping is your magazine. 
Use it. 
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Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


ave my job,” she thought over 
andoveragain. “What would I do without it?” 

Her apartment seemed so lonely that when 
little Marie Buckingham, a girl from Dale’s 
town, came to New York, Dale suggested their 
jiving together. Marie was very sweet and 
smiling and placid, a pleasant companion, but 
she could not fill the gap. Sometimes, when 
they were sitting there together in the evenings, 
Dale would forget all about Marie. She would 
it staring in front of her, wondering how 
Jimmy’s work was going, and if he were lonely, 
too, and going over and over again in her mind 
that last scene with him. 

“It was the only thing to do,” she told 
herself. “We couldn’t have been happy with 
my job coming between us all the while.” 

‘And yet how terrible it seemed that her 
success, Which should have made Jimmy and 
herself so proud and happy, was the thing that 
had parted them. No, it wasn’t her success. 
It was the way Jimmy felt about it. Looking 
back at the past, she could understand Jimmy’s 
feelings: Jimmy, who had worked so hard and 
plugged along so untiringly against odds—it 
must have wounded him to the quick to see her 
stepping into a fine position, the little girl 
whom he had helped at her first job. 

“Tf only he didn’t feel like that!” she cried 
to herself. “We loved each other—we love 
each other still—”’ 

“Dale, Dale,” Marie laid her hand on 
Dale’sshoulder. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 

Dale roused herself and smiled. “Oh, 
nothing. I’m just thinking.” 

“Not very pleasant thoughts?” 

Dale started. ‘“‘No, not very pleasant 
thoughts,” she repeated. : 

After that she tried to throw these thoughts 
from her mind. She took Marie to the 
theater, even gave a party for her, to which, 
after much consideration, she invited a friend 
of Jimmy’s, one Peter Goodwin. 

“He’s a nice young man, and Marie ought 
to meet some men,” thus she reasoned with 
herself. “I don’t see—just because a man 
knows Jimmy and works in his office—why I 
shouldn’t see him.” 


“Pm glad I h 


But in her heart of hearts she knew that | 


she was asking Peter Goodwin solely because 
he did work with Jimmy, and that she was 
giving this party solely to ask Peter Goodwin. 


E DID not mention Jimmy, and as the 
evening passed, Dale’s heart beat faster 
and faster, waiting for that name to come. 
Then, as he was saying good-night, she spoke. 
“Oh, do you ever see Jimmy? How is he?” 
Her voice was casual, but under his quick 
glance, she looked away. 

“Yes, I see him occasionally, but not so 
much as I used to. He’s left our place, got a 
better job with Ray and McGibbons.” 

Dale started; a flush spread over her face. 
“Oh, has he? Isn’t that fine!” 

_ The man’s voice dropped. ‘Yes, it is, and 
irom all I hear he’s doing well. You know, 
Dale—may I say something?” 

Their eyes met. “Yes,” breathed Dale. 
“What is it?” 

“Well, I think your throwing him over was 
one of the best things that ever happened to 
him. It braced him up, put him on his mettle, 
and that’s what he needed. He was getting 
In an awful rut. You know, Jimmy isn’t 
energetic and full of life like you. He’s one 
of these easy-going chaps who plug along until 
some one puts a bomb under them, and then—” 

He broke off quickly as Marie joined them. 
“Well, good-night.” 

Dale lay awake a long while that night, 


thinking about Jimmy. “Oh, he’s getting on! | 


I'm so glad, so glad!” she kept repeating 
over and over again to herself. 

Iwo days later, as she was looking over her 
mail at the office, a familiar handwriting struck 
her eye. She picked up the letter, stared at 
It, turned it over, then let it drop to her desk. 
It was from Jiramy. Her breath came in little, 
quick gasps. The room whirled before her 





There is nothing’ ‘just 
as good.” Look for the 
Rome Quality De Luxe 
trade-mark on the 
side rail. It is your 
protection. 


6 ! The Bedspri 
DeVaxe” Wks 


What all the world is seeking 


HE world is seeking that which is most important to it— perfect 

health! But perfect health cannot be attained without perfect 
sleep, and perfect sleep cannot be attained on a bedspring that twists 
the spine and cramps the muscles. 


Make your choice of bedspring a choice for “‘perfect health.’? Choose a 
Rome Quality De Luxe Bedspring. It does not sag—cramp the 
muscles—or cause nerve pressure. It is scientifically designed and 
constructed to accommodate the body perfectly. 

Visit your dealer today. Ask him for a Rome Quality De Luxe Bed- 
spring. It is interchangeable, fits either wood or metal beds. The ideal 
sleeping combination is Rome Quality De Luxe Bedsprings and Rome 
Gothic Beds. Insist upon both. Write for our interesting book “‘Sleep 
and Its Relation to Health.” It’s free. 


THE ROME COMPANIES 





KINNEY-ROME COMPANY MERRIMAC-ROME CoMPANY 
3600 South Racine Avenue - Chicago 178 Portland Street - - Boston 
MANHATTAN-ROME COMPANY SOUTHERN-ROME COMPANY 
Marbridge Building - - New York 635 West Pratt Street - Ba/timore 


ROME, N. Y. 
Accept no substitute. If your dealer can't supply you, write us and we will tell you one who can 


For SoLip ComForT 










It’s the BEDSPRING, not the bed, that makes the difference 
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The rugs in this home and in 
over 300,000 more are vacuum 
cleaned the wire-less way 


HIS remarkable vacuum clean- 

er, the Vacuette, automatically 
creates its own suction. It requires 
no electricity—no electric cords or 
switches! 


So light and easy to use 
The Vacuette is always ready, just as 
practical to use for cleaning up ashes 
or crumbs that you want to whisk up 
in a minute, as for the thorough daily 
cleaning. This modern cleaner is sur- 
prisingly light and easy to carry 
around—the Vacuette actually 
weighs only seven and one-half 
pounds. It glides over your carpets 
so freely and easily that cleaning the 
Vacuette way seemsalmosteffortless. 


Daily cleaning saves rugs 
Most everyone knows that rugs last 
much longer when they are thor- 
oughly cleaned each day. This daily 
cleaning is now accomplished with 























ACUECLLE 


non electric VACUUM CLEANER | 
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Try it in your home 


A demonstration of the Vacuette in your own 
home will not obligate you in any way. Look 
in your phone book for Vacuette or—if there 
is no branch in your city—write us for the 
address of our nearest representative. 
SEND FOR our new free book on the 
care and preservation of rugs. It tells how 


P to make your rugs last longer—how to re- 
f move all kinds of rug stains. 


THE SCOTT & FETZER CO. 
Cleveland, O. 


Largest manufacturers of Automati 
Cleaners in the World 

\lso manufactured in Canada by Vacuettes, Ltd. 

Miller Bldg., 42 
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the Vacuette, in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes, in a very short time. 


Cleans thoroughly 


The Vacuette cleans deep down into 
thenapof your rugs with powerful air 
suction. Therevolving brush gathers 
up threads and lint so hard to pick 
up with ordinary cleaning methods. 


The combined action of brush and 
suction assures thorough cleaning. 
Makers of all kinds of fine rugs urge 
women to clean their treasured floor 
coverings the Vacuette way. 


Surprisingly inexpensive 


In spite of its wonderful cleaning 
efficiency and with all its advantages 
and greater convenience, the Vacu- 
ette costs only about half what you 
would expect to pay. And, because 
of its automatic suction, 
there is of course no up- 
keep or running expense. 
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York Street, Toronto 
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| Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


eyes, then slowly her control came back. 
She picked up the letter and tore it open. 


“DeaR Date,” she read. 
the flourish to those D’s!) 

“Pete Goodwin says you were asking about 
me. It’s nice of you to be interested. Things 
are going pretty well now. I’ve paid off my 


(How familiar 


| college debt, and sister’s out of school and 









| got a job. They’re paying me eighty-five 


dollars here. I saw the last issue of your 


magazine. It looks fine. Jun.” 


Dale read the last little sentence over twice. 
It was the first time since she had had her new 
job that Jimmy had said anything encouraging 
or complimentary about her work. She gave 
a little gasp. Did it mean that he was chang. 
ing—that he was glad, glad that she was doing 
well, just as she was glad that he was getting 
on? That thought pursued her; she could not 
drive it from her mind. 

A little while later her pay envelope was 
brought her. Silently she stared at it, that 
little, brown envelope with her name in one 
corner and the amount in the other. It meant 
work, hard work, long hours, an active brain, 
| and it meant success. Slowly she picked it 
up and held it in her hand, that pay envelope 
which had aroused Jimmy’s jealousy, and 





| which could have, which should have, brought 


joy to them both and content and security; 


| which could have helped them toward mar- 


| her voice gay. 


riage and a home; brought them together, 
instead of pushing them apart. 

Her glance wandered to Jimmy’s letter 
lying on the desk, and that last little sentence. 
Why, it might still! That pay envelope might 
still help build their home. 

The next minute she was feverishly flipping 
over the pages of the telephone book, searching 
for Ray and McGibbons. It seemed ages 
before Jimmy’s voice came to her. 

“Hullo, Jimmy,” she said. ‘This is Dale.” 

She could hear his gasp at the other end of 
the wire. 

“T got your note today, and I was just 
thinking—” she paused, then she went on, 
“We might reorganize the 
Dale and Jimmy Building Association. I 
thought we might hold a meeting tonight— 
I’m going to propose you for president—” 

There was a silence, a heavy silence, then he 
laughed, an excited, eager laugh. ‘“‘I’ve got 
an engagement, but I’ll put it off. Couldn’t 
miss an important meeting like that. [’ll be 
there at eight.” 


ROMPTLY at eight he arrived. 
“Dale,” he said, before she could even 
greet him. ‘Dale, did you really mean that— 
what you said this afternoon? Will you marry 


| me, after all? I’m sorry for all those things I 


said to you that night. I guess I was jealous of 
your work. I guess I didn’t want you to get 


| on. I kept thinking that you were cleverer 


than I was, that you were going to get ahead 
of me, and that you’d look down on me. I 


| kept cursing my luck and moping around, 
| instead of getting out and working harder and 


getting ahead! 


But that’s all over now. 
These months—not seeing you and every- 
thing—I’ve had time to think things out. I’ve 
missed you terribly, Dale. Sometimes I’ve 
thought I couldn’t go on I don’t want 
you to give up your job any more. You ought 
to keep on with it, yvou’re doing so well. | 
was talking about it the other day with Pete 


| Goodwin, and—” 


“Perhaps I won’t keep on with it always,” 
interrupted Dale softly, standing very close 
to him and looking up into his face. © 
thought I might for a while, and we could 
save quite a bit—and then perhaps get a house 
out in the country. Then later I might give 
up the job.” f 

He put his arms around her. “Well, it 
doesn’t make any difference, does it?” he 
said. “I don’t care whether you have 4 
job or not, or whether you’re making 4 
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UT SHE REFUSED to believe that her FEET could affect the condition of 
any other part of her body. The fact that the blood which keeps brain 
and nerves and vital organs functioning properly must circulate freely from the 
ground up, she quite ignored. Enslaved to every passing whim of so-called 
“Style,” she still continued heedlessly to treat her feet as mere ornaments instead 
of as part of her living, breathing self. 


And now—cramped, strangled, forced off balance 
by the constant wearing of shoes of stiff-arched con- 
struction and unnatural shape —the poor 
deadened circulation, 
misplaced bones and irritated nerves at the 
very FOUNDATION of bodily comfort and 
vigor are exacting a penalty no woman respon- 
sible for household, business or social duties 
(orwholooks forward to the joys of normal 
motherhood) has right to risk! 


But don’t wait for foot-pains to tell YOU this! 
—Those nagging headaches—the backaches— 
the exhausted spells that sometimes make you 
feel so discouraged and “old”—are far more 
significant symptoms of the invisible wreckage 


You NEED these Shoes! Be sure, though, 
Grippers’? and not some inferior substitute. 


rl 


p 


stiff unnatural shoes so insidiously cause—but 
which “GROUND-GRIPPERS” so pleasingly 
prevent and rebuild! 


Never have you known anything to surpass 
the buoyant HAPPINESS of these famous 
ORIGINAL Flexible-Arch, Muscle-developing 
Health Shoes. They do far more than insure 
straight-boned, vigorous, contented FEET. 
Built to conform with the straight inside line 
and graceful outer swing of the foot as Nature 
modeled it, their trimly supporting fit and 
soothing, strengthening, FLEXING action re- 
fresh and actually EXHILARATE you—from 


the ground up! 


that what you buy ARE genuine ‘‘Ground- 
There’s a world of difference in RESULTS! 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE COMPANY, Inc., 143 Brookline St., EAST LYNN, MASS. 
(Exclusive Stores in Principal Cities. 2000 Agents Everywhere) 


round 


Widely Imi id Gripper 


WALKING SHOES 


For Men—Women—Children 
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15 Akron, 0., Shumaker Shoe Co, 
#9 Allentown, Pa., Leh & Co. 


Ana Arbor, Allmand & Forsythe 
Ames, Ia., Bauge & Son 
Baltimore, N. Hess’ Son 

Bay City, Joe The Shoeman Co, 
Beloit, Wis., P. Murkland 
Bethlehem, Pa., M. E. Kreidler 
_& Son 

Birmingham, Ala., D& H Rich 
Boone, Ia., Schultz Shoe Store 
Soston, Mz 32 West St., 


196 Washington St 








Brooklyn, 310 Livingston St. 
Buffalo, C,. _H. Barton 
Burlington, Ia., Hertzler & Boesch 
Butte Delphin-Doney Shoe Co. 
Canton, O., I L. Smith 
Cedar Rapids, The Killian Co. 


Champaign, I11., W. Lewis & Co. 
Charleston, W. Va., May Shoe Co. 
Chicago, 29 East Lake St. 

40 N. Clark St. 




















Chicago, 77 Jackson Blvd. W. Indianapolis, 207 Guarantee Bld 
Cincinnati, 38 East 4th St. Iowa City, Ia., Philip J. 
Cleveland, 927 Chester Ave. Joliet, Hutchinson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O., 18 E. Broad St. | Kansas City, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
Davenport, Harned & Von Maur] Lansing, Mich., H. P. Woodworth 
Dayton, O., Rike Kumler Co. | Lewiston, Me., D. H. Day 
Denver, Fontius Shoe Co Lincoln, Neb., Speier & Simon 
Des Moines, 509% Sixth Ave. | Los Angeles, C. H, Fontius 
Detroit, 126 W. Fort St. Louisville, 421 W. Walnut St 
36 W. Grand-River Ave. Lynn, Mass., J. A. Gagnon, Ine. 
Duluth, 21 N. 4th Ave. W. Marquette, Mich., Getz’ 
Erie, Pa., Trost & Lacey Milwaukee, 128 Wisconsin St. 
Evanston, Ill., Rosenburg’s Minneapolis, 89 S. 7th St. 
Findlay, 0., L. E. Snyder Monroe, Mich, F. J. Yeager 
Ft. Wayne, Lehman Shoe Co. } & Son 
Ft. Worth, Tex., McKee’s | Muncie, Ind., The Keller Co. 


Grand Rapids, Chas. Trankla Co 
Green Bay, 
Hagerstown, Md., C. 
Hartford, 
Harrisburg, 
Huntington, 

Tate, Hagy Co. 


| New 


Shop 


Mohr’s 
H. Everly 
695 Main St. 
19 North 4th St. 
W. Va., Northcott, 


Wis., 





| New Bedford, Mass., J. Berkowitz | 
Haven, 


Conn., Eli 


Newark, Hausman’s, 813 Broad St. 
New Orleans, Imperial Shoe Store 
Newport, R. 1., R. Bullock, Ine, 





per 


Boot | 


6c 


= 
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“The reason why women and girls 
have not long ago abandoned stiff, 
unnaturally shaped shoes is because 
clothing covers up most of the de- 
formities they create. The deformed 
foot is invisible. The deformed knee 
is invisible. The deformed back is 
invisible.” 
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Wonderful 
cine’ for tired, ner- 
vous Women. Smart 
—but oh! so comforte 





All the attractive 
style asenstble person 
could desire for street 
or house wear. 


Write us for a copy of 
OUR FREE BOOK 
|**What You Should Know About 


“media 


Bluchers, 


and colors. 


YOUR FEET” 








New York City 












37 VY 
| 29 W 
| Oakland, : 16th St. 
}Omaha, J. J. Fontius & Sons 
| Peoria, Ill., Eugene Kepler 
Philadelphia, 38 S. 17th St. 
| Pittsburgh, 517 Grant St. 
|Portland, Me., Dean Bros. 





72 Morrison St. 
Portsmouth, O., Marting Bros. Co. 
Providence, 385 Westminster St, 
Rochester.N.Y.,47 Clinton Ave.N. 
Sacramento, Cal., W. S. Frieseke 


Portland, Ore., 














| St. Louis, 3 N. 8th St. 
| St. Paul, 48 6th St. 
Salt Lake City, J. J. Fontius 
& Sons 
| San Diego, C. H. Fontius 


San Francisco, 687 Market_ St. 
Schenectady, Lindsay Boot Shop 
Seattle, Buck Shoe Co. 

‘Sioux City, Ben Schulein 











In using advertisements see page 4 





High and low shoes. 
bals and 
pumps. All leathers 








































































Sioux Falls, Fantile Bros. & 


Danforth Co. 
South Bend, Ind., Paul Kuehn 
Spokane, Curry-Fortner Co. 


Springfield, O., Chas. Baldwin Co, 
Steubenville, O., K. R. MeCoy 
Superior, Wis., Lightbody Win- 
gate Co. 
Syracuse, 416 S, Salina St. 
Tacoma, 756 St. Helens Ave. 
Terre Haute, J. Bernheimer 
Toledo, 409 Madison Ave, 
Tulsa, Lyons Shoe Store 
Uniontown, Pa., Campbell- 
Hathaway Co. 
Warren, O., Frank & Wolkoff 
Waterloo, Ia., Fox Shoe Store 
Wheeling, M. H. &M., 1047 Main 
Wilkes Barre, C. Walter & Son 
Winona, Minn., Rogers & Schuster 
Worcester, Mark F. Cosgrove 
Youngstown, Proctor Hall Co. 
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Sure Evidence 
of Sanitrox 
Quality 

If by accident 
a Sanitrox utensil 
boils dry, it will 
not be seriously 
injured, let alone 
consumed by the 
gas flame. 















Onyx Ware — the Standard 
for All Cooking Utensils 





For over a generation the famous 
design of Onyx Ware-- mottled 
white or brown—has been familiar 
in thougands of homes both in this 

ountryand abroad. I tis unexcelled 

oth for strength and durability. 
While Onyx Ware has the same 
high quality as Sanitrox, through 
certain manufacturing advantages 
itis possible to priceit ona slightly 
wer basis. 














— the beauti ul | 
and — Ware 


Glistening Metal-Glass on a Heart of Steel 


Wes Heres real joy for 














If your dealer does 
not have this Child’s 
Play Set in stock, 
send us his name and 


forward aset prepaid 
direct to you. 


the small housekeeper 


No Christmas gift you can give any little 
girl of your acquaintance will bring her 
more lasting pleasure than this dainty San- 
itrox 21-piece “‘set of dishes.” They’re as 
durable as they are white and shining, and 
as carefully made as her mother’s beautiful 
Sanitrox teakettle. 


This child’s play set has. the added 
advantage of being large enough for really 
practical use. The coffeepot, creamer, and 
sugar are the same size as the individual tray 
service, while the plates and cups and 
saucers are plenty large enough for their 
Owner’s own use. 


Easy to clean as glass— 
strong as steel 

Sanitrox is built on a base of the strongest metal 
known—solid steel. But because metal affects food, 
every Sanitrox utensil is three times coated with a 
liquid metal-glass. Three times fused to such a glowing 
white heat that sudden expansions or contractions from 
heat or cold have no effect on its gleaming surface. 

When cooled, the surface of Sanitrox is china smooth 
and almost diamond hard. It isimperviouseven toodors. 
3ecause absolutely proof against food acids, Sanitrox 
utensils are invaluable for keeping all kinds of foods. 
Smooth and spotless, easy to keep immaculately clean, 
and always thoroughly sanitary, Sanitrox Ware is 
unexcelled for hospital as well as home use. Obtain- 
able in all practical cooking and household utensils. 


Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox— 
* “*The Beautiful and Durable Ware’’ 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
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$7.00 and we will | 


Jimmy’s Girl Gets a Raise 


hundred a week—as long as you love me stil].” 
| “Oh, but it does make some difference” 
isaid Dale quickly. “Don’t you see, dear 
| It just came to me today. Why, with both of 
us able to go out and get good jobs and make 
| good money—we can look the world in the 
|face and laugh at it! And if you get some 
| chance to go into another business, or try q 
new job—why, you can take the risks, you cap 
go adventuring! You won’t have to worry 
about me, or be afraid of what’ll happen ij 
| you should get sick. If anything happens to 
| you, I can take care of you, and more than you, 
too! We'll be partners, Jimmy, partners! 
| Oh!” and she pressed her tace close to his, 
“isn’t it wonderful!” 

“Dale dear,” his voice broke, “more~ 


9? 


wonderful than ever! 





Enticing Appetizers 
(Continued from page 76) 


Tomato Canapé and Cheese Balls. Allow 
one slice of tomato cut one-half inch thick for 
each canapé. Place the slices in a shallow, 
buttered baking-dish, sprinkle with one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
sugar, and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper 
mixed together. Chop one half of an onion fine 
and add to it one-half of a sweet chopped 
pepper. Sprinkle this over the tomato slices 
and dot each slice with butter. Bake in the 
| oven until the tomatoes are soft but not broken, 
'In the meantime cut as many rounds of bread 
|as may be required, and sauté in butter until 
| golden brown on both sides. Lay a slice of 
tomato on each round of toast and garnish with 
| two or three small balls of cream cheese rolled 
| in grated American cheese. 

Canapés Piquants. Toast rounds of Boston 
brown bread, spread generously with butter, 
'and cover lightly with anchovy paste. Rice 
the yolks and the whites of hard-cooked eggs 
separately; allow two eggs for six servings. 
Grate a similar quantity of American cheese, 
Divide the rounds of toast into quarter sections 
with strips of red sweet pepper. Fill one sec- 
tion with egg-white and in the opposite 

section place some of the egg-yolk. In the 
remaining two sections place some of the 
grated cheese. Put a slice of stuffed olive in 
| the center of each canapé and sprinkle lightly 
| with French dressing. 
| Deviled Eggs with Anchovy. Sauté rounds 
| of bread in butter and spread one with anchovy 
| paste. Place on individual serving plates. On 
|each round of toast place one-half of a deviled 
egg prepared in the following manner: Hard- 
cook the eggs, halve them lengthwise, and 
| remove the yolks. Add enough melted butter 
| to the yolks to make a thick paste, then adda 
| dash of cayenne pepper and one tablespoonful 
of minced chives. Moisten the mixture with 
equal parts of thick mayonnaise and tomato 
catchup, then fill the whites with it. Top with 
one tablespoonful of the mayonnaise and toma- 
to catchup mixture. Garnish with parsley. 

Giblet Canapés. Cook the giblets of a 
chicken and make a paste by mixing them with 
one tablespoonful of melted butter. Season 
with one-quarter teaspoonful of salt and a dash 
of cayenne. Spread this mixture on rounds of 
fried bread. In the meantime slice the required 
number of hard-cooked eggs in quarters. Dip 
each section in melted butter, salt to taste, and 
sprinkle with finely-minced parsley. Place one 
section of egg on each round of toast. 

Boston Boulettes. Mix together one-half 
cupful of cold cooked chicken and one-half cup- 
ful of diced cooked celery; add one-fourth 
cupful of chopped pecans, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a dash of black pepper. Makea 
white sauce and combine it with the first mix- 
ture in sufficient quantity to make a mixture 
that can be easily handled. When cool form 
into tiny balls or croquettes, roll in crumbs and 
egg, and fry in deep fat until golden brown. 
Serve on a bed of watercress, accompanied by 
thin strips of buttered Boston brown bread. 
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hand on her shoulder, Larry forced her to 
her chair. ; 

“Sit down,’ he commanded with abrupt 
authority. “I guess this is where I take up 


the story.” 4 


TRADDLING his legs wider, with his back 
S'to the fire, he thrust his hands into his 
lounge-coat pockets. There was the vigor of 
the trained athlete about his figure, which 
contrasted favorably with his wife’s hot-house 
frailty. The question which flashed through 
more than one mind was, why on earth a 
woman who had had the luck to acquire him 
should be in such a hurry to be rid of him? 

“We're three swindlers,” he announced with 
grim dissatisfaction. “You see, I’m surrender- 
ing—taking my place beside Joy. But I’m 
selecting this opportunity to inform you, my 
dear, that you’re the biggest swindler of the 
lot. You never could go fifty-fifty. You 
always had to have none of the losses and 
ninety-five percent of the gains. Your sense of 
equality hasn't improved with absence. You’d 
have been perfectly contented with me, if I 
hadn't bucked against being exploited and 
insisted that the partnership of marriage should 
be as liable to audit as any other business 
undertaking.” 

She smiled up at him tauntingly. “You 
always were an interesting talker, Larry. You 
must have used the same argument to enlist the 
sympathies of this young person, whom you 
persist in calling Joy. She employed almost 
your very words in her first interview, when she 
was struggling to insult me.” 

“If she did, she proved herself a judge of 
character. Your name was never mentioned 
until the last.” He turned to Joyce. “You 
recall the occasion? On the evening of the day 
when the shark all but got you. Nearly losing 
you had worked on my emotions. I’d been 
avoiding you for fear I might blurt out what 
was unwise. You challenged me with dodging 
you and made me drive you home. Then I 
kissed you for the first time.” 

“And my name was mentioned?” his wife 
encouraged sweetly. “If it isn’t prying, in 
what connection? The occasion strikes one as 
singularly inappropriate.” 

“Not at all,” said Larry. “When married 
men kiss other women, they almost always 
mention their wives. They mention them to 
blame them; as a rule they blame them to 
praise the other woman. That was where I 
showed my originality. I mentioned you in 
order to blame you both. I blamed Joy by 
telling her she was like you.” 

“She must have felt as complimented as I’m 
feeling,” she retorted haughtily. 

He regarded her a moment with amusement, 
then regarded Joyce. 

“She wasn’t pleased; you can take my word 
for it. I told her you both had silly souls and 
pretty faces; that she was the same type as you; 
that you were the only woman who had more 
power to raise the devil in me and at the same 
time my admiration. It was after that, that 
I kissed her for the only time—for all the world 
as though I hated her.” 

“A gratifying love-making! 
doesn’t happen to be veracious.” 

“Every word of it.” He reflected. “Except 
the lie that she resembled you. That was 
€namoured imagination. She resembled the 
might-have-been you—the you you never can 
be. _You’re a poor sport, Posie.” He used her 
Christian name for the first time. “I’m a poor 
sport, too, but not in your class, thank good- 
ness! This girl, who compared with us is little 

more than a child, has proved herself one of the 
pluckiest.” 

Mrs. Fay swung round on her lawyer. 

‘Really, Mr. Utrecht, do you think I’m 
called upon to endure this?” 

“Have patience,” he counseled. 

‘It’s the truth we’re here to fathom,” Larry 
resumed. ‘That being the case, there can be 


However, it 
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(Continued from page 43) 


no half-measures. 
love with Joy. My wife arranged to have me 


desert her so that she could sue me for non- | 


support. For my part, I was against divorce, 
but if a wife refuses to play the game by her 
man, what can he do? In the old days he’d 
have clubbed her into submission and dragged 
her home to his cave. Such conduct now is 
actionable. I had no redress but to bear it, 
and to console myself that she might come to 
her senses. That was the mood in which I went 
to Cape June. I was the most dangerous sort 
of man with whom a girl could associate. Joy 
has described me exactly—I was a man who 
had lost faith in life’s goodness.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Mr. Reel expostulated, 
“that both you and Joyce are making a grave 
error in tactics.” 

“Tn what respect?” 

“In showing yourselves no mercy.” 

“What’s the use?” He ruffled his hair. 
“We’ve been shown no mercy. My wife had 
nothing on me—absolutely nothing. What she 
wanted was a divorce on the grounds of unfaith- 
fulness. The bigger rascal I appeared, the 
more she conserved her virtue. The wish to 
believe evil is half the battle; without my 
suspicion, she set detectives on me. With 
criminal carelessness I played into her hands. 
Sufficient inferences and misinterpretations 
must have been accumulated to torpedo a far 
less vulnerable character than mine.” 


“What the law requires to establish unfaith- | 
fulness,” Mr. Utrecht reminded him, “‘is proof | 


of opportunity plus desire.” 


Larry laughed good-naturedly. “Thanks for | 


those kind words. Resorts of the Cape June 
order are famous for supplying both. Their 
atmosphere of indiscretion constitutes their 
smartness. If you don’t conduct yourself like 
a South Sea Islander, you’re not in the fashion. 
You don’t need to worry, Mr. Utrecht. Your 
verdict’s as gocd as in your pocket.” 

“Then once again,” Mrs. Fay demanded, 
“why this discussion?” 


) 


“BECAUSE,” he glanced slant-eyed at his 
wife, “I invited Joy to marry me as soon 
as you’d got through with ruining her.” 

“Ts there no limit to these damaging revela- 
tions?”’ Mr. Reel expostulated. 

“Making her an honest woman, it’s called,” 
Mrs. Fay nodded. 

“You don’t get me,” Larry continued. 
“Marrying her seemed my only way of repair- 
ing your injustice. My proposal took place 
within an hour of your refusal in this very room 
to do her justice. I flatter myself that my im- 
itation of an infatuated lover would have pro- 
ved convincing to almost any other woman.” 

Dropping his tone of banter, he sank his 
voice. “You, my dear, ought to be interested 
in the answer she gave me. ‘We both want 
children,’ she told me; ‘they’re religion to us. 
If a shabby fear brought us together, what 
chance would they have?’ ” 

If Mrs. Fay was moved, she did not show it. 
“Tndelicate, don’t you think? Rather too 
forward-looking?” 

He stiffened. ‘I ought to have remembered: 
any reference to children would seem indélicate 
to you. It was because she was so primitive 
as not to consider children indelicate that I 
was drawn to her. In that respect, at least, 
I traced no similarity.” 

“My client asked you,”’ Mr. Utrecht relieved 
the embarrassment, “what was to be gained by 
carrying this discussion further. That you 
were rejected by Miss Gathway doesn’t 
answer the question.” 


“T think it does.” Larry met the grave 


chosen is telling the truth. She’s returned 
from France, where she had a coward’s safety, 


I’m not and never was in | 














How did your clothes 
look this morning ? 


ead night, perhaps, you draped 
your clothes on a chair, or 
hung them in an airless closet. 
This morning they were either 
drawn out of shape, or stuffy 
with stale body-heat. 


Hung or a Nightrack, with air 
circulating freely about them, your 
clothes will be sweet and smart- 
looking each morning. The Night- 
rack’s locked, spring clamp for 
trousers or skirts allows them to 
fall into natural lines and helps 
wrinkles to melt away. Its correct 
coat-hanger keeps garments in the 
true shape of your shoulders. Its 
suspended shoe-trees scientifically 
renew the lines and preserve the 
life of footwear. 


The Nightrack is a real piece of 
furniture. It comes in 15 different 
finishes, from old ivory to richest 
mahogany. The price is $10. Lead- 
ing furniture stores everywhere 
sell the Nightrack. If you can't 
get it from your dealer, we will 
send it to you on receipt of $10. 
(Express extra, west of the Mis- 
sissippi River.) 

Mar. 


Trade-Mark—Pat 14, 1922. 


Manufacturing Co. 


eyes fearlessly. ‘Since Joy won’t marry me, 
it’s up to me to find some other honorable | 
means of rescuing her. The means rd 


especially to face you. She’s not informed 


Huntington, W. Va. 
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The 


ROOM of HARMONY | 


—expressed with 
three creations from 
the Scranton looms 





QUIET, peaceful, restful room and 
+ yet a room that is richly colorful. 
Its secret is harmonious color—in the 
smart Filet Net at the windows, in 
the airy over-draperies of lustrous 
Marquisette, and in the bedspread of 
dainty crinkled dimity. Many pleasing 
variations of tones and shades enable 
you to achieve any desired decorative 
scheme for the bedroom. 


Into each Scranton fabric goes an ar- 
tistry of design and weave that rivals 
old-world handiwork. 
in the texture of this charming Filet 
Net, in the shimmering gracefulness of 
the new, tubfast Marquisette, and in the 
inviting freshness of the spread, which 
is easily laundered and needs no ironing 
because of its permanent crinkly weave. 
By all means see these and the new 
Scranton Lustre-Lace. Flemish Filet and 
Super-Filet Nets at your favorite store. 


LACE CURTAINS FILET NETS 
BEDSPREADS 


Fill out and mail coupon 

















for Every Home’’ and 
“Scranton Bedspreads,” 
illustrating new and au- 
thoritative treatments for 
every type of window and 
bed. If you have an un- 
usual curtain problem, 
write our Service Depart- 
ment about it. 






THE SCRANTON LACE CO. 
Dept. 2-L, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me, without cost, “New 
Outlooks for Every Home,’’ ‘‘Scranton 
Bedspreads,’’ and companion bvoklets. 







Name......... 


J 






Address..... 
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| You will be, if you win this case.’ 





| her to become.’ 
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me why. I entered this house as ignorant of 
what was to happen as you. In _ holding 
nothing back, I’m simply responding to the 
challenge of her courage. While listening to 
her, I’ve caught the contagion of her honesty. 
There’s just the chance that she’s right and 
that even in these embittered times, truth is 
still the proper antidote for falsehood. If, 
however, you insist on terminating the inter- 
view, there’s one fact to which I’m bound to 
draw your attention. You assured Miss 
Gathway that you weren’t a crooked lawyer. 
, 

The explosion that should have followed 
was a disappointment. “I have a reputation 
for seeing straight.” 

As he said it, Mr. Utrecht was staring straight 
at Joyce. Larry recalled that from the 
moment she had entered, he had rarely de- 
sisted from staring at her with the same 
puzzled expression. The fellow struck him 
as strangely unhostile. 

“You’re not married?” he hazarded. “I 
thought not. That makes it hard for you to 
comprehend how such subtle treacheries as 
these arise. You believe in romance—in 
love’s young dream. Glancing from myself to 
Mrs. Fay you see love’s shipwreck. If you 
have any gift of imagination, you must know 
that our voyage began with tenderness and 
consecration. And yet I stand here beside 
the woman I chose for better, for worse; she 
stirs no pulse in me. She’s killed so much 
that, for the life of me, I can’t tell you 
whether I still care for her.” 

He paused, examining her furtively. 

“T did. I did all the time I kept going about 
with Joy at Cape June. I was learning. I 
was saying; ‘I’ll go back to her. I won’t 
trouble to enquire whether she wants me. 
This is the kind of companion that I'll help 
Then she struck at the woman 
who had revived my idealism. Something 
young and pure in me died.” 

He turned to his wife, as though she alone 
could hear him. His lips were working, his 


| hands clenched in an effort to overcome his 


emotion. 


* ‘ARE you thankful for what you’ve done to 

me? To rob a husband of his manhood 
was the test of your importance. Your beauty 
and how it might be paraded. Your social posi- 
tion. Your amusements. You were perfectly 
happy to go on depriving me till I objected; 
then you discharged me,” he snapped his fin- 


| gers, ‘‘as though I were your chauffeur. No— 
| not as though; I meant less than that. 
| you ran into a snag: you discovered that I had 


Then 


rights. Ludicrous, wasn’t it? Infuriating? So 


| you turned hired spies on me. By heavens, of 


SCRANTON 


what endurance do wives of your sort think 
that husbands are made? Do you really fancy 
that we have no higher ambition than to be un- 
paid attendants, helping you into your opera- 
cloaks, purchasing your theater tickets, pushing 
in your chairs behind you? Treating you like 
chorus-girls and accepting less in return 
than chorus-girls would dare to offer? That 
wasn’t in the marriage bargain you’re accusing 
me of breaking. If there wasn’t more of 
reciprocity to marriage, what man in his senses 
would saddle himself with a wife? I’m not far 
off forty—where are my children?” 

“Don’t, Larry.” 

She held up her hands as if fearing he would 
strike her. As he stepped back, she fell to 
weeping. He seemed to become aware again 
of the others’ presence. 

“T let myself go,” he apologized. And then, 
as though having once expressed his true 
grievance, he couldn’t leave it alone. “T tell 
you, I’ve often envied a day-laborer with his 
slattern, lifting his kids into a trolley. His 
kids! Would I change places with him?” 
A gray smile transformed his expression. 
“Wouldn't 1!” 

Slowly the gaunt Mr. Utrecht heaved himself 
up. Joyce and Mr. Reel followed. They 
were all standing except Mrs. Fay. It was 
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like waiting for a verdict. Mr. Utrecht spoke 

“On the evidence I’m in agreement with 
the rest of you: it’s extremely likely that q 
court of law would give judgment for the 
plaintiff. Personally, however, I’m convinced 
of the defendants’ innocence.” 

He paused, as though his throat had become 
suddenly dry, and made an awkward bow in 
the direction of Mrs. Fay. 

“Which leaves me with no option, as a man 
of honor, but to withdraw from the case.” 

Her handkerchief was pressed against her 
lips, holding back her sobbing. She motioned 
with her free hand for them to go. As they 
tiptoed out, Larry turned back and rested 
his hand on his wife’s shoulder. She shook 
it off, twisting round to bury her golden head 
in the pillow, like an unreasonable child. He 
whispered something; she took no notice. 

Then he, too, tiptoed out, closing the door 
gently behind him. 


6 


S ON a previous occasion when Joyce had 

left the house in the Seventies, loneliness 
was beginning and the mystery of twilight. 
She felt stunned. Whatever she had gained 
had been at a weaker woman’s expense. 
Strange that she had not foreseen that victory 
must entail the defeat of somebody! She 
had gone there with no desire for revenge; 
she had accomplished more than she had 
intended. 

Since their feet had touched the pavement, 
neither she nor her three male companions 
had spoken. In the pleasant room at the end 
of the passage they had left something dying— 
or was it the equal tragedy of something com- 
ing to birth? Whatever they had done, it had 
required four of them to do it. Four against 
one! Having done it, they had fled. 

Mr. Reel, consulting his watch, broke the 
silence. ‘“There’s just time to catch my train 
to Philadelphia. I’ll drop you at your hotel.” 

He had hailed a taxi and was handing her 
into it when she felt the parting inadequate. 
Leaning from the window, she beckoned to 
Larry. 

“T don’t know how to thank you. 
Mr. Utrecht.” 

Mr. Utrecht met her eyes squarely. 
my duty. Thanks are unnecessary.” 
Larry raised his hat. “It was nothing.” 

Jerking himself into his old erectness, he 
strode away and was immediately lost round 
the corner. As the taxi moved off, the last 
sight she had was of Mr. Utrecht, standing 
rooted and ungainly, gazing after her. 

The conspirator at her side, occupying two- 
thirds of the space, was vainly endeavoring 
to make his bulk smaller. “Thank goodness, 
that’s over!” he pulled. “Congratulations.” 

“On what?” 

“Success.” 

“Was it?” 

“Much more than I expected.” 

She groped in the darkness for the protection 
of his hand. 

“T can think of nothing but the misery of 
her crying.” 

“Sentiment wasted,” he snapped. “She's 
getting a taste of her own medicine; you should 
be the last person to be sorry for her.” 

“But won’t you explain? I’m dazed,” she 
pleaded. 

“Why, yes, if it’s necessary. Mrs. Fay has 
queered her case—or, at least, Mr. Utrecht 
has.” 

“How?” 

“By rejecting it. He’s branded it as shady. 
No lawyer of equal standing would dare to 
touch it. She’ll find some one else, no doubt, 
but he’ll carry less weight. Utrecht’s with- 
drawal has created a prejudice in your favor. 

A thrill of triumph shot through her, which 
made her forget compassion. ‘Then my I 
nocence is as good as established?” ae 

“You go too fast,” he cautioned. “If cir 
cumstances are propitious, it amounts to that. 


Nor you, 


“T did 
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pe !—Beautiful Deluxe 
[ Anniversary Gift Book 


of 170 Pages 


gun sneenetd ANN MME EU Cee oc to 


Showing Thousands of New and Unique 
Gift Suggestions at Popular Prices 


The phenomenal growth and success of Baird-North are due in a large measure ta our fair, courteous 
treatment and our guarantee of complete satisfaction or no sale. This year, with our larger stocks— 
with our increased capacity—we are able to offer you bargains even greater than ever before, 
in Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry, Silverware, Toilet Ware, Leather Goods and Novelties in 
endless variety. Merchandise of remarkably Aigh qguality—at prices surprisingly low. Be 
sure to get YOUR copy of this De Luxe Book of Gifts—send the coupon TODAY. 
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A Few Selections Appropriate for 
Christmas, Anniversary or Wedding Gi ifs 























314—Exquisite Sterling Silver Bar Pin, set with rhinestones. Looks like 


platinum. Only $1.00. 





310—Sterling Silver Cuff 
Links with oxidized border. 
One Old English letter en- 
graved FREE. Only $1.00 
the pair. 









Our Guarantee 


OU may order direct from this 

advertisement without hesita- 
tion. Every article shown here or 
in our Gift Book is exactly as illus- 
trated and described. If for any 
reason you are not perfectly satis- 
fied with any article you buy from 
us, you may send it back at once, 
for full refund or exchange. 












303—~Beautiful 7-Diamond Solitaire 
Cluster, looks like a $750 single dia- 
mond. Hand engraved mounting of 
14k White or Green Gold. Only 


$35.00. 353--Cut Glass Salt 
and Pepper Shakers 
with Silver- plated 
tops, Pair, $1.00. 






































337—Fashionable Patent Leather Vanity Box, 
containing powder box, lip stick case, cvin 
purse, and mirror measuting 3/4 in. square. 
Price $3.50. 















blue, rose decorations, Space 
for - ‘two pictures inside. 
Black silk cord. $3.00, 323—Chinese Plate in beau- 



































tiful old Royal Medallion 359—Sterling Silver Jelly Spoon with hand- 
pattern, 534 in. in diameter. some, pierced handle. One script initial en- 334—Attractive 
Complete with hand deco- graved FREE. A wonderful value. Onty $1.00. aSalad Set of fine 


rated stainless ivory 
fork. Suitable for 
lemons, olives or 
cheese. Only $1.50 


OliveWood. -Hand 
decorated handles. 











301—Genuine black onyx ora e 
Ring, blue-white diamond. Daintily boxedwith 
Handsome mounting of hand a ea card 
14K Solid White Gold. and verse. Knife iar 
2 : : l% ing 352—Three of these silver-plated 
agscewne et oo a Hot Dish Mats form a most wel- 

at $10.00. long. Only $2.00 come gift. In handsome old 


Dutch design, each 6 in. in dia- 
meter. Only $1.00, set. 






















354—Handsome Bread Tray, heavily silver 
plated. Reproduction of sterling silver pattern. 
About 10 in. long, Price $3.00. 











333—Box of attractive Stationery in 
Oriental finish with gold-deckeled edge ; 
effect. Contains one quire of paper 321—-Genuine Seal Leather three-fold : . G 

and envelopes to pvr Any 3-letter Bill Fold, with 14k Solid Gold cor- 305—Sterling Silver Belt Buckle in hand ham- 
monogram in gold or blue stamped FREE __ ners and shield for monogram. Com- M™eéfed and oxidized design. 2 or 3 letter 
of charge. Special at $1.85. plete with fancy ‘case, lined with old Monogram engraved FREE. Complete. with, 
rose silk. Price $5.00, Two or %enuine double stitch, cowhide leather belt, 


_ocmvemm three letter monogram, 50c. extra. only $3.00. 
















BAIRD-NORTH CO., 
973 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen;—Kindly send me my FREE copy of your 
beautifully illustrated Gift Book for 1924. 










320—~Pure Irish 
Linen Doilies in 





324—Handsome Mahogany- 

























beautiful Madeira eyelet and seed stitch finished Candle Sticks, meas- Name...... Ju lickdukin ReteerGe hele tenaedRaawewite 
embroidery. 6 in. in diameter. Pair, uting 7 ins., with two 6 in. : 
only 85c, . genyine Cape Cod bayberry 351—3-piece Toilet Set of French Ivory; 
candies. A _ real bargain, resembles DuBarry pattern. Comb, brush Add 
only $1.15 a pair. and mirror, only $6.50. Monogram, en- sai ah thie ———<_— >" 
raved for $1.50 extra. 
TRB 5k ok Raa ee ass in Cs edanededans owns 
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Whether by chance, fortune, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, 3-MINUTE 
Oat Flakes has a matchless flavor, de- 
liciously different from any other oats. 
While perfecting a new process for mak- 
ing a flake that would cook quickly, 
this flavor was suddenly discovered. 
The new method of treating the grain 
had done even more than the makers 
expected; it had brought out to the 
very fullest extent the hidden richness 
and sweetness. 

In the new and exclusive process the 
flakes are also made easier to digest, by 
dextrinizing the starches—that is, break- 
ing down the starch cells in the oats. 
Try this delicious, flavory, easily pre- 
pared dish today. The whole family 
will like it. 


A Hot Breakfast in a Jiffy 


There is no tedious preparation re- 
quired to cook 3-MINUTE Oat Flakes— 
it is all over in 180 seconds. Give the 
kiddies the benefit of a hot breakfast 


every morning. 


A Pound for a Dime 
(Except in the Far West) 
3-MINUTE Oat Flakes gives thegreatest 
cereal food value obtainable. Try it 
today. Almost any independent grocer 

can supply you. 


RICH BROS. CEREAL CO. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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Oats like these’’ 


‘Means the product 


Rich Bros.Cereal Co. 
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| enfolded_ her. 


She couldn’t have chosen a more damaging 
man to chuck her case.”’ 

“Why?” 
| “Because Utrecht’s far more than a lawyer. 
| Your generation may be a bit vague about, 
| him, but with mine his honor is famous.” 

She puckered her brows. “I’m. stupid. 
| I’m sure I’ve heard about him.” 

Before the lighted doors of her hotel the 
| taxi was slowing down. 

“Quickly,” she whispered. ‘‘If I make you 
lose your train, you’re going to tell me.” 
| “Shan’t lose it,” he chuckled. “Utrecht 
was the young giant on the Anstruther Arctic 
Expedition, who disobeyed orders when the 
dogs gave out. There wasn’t enough grub to 
|last them to the relief-station. It seemed 
|certain that somebody had to die. So he 
left his share and set off alone. Instead of 
| dying, he won through—he doesn’t know how 
—and led back the rescuing party.” 

“But he doesn’t look old enough,’ she 
protested. 

“He’s not old—no older than Larry. He 
was born an adventurer, only the law’s got 
him tethered hard and fast now. But I’m 
| pressed for time. You’re an embarrassing 
young person. Hop out. I told my wife 
where I was going; she’ll be counting the 
seconds. One day, when you’re married, 
you'll know how accurately a wife can count.” 

Having obeyed with contrite alacrity, she 
turned; he was already vanishing in the 
She was alone with her uneasy elation 
and her memory of a childless woman crying. 








| 
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ME: UTRECHT had captured her imagi- 

4V2 nation. All evening in her apartment, 

high above the house-tops, she had the feeling 
| that she was still reached by his steady stare. 
; She could not escape its memory. It hounded 
| her like a searchlight. She strove to free her- 
| self in books, in conversation with Nannie; 
|as though tapped on the shoulder by an 
| invisible presence, her thoughts kept turning 
| back. She resented his intrusion, struggled 
|against it, reminding herself of causes for 
| offence: “Having considered all the evidence, 
{I also know. If I wasn’t morally certain—’’; 
| and then the astonished words she had slipped 
|into his mouth, “Of my immorality.” How 
| had he dared to tell her to her face that he was 
| certain of that? 

Urge herself as she would, she could not 
become infuriated. It was his honesty that 
jhad helped him to recognize her honesty. 
| He, too, had been truth-telling. If she was 
| happy to-night, she had him to thank. Be- 
| sides, there had been no rudeness in his eyes— 
| only gentleness and justice. It was the first 
| time she had known that justice could be 
gentle. Her grandfather’s justice had been 
relentless as a hangman’s. 

Believing the evidence as he had, what kind 
of girl must he have been led to expect? The 
| attention he had paid her might have been due 
| to surprise. Yet she felt that it had gone 
deeper. He was terrifying in his sincerity. 
As a bird flying high, he seemed to probe the 
river-bed of character with an eye unde- 
| flected by the shimmering of the water’s surface. 
| She forgot her resentment and began to 
|reconstruct the man. She pictured him, 
primitive and famished, calmly determining to 
sacrifice himself. To refuse the gift of life, 
when there wasn’t enough life to go round, was 
the splendid folly one would have expected 
}from him. What opinion, she wondered, did 
this gaunt man hold of her after the revelation 
she had made of her selfishness? 

‘While he saved me, he despised me,” she 
thought. “That was why he stared.” 

Then the certainty that she was saved 
Since that was so, what did 
it matter how? She rose up, stretching her 
arms abroad in a luxury of freedom and 
gladness. She ought to have been doing 





The Coast of Folly 


something to celebrate—tasting _ life. Sh 
glanced across the abyss of darkness at the 
cheerful clock-face. Almost too late! Ouite 
too late for theaters! She must do somethi ‘ 

Nannie had gone to bed. There was 7 
one to prevent her. Hurrying to the dressing. 
table, she began to adjust her hat. All the 
leaping children who decorated her furniture 
seemed to be laughing—seemed to be clappin 
their hands, “At last she’s glad.” é 

“T’ll take supper downstairs,” she planned 

“Be discreet. Be discreet,” another voice 
urged. 

“But I want to be happy,” she pleaded 
“T’ve been discreet so long.” ; 

With the excited naughtiness of a truant 
child, she escaped into the passage and de. 
scended. 
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USICIANS were stowing away their instry. 

ments. Except for infatuated couples 
dawdling with opportunity at the least con. 
spicuous tables, the dining-room was almost 
deserted. 
that she had ventured into a public place 
without the consciousness of attracting 
attention. Her sense of ease was not so much 
due to the fewness of spectators as to her 
secret knowledge of partially restored in- 
nocence. 

“Madame is alone?” 

With magnificent assurance she followed 
the maitre @hdtel to the table he selected 
for her; with unruffled consequence she gave 
her orders. While waiting for her meal to be 
served, she gazed about her, still maintaining 
her poise of well-bred worldliness. It was 
splendid to feel so irreproachable after months 
of being outcast and furtive. 

Suddenly her calm was dissipated. Behind 
her a solitary man, whom she had not noticed, 
was rising. His eyes caught hers. It was as 
though his stare, which had remained with her 
all evening, had been no hallucination, but 
the forerunner of his presence. 

He was at her elbow, grave and courteous, 
giving her a chance to be first to acknowledge 
him. Then, while she strove to disguise her 
confusion, 

“On the strength of this afternoon, is it 
allowable to claim acquaintance?” 

Mustering a pretence of indifference, “What's 
to prevent?” she managed. 

“Only that I was compelled to adopt an 
attitude that may have made you detest me.” 

“T owe you too much,” she kept her face 
averted. “On the contrary, I rather liked 
you.” 

“And I, you,” he agreed, “from the moment 
I set eyes on you—which, under the circum- 
stances, was distinctly unprofessional.” 

“You mean that you were engaged to be my 
enemy?” 

“Exactly—so to like you from the jump- 
off was almost treachery. I struggled against 
it—you may have noticed—to the point ol 
appearing unchivalrous.” 

“Were you?” Her curiosity was over 
coming her embarrassment. : 

“Well, wasn’t I? I refer to what I said 
about being morally certain. I’m here to 
beg your pardon.” ’ 

She lifted a face, hot and puzzled. “Then 
you’re not here by accident?” 

He regarded her with amusement. i 
hung about on the chance of meeting you. 
didn’t dare to call formally. Instinct told 
me you would refuse to see me.” 

“T certainly should have.” 

Her promptness made them both laugh. 

“But,” he pursued, “I hope your relusa 
wouldn’t have meant that you didn’t want ! 
see me. Because, if it would have, we ought 
not to be talking.” 

“You didn’t put me to the test. 
tell?” She shrugged her shoulders. 
rate, I’m sure you’d be far more com 
seated.” 
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Kitchen Magic — 


EVEN past mistresses of cookery marvel at the things they 

can accomplish with “SAVORY” KITCHEN AIDS. First 
came the “SAVORY” Roaster, the original of its kind and toe==-== 
the veriest novice, tender, juicy, succulent roasts became the 

rule instead of the exception. The “SAVORYRoaster with 
three million friendly users has never been excelled. 


Then came the Queen of Double Boilers, a Steam Double 
Boiler to do the work of a double bojler and steam cooker at 
the price of a good pot and pan. Now thousands of others 
have been added to the list of those who laud the name of 


“SAVORY”. 


Next, there arrived to delight good housekeepers, the 
“SAVORY” Bread Saver and a remarkable trio of kitchen 
helps was completed. All together, or separately, they are 
a gift of magic for any household. Each has a special 
“SAVORY Prize Recipe Book” tied to the handle. The Bread 
Saver and Steam Double Boiler are packed in beautiful pic- 
ture cartons. Look for them in the'stores. 


SAVORY 
Roaster 


There's magic in the way the 
“SAVORY” Roaster roasts meat, fish 
or fowl, losing not a bit of the delec- 
table flavor or precious juices. Three 
million housewives use this magic 
almost daily and three million house- 
holds enjoy the surpassing goodness 
which the “SAVORY” Roaster makes 
possible. 


If you have the slightest trouble 
roasting tough cuts or the tough fowl 
which many might unwittingly se- 
lect, try a “SAVORY” Roaster. You 
will never be without one afterwards 
and there is the “SAVORY” guar- 
antee to insure your satisfaction or 
money back. 


Tied to the handle of each of these three 
“SAVORY” SAVING SPECIALTIES is 
its own “SAVORY Prize Recipe Book”. 
In each book you will find 100 delight- 
ful ways to use the “SAVORY” Utensil 
it applies to. You will economize, profit 
in nourishment, in taste, and insure 
your cooking success. 


A “SAVORY’ Gift 


The newly-wed or the older-wed will 
thank you for the gift of these three 
“SAVORY” KITCHEN HELPS. 
They are not ordinary kitchenware. 
Give one or give all for Christmas, 
wedding or anniversary to win un- 
bounded appreciation. 


the REPUBLIC METALWAR 


New York BUFFALO GS ibrerstere 


In using advertisements see page 4 


SAVORY 


Steam Double Boiler 


There's magic in the way its “SAVORY” Steam 
Circulating Method cooks vegetables, sauces. 
cereals and restores yesterday's leftovers to their 
original moist delicacy. There’s magic in the way 
it conserves nourishing vitamines and other val- 
uable food elements and insures success with 
little care and no worry. It is by no means an 
ordinary double boiler. If not readily obtainable 
at your dealer, send $2 direct to 311 Republic 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. ($2.25 if you live west of 
the MissourbRiver) and receive one parcel post 
prepaid, and guarantee of money back if not ab- 
solutely satisfied 


Bread Saver 
There’s magic in the steps it saves, 
the delicious, nourishing dishes it 
provides from its ready store of con- 
served crumbs. There's magic in the 
way it transforms the bread corner 
of the kitchen into a compact array 
of neatness and efficiency. It comes 
complete with its box, a combination 
wire shelf and bread cooling rack, 
fine bread knife, exclusive bread 
board and handy crumb tray. As a 
picnic or auto buffet-it fills a long- 
felt want. You can arrange for a 
trial under guarantee of satisfaction 
or money back, simply by asking 
your dealer or writing direct to us. 
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Are You Earning 


As Much As 
You Would Like? 


Mrs. Alice R. Loomis of Hawaii paid 
for her home almost entirely with 
money earned in leisure moments 


If you can use 
$10, $100, 
or more 


let us show you how 
you may earn it 
without interfering 
with your regular 
work or home duties 


No matter how fully occupied 
your time may be, there is bound 
to be some spare time which you 
may devote to this congenial and 
profitable work. 


It will mean more money for the 
hundreds of uses most of us have 
for it. 


No business training is needed 
and no capital. We start you and 
cooperate with you at all times. 


Simply mail the coupon today 
and let us send you details of 
our plan. 


Dept. GHM—1123 
International Magazine Co. 


119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about 
your spare-time money-making plan, 
without obligation to me. 


; secret? 


| his order to be 


| recall in what connection. 


| go forward, what you hoped to gain. 
| afraid to hear you speak. 
| you silent. 


| an effort to shut fear out. 
| the truth—the damaging truth, so much more 
| damaging than anything you could have 
| invented. You went on, in spite of sneers, 
| telling the truth in that little, childish squeak- 
| ing voice. 
| futing. Everything that was you was bent 





The Coast of Folly 


He pulled out the chair opposite. “When I 
followed you in,” he confessed, “I purchased 
my right by pretending I had an appetite.” 
“So you followed me!” She lowered her 
eyes demurely. “Can I trust you with a 
I’m celebrating. You can guess what 
—the success of being brave after having been 


| a runaway.” 


“That inter sts me. Since I’m no longer 
your enemy, is there any reason why we 
shouldn’t celebrate together?” 

“But what will you be celebrating?” 

“My relief at finding that you treat me as a 
friend.” 


UCKILY, at that moment, her first course 
arrived, breaking in on the delicacy of the 
conversation. Instructions were given for 
transferred from the table 
he had occupied to the place facing hers. 
While re-arrangements were being carried out, 


| little was said. The instant servitors were out 
| of ear-shot, he picked up the interrupted 


thread. : 

“Your experiment in being brave, after 
having been a runaway, interests me im- 
mensely.” 

“IT know now who you are,” she warned 
him—‘“a connoisseur in courage. Like every- 
body else, I’d heard your name, but I couldn’t 
Mr. Reel told me 
afterward. I’m afraid my stupidity must 
have wounded your vanity.” 

He eyed her sensitively to see whether she 
was mocking. “Do I impress you as vain or 
did you say it in self-defense?” 

“In self-defense,” she owned generously. 
“So many people, women especially, must 
have made a fuss over you. I was afraid you 
were going to patronize my little spurt of 
courage.” 

“Tt wasn’t little.” 
propping his forehead with his hand. 


He leaned forward, 
“To 


| de what’s magnanimous, when paralyzed by 


terror, can’t be little. Your playing of the 


| game had precisely the same quality of up- 
| rightness as mine. 


I, too, was a coward first.” 
“T don’t believe it—not in the base sense.” 
“Tt’s the only sense. Let me_ explain. 

When you entered the room this afternoon, 


| you were white as a sheet and so trembling 


that you could scarcely stand. When you 
spoke, your voice was breathless, like the 
squeaking of a hunted mouse. I asked myself 
why you should have ventured, how you could 
I was 
I wanted to keep 
I expected to hear excuses, denials, 
panic—a pitiful pack of lies. Then you began, 
your fists clenched, your eyelids drooping in 
What you told was 


It was amazing, irresistible, con- 


on self-preservation, had gone back on you, 


| deserted, turned traitor—everything except 


the mind. But the mind went marching for- 


| ward, never shrinking, never dodging, leaving 
| all hope of salvation behind. 


It went clear 
out into the lost lands, taking with it its 
integrity.” 

Bending across the table, she tapped his 
hand. 

“But that’s what you did, when the dogs 
and the grub gave out.” 

He nodded. “Years ago. I was the strong 
man of the expedition; youth was in my 
favor. I wasso afraid of misusing my strength 


| under the strain of hunger, and of snatching 
more than was my share from weaker men, 
| that I ran away and earned the rewards of 


heroism. It’s why I understand.” 
There was a silence. Waiters seized their 
chance to change the plates and again fell back. 
“T was a kid like you then.” His smile was 
compassionate. “TI’ll dare wager there wasn’t 


‘a person present who understood you as I 


November 1923 Good Housekeeping 


understood. I saw you pushing your wa 

not through arguments and temptations, but 
through sleet and bitter coldness. You were 
wilfully losing touch with comradeshj 

launching yourself across the twilight of lies 
to come to grips with an honorable reality, 
You made me feel,” he waved his hand with 
eloquent lack of reticence, “what I’d never 
felt for any woman—that by virtue of a com. 
mon experience we were pals.” 

He pulled himself together and sat staring 
suddenly realizing how emotion had betrayed 
him. “I guess you call that impertinent2” 

“T don’t,” she said quietly. 

} “But,” another gesture, “all this display 
in a public place! A place where you live and 
are known!” 

“T don’t mind,” she smiled. “It’s not so 
long since I was making a display of myself. 
Was it because we were pals that you followed 
me and had to tell me?” = « 

His intensity made him almost boyish, 
“Yes, to-night. It had to be to-night. I was 
afraid—” 

“You weren’t. If you had been, you 
wouldn’t have made your opportunity. You'd 
have let me go on thinking you were sorry and 
despised me.” 

“Vou thought I could think that?” 

“Tt isn’t difficult, when I remember what I 
have been—even what I am.” 

“T could tell you what you are.” 

She pushed back her chair. 
isn’t the place or time.” 

When they had paid their bill and walked 
into the foyer, he had again recovered his grip 
on the conventions. Taking her hand at 
parting, he searched her eyes. 

“To-morrow’s Sunday. Would it be per- 
missible to call on you?” 

She felt a sudden compunction, which came 
near to tears, for the power she had acquired 
over him. She had done so little to deserve 
it; it was like something she had stolen. 

“Between pals, almost anything’s allowable.” 

The entire man glowed—luminous with 
gratitude. “Then till to-morrow.” 

And across his shoulder, as the revolving- 
doors were hurrying him from sight. “I 
know now why they abbreviate you to Joy.” 

The incredible day had ended. As with 
Cinderella, the clocks were striking midnight. 
Having closed the door of her apartment, 
she stood with beating heart. She was 
waiting for the change to rags. It was too 
unreal that within so srt a time she should 
have been transformed int» this adventurously 
happy person. Having grown accustomed to 
misfortune, she assured herself that there must 
be some catch. Minutes ticked by. The 
flame of hope strengthened. What if it were 
true—her name cleansed of disgrace, the man 
who was to have destroyed her, her lover? 


“Only this 
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EXT morning he was as good as his word. 

Shortly after nine, before she was fully 
awake, he summoned her to the telephone. 
There was a drowsy quality in her way of 
answering that admonished him. 

“T hope I haven’t disturbed you.” 

She stifled a yawn, then held her breath, 
certain that he must have heard. Next 
moment the suspicion was confirmed. 

“What are you laughing at?” She caught 
the sensitiveness in his tone. Me 

“I was thinking of what took place between 
the angry swell and the devout old charwoman 
at the end of, the Easter service. ‘Oh, mistet, 
I’m afraid some one’s sat on your hat.’’ And 
his reply, ‘Madam, you darned well know you 
have.’ ” 

“Then I’m in wrong from the start,” he 
suggested. “I’ve inconsiderately roused you. 
From the moment you lifted the receiver, 
darned well knew I had.” } 

“You’re not in wrong,” she let him off 
lightly. “But it’s rather early, don’t you think 
—especially for a Sunday morning?” 
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LOS ANGELES Likes it Best 


When it rains 


~ it pours 


VER CAKES OR HARDENS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 
TPQURS 


In Los Angeles, where the damp nights put salt to 
its hardest test, practically every one of the 500,0CO 


the nation. 


Pershing Square, = 
Los Angeles, Calif, 


or more inhabitants uses Morton’s, a salt so per- 
fectly prepared that “when it rains, it pours.” 
A remarkable record for any product! Yet one 
that Morton’s approaches not only in other great 
cities, but in the smallest towns and hamlets of 


Depend On It For Flavor —and Economy 


ORTON'S Salt doesn’t stop 

at giving you the brisk in- 

viting flavor of purest salt in your 

foods. It also saves your money 
and your peace of mind. 


Because it pours—even “when it 
rains, it pours.” Think what that 
means to your happiness. 


Unlike common salts which form in 
wasteful lumps and cake that are 
thrownaway, Morton’sfreely pours 


out of salt cellars; always ready 
to do its job of seasoning with- 
out trouble, delay or annoyance. 


And you can use every grain of it 
—no waste. 


The combination of wonderful fla- 
vor, real economy and delight of 
convenience have won for this 
quality product the name of the 
nation’s favorite salt; a hard name 
to live up to—but Morton's does it. 


* MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Helpful Hints on Uses of Salt 


When boiling a cracked egg, add a 
teaspoonful of Morton's Salt to the 
water. This will keep the contents 
of the shell from boiling out. 


The kitchen table when rubbed 
with a cloth on which Morton's 
salt has been poured will appear 
much whiter than before. 


In using advertisements see page 4 247 
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Front view 


Trade Mark | 


WArI~ht er~’s 


WRAP-AROUND 


HE Wrap-around isa Corset 

without any lacings any- 
where. It fits better without lac- 
ings than any laced corset with 
them. 

Note the smooth, flat back; the 
beautifully-fitting front, the two 
panels of just enough elastic in 
just the right place. 

No imitation can take the place 
of the Wraparound, the origina] 
and only real corset without lac- 
ings, perfectly-fitting and there- 
fore INVISIBLE. 





Srv1e 153, illustrated, is for 
average figures. 


Slender 
Tupe 
Figure, 


\ Stout 


, Average | 
Type 


Tuye 
Figure 


Curved / 
Type} / 
Figu re{ 


ae J 


Send for folder of Warner’s Wrap- 
arounds for stout-type, slender-type, 
average-type and curved-type figures. 


Prices $1.50 up. 


Wrap-arounds are made only’ by the Wamer 
Brothers Co., 347 Madison Ave., New York; 
367° W. Adams St., Chicago; 28 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Made also in Canada by The Warner 
Brothers Co., Montreal. 


Ah 8 PP 


| mination. 


| of bed. 


“Tt doesn’t seem early at my end,” he 
plucked up courage. “I’ve breakfasted and 
been thinking about you for over an hour.” 

When she gave no sign of her presence, he 
asked: “You’re still there, aren’t you? What’s 
keeping you so quiet?” 

“Your last remark. I was doing some 
thinking, too—thinking that you couldn’t 
have had much to think about.” 

“But I had. I was fearing you might have 
gone out and forgotten our engagement.” 

“T’m rarely out,” she said with dignity. 
“Since recent happenings, my company 
hasn’t been much in demand.” 

“It is to-day.” A pause. 
will you be ready for me?” 

“This afternoon.” 

“T can’t wait that long.” There was 
urgency in his voice. “I’ve promised myself 
the morning as well—a whole day of cele- 
bration.” 

She estimated quickly the danger of a day 
together, balancing it against the dreariness 
of a day of loneliness. “But we scarcely know 
each other.” 

“Well enough.” She could feel his deter- 
“We'll arrange for ten, or shall 
We say ten-thirty? Anyway I'll be down- 
stairs at ten o’clock ready for you.” 

Without giving her the option of refusal, 
he rang off. 

So her temptation had recommenced. 
Worse than that, at the mere sound of his 
voice she had succumbed to his spell. She 
had felt the insistent chivalry of his goodness, 
his invincible belief in her goodness, his 
tremendous need of her. To that need her 
need of him had responded. She was happy 
again, as on the previous night; now, however, 


Then, “When 


| it was less the happiness of a Cinderella and 


had more of confidence. 

“But I have no right to allow him to need 
me,” she told herself. “I’m the woman; I 
can see where this is heading. A man never 
sees until the end.” 

Then, in a whisper, “If I dared to permit 
myself, I could love him.” She pressed her 
hands to her burning face. “With my 
reputation, it would be cruel to him.” 

Throwing back the clothes, she leaped out 
“Well, I told him the truth yesterday. 
He’ll have to hear it again, if he forces me.” 

At that point the inconsistency of her sex 
took a hand. To deter an ardent lover it 


| would have been wise to meet him not looking 
| her best, whereas she went to meticulous pains 


to omit nothing that would in any way im- 
prove her appearance. Had she shared her 
mother’s standards, to whom beauty was more 
important than virtue, she could not have be- 
stowed more care on her radiance. As she 
threw a last, approving glance in the mirror, 
it was precisely ten. 

“T look well,” she thought. Then, with 
unconscious hypocrisy, “And now to restrain 
him.” 


Bet the moment she caught sight of him, 

restraining him became furthest from her 
thoughts. He looked so safe and com- 
panionable—probably for the reason that he 
was striving to reassure her, realizing that for 
a twenty-hours’ acquaintance his courtship 
had been too rapid. 

He held out his hand casually as any ordi- 
nary mortal and asked an obvious question, 
“Where?” 

“Anywhere,” she said. 
saunter.” 

After the overheated hotel, the keen air 
stung their faces. The sun shone clearly; 
there was a touch of frost. From strolling 
the first few blocks, they quickened their 
steps. 

“Ts walking too much for you?” 

She smiled at his absurdity: “I love it.” 

“Sport a lot, don’t you?” 

“T used.” Then she enlarged: “I mean up 
to last September. To sport, you have to be 
with men.” 


“Why plan? Let’s 
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The Coast of Folly 


“No harm in that,” he grimaced down at her 

“No harm, but one has to feel protected.” | 

“That’s all right,” he said; “you can feel 
protected now.” 

It was exactly what she was feeling. With 
all other men she had had to be on her guard 
They encroached; if they were not prevented 
they tried to steal. Everything about this 
man _ was straightforward. However uncop. 
ventional, he gave an atmosphere of right. 
ness to everything he did and said. It was 
impossible to suspect him of slyness, Be. 
cause of that, he purged her of wrong jp. 
tentions and established a special exemption 
for their conduct. He made their intimacy 
wise and proper by endowing her with the air 
of belonging to him. 


FIFTH AVENUE looked bare and newly 

swept. Churches, which had effaced them- 
selves during the week, thrust themselves 
boldly into prominence. 

“Do you want to go to church?” she glanced 
up at him shyly. 

“Not this morning. 

“But you do go?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“T knew it,” she nodded. ‘You're religious.” 

“So are you. Most truthful people are.” 

“T’m not sure. I wasn’t until this—” 

“T understand.” 

“Tt was my grandfather who forced me in the 
right direction,” she continued. “That was 
something I omitted yesterday. I couldn't 
confess it to all those people. When he 
turned me away, he told me not to come back 
till I had found God.” 

“And you’ve found—? 
asking?” 

“Tt’s curious,” she said. “TI don’t know you, 
yet I feel I could tell you anything.” 

He slowed down so that they almost stopped. 

“Tt’s not me you don’t know. You've 
known me always. It’s yourself.” 

She let that pass. It was silencing. It 
would sound preposterously untrue to all the 
world save themselves. You couldn’t have 
known a person always whom you hadn't 
met; yet every minute she was recognizing 
qualities she’d wanted. Silence carried them 
clear up Fifth Avenue, till they were entering 
the glittering solitude of the Park. Then she 
returned to his question. 

“You asked me whether I’d found Him. 
I’m ashamed to say, ‘Yes’, for fear you should 
think me mercenary. My grandfather's bar- 
gain was that either I should find God or lose 
his fortune. So you see, even if I were sure 
I’d found Him, it would be quite impossible 
for me to tell anybody.” ¥ 

“By ‘anybody’ you mean your grandfather? 

She assented. “It’s a pity. He’s dying. 
Nothing would make him happier.” Then 
she veered quickly. “Don’t think I intend 
to tell him. Money means very little to me 
any longer.” 

“But you can tell me?” he urged. 

“Even to you it’s difficult.” 

They strolled on, turning up a rustic path 
which brought them to a minature knoll above 
a lake. The water’s surface was filmed with 
ice. Trees and grass, as far as eye could 
stretch, stood stiff and glistening. Between 
distant barriers, winter’s silver hand lay 
open like a palm. 

“This was how it happened,” she said. 
“When I felt that every one had let me down, 
I turned for help to some one who, years before 
me, had suffered the same catastrophe. The 
advice she gave me was more unbrave than 
anything I’d contemplated. She made me 
realize that if you once start running, you 
reach the point where you’ve no option but to 
run farther. I’d almost committed. mysell 
to obey her, when I found myself gazing at 4 
little saint in a neglected shrine. I’m not at 
all sure what he did for me—he had a child 
in his arms. He seemed to hold it out to mé 
Then and there I made up my mind, ut 
couldn’t believe in God, at least to act & 


I prefer to talk.” 


You don’t mind my 
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Sifely Washed With 


tt France 


fier ga So -FIVE years before the Declaration 
f Independence, Miss Lucy Jimson made 
for the Prince George Company of Maryland 
the little dress here pictured. 


The India muslin is handwoven; the lace 
and embroidery trimmings are all hand work. 
The dress is so beautiful an example of Colo- 
nial styles and workmanship that it is now a 
Museum piece in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 


A few weeks ago this 173-year-old dress was 
washed with La France. It came out like new 
(because of the gently thorough cleansing pow- 
er of La France), and beautifully white (because 
La France blues perfectly in the wash-water). 


And, since the Museum was so much pleased 
with the work of La France in cleaning this 
very old and valuable garment, many other 
rare pieces in the collection of Memorial Hall 
will be washed in the same way. The curator 
of laces writes us: “I think you will be pleased to 
know that I found La France very satisfactory for 
laundering the delicate fabrics in the Museum’s 
collection.” 


Fine Laces and Fabrics —Table Linens and Sheets— 
Coarse Work Garments— La France Cleanses All 


La France is not a new soap. It is the partner of soap. It 
makes any bar soap, soap powder or soap flakes cleanse 
quicker and more thoroughly. It blues in the wash-water; 
saves all the labor of rinsing through blued water. 


Whether you use ordinary tubs and washboard, a hand- 
power washing machine, or an electric washer, La France, 
used with the soap you prefer, will save time, labor and the 
clothes themselves. Tests by eminent domestic-science ex- 
perts indicate that as much as four-fifths of the ordinary 
labor of washing can be saved by La France. 


Ask your grocer for La France. You will find it in almost 
all up-to-date stores. If you cannot obtain it, write us 
direct (enclosing your grocer’s name) and we will 
mail you free a full-size package. 


La France Mec. Co., 113 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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MAKES THEM ALT: ‘WASH BETTER" 
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OU who are interested in 
how this famous tooth brush 
saves your teeth and safe-guards 
your health: It is designed pur- 
posely to clean the spots where 
acid forming debris collects— 
the back surfaces and the spaces 
between the teeth. 


Dr.West’s Tooth Brush is small. 
The serrated bristles are cor- 
rectly spaced and cut so that 
all surfaces of the teeth can be 
easily reached. Dental authori- 
ties recommend that you use 
this perfect tooth brush toclean 
your teeth the one correct way. 


Patents allowed in United States, Great Britain, 
France. Germany, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada. Numerous other patents pending. Our 
rights will be fully protected. 





THE WESTERN COMPANY : Chicago+ New York | 
Des 
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Three Sizes 


At Your Dealer’s 


Adult’s size 50c 
Youth’s size 35c 
Child’s size 25c 





| tell her. 


| the tighter. 





though God was. So I came back to face you 
and to fight.”” Her voice sank. “And found 
kindness—God, if you like—where He was 
least expected.” 

“T do like,” he said solemnly. 

When they retraced their footsteps, he gave 
her his hand to steady her over the rough 


places. 
All that day they wandered, aimless and 


happy; at night, when they parted, it was 
| with the understanding that they should meet 
| on the morrow. 


On the morrow they met— 
the next day and the day after. 

“Have you no work?” she asked. 

“T’ve postponed it,” he replied vaguely. 

They did their Christmas shopping together, 
went to theaters, talked endlessly. She no 
longer had occasion to glance enviously at 
girls with escorts. Her life was completely 
changed. It had suffered a reversal of all its 
values. She had found contentment. Only 
when she was alone did her new mode of 
conduct seem wrong. Then in the degree 


The Coast of Folly 







that she desired him, she determined to spare 
him. At their next meeting she would warn 
him. Always, when the next meeting arrived, 
she forgot or failed to discover an opening. 

It was the day before Christmas, early in 
the morning, when she was again aroused by 
the ringing of the telephone. 

“No apologies this time,” he began without 
preliminaries. “I meant to do it. What 
are your plans?” 

“T have none,” she replied sleepily. 

“Well, I have, fortunately or unfortunately. 
Last night I hadn’t the heart to tell you. 
I’ve an old mother in New England. I’m 
due to spend Christmas with her—so I want 
you to come with me.” 

“But—” she protested. 

“There are no ‘buts.’ I’m well aware my 
invitation’s odd. It’s a choice between your 
accompanying me or her being left solitary.” 

Then, while she hesitated: ‘Our first Christ- 
mas! My wire’s been sent. She’ll be expect- 
ing us. I took your acceptance for granted.” 


(To be continued) 





An Unfinished Story 


(Continued from page 70) 


imaginings between you,’ I insisted. ‘She 
says that you are keeping a secret from 
her, and that it is your silence which has 
driven you apart. I’ve told her it was absurd, 
ridiculous, that you had nothing to hide from 
her.’ 

“ ‘But I have,’ he said. ‘There is something 

which I can not tell her, which I can never 
But how could she know?’ 
“She knows. But why can’t you tell her?’ 
“He went white at that, and held my hand 
‘It was a promise,’ he said. 
‘I made it without understanding what it 
might do to me.’ 

* “Could you tell me?’ I asked him. 

“ ‘T can tell no one,’ he said, ‘since I can not 
tell her.’ 

“T went back to pleading, then, trying to 
show him that it was China which had sepa- 
rated them, striving to make him see that 
Elsie’s idealizing of Ray was only a pose which 
her pride forced upon her. ‘She doesn’t love 
me,’ he kept saying, and finally, ‘If you see, 
before you go, that this is true, will you let me 
hope?’ he asked me. ‘If I see,’ I promised, 
and we went back through the gray dusk to 
the dingy town. 

“For the three days of my waiting I watched 
Elsie. Imagine my torment, if you can. I 
didn’t want to spy, I didn’t want to ferret 
into her heart, but I had to be sure. If she 
loved him, I’d go away, and I’d never again 
cross their path. I owed her that. I’d have 
owed that to any woman. If she didn’t 


| love him, if she held a dead hero above a living 


one, well, then, life was ours. I stood over 
her, trying to look down intc her soul, and at 
the end of the third day I had to tell myself 
that I didn’t know.” 

Esther Mallinson’s macaw beat his wings 
as a little Japanese girl, silk-coated, silk- 
trousered, her silken hose and French heels 
battling with the East of her aspect, cleared 
off the tea things. 

“Take him away,” Angela told her. 

“He no come,” the girl grinned, and went 
her way. 

The dusk fell about us, and the little shop 
on the hill cleared, but Angela did not move. 
She had talked herself back across the wide 
Pacific and was living again those last days 
in Nom Chiang. It was to herself rather than 
to me that she poured out the rest of the tale. 

“Late that afternoon the boat came down 
river. I made sure of my reservation—you 
never can tell on those river boats where they’ll 
put you—and packed my kit. I’d bought the 
amber without sending the Harringtons to the 
poorhouse, and I was standing at the window 


of my hotel room, wondering which dress 
I’d leave out to wear to dinner at the Mc- 
Donalds’ that night, when I saw the man in 
the street below. For moments that seemed 
to me hours I stood there, motionless, never 
taking my eyes from him. Then he passed 
down the street, and I told myself that I was 
losing my mind. Ghosts didn’t stalk, even 
in. Chinese byways, in daylight. Ray was 
dead. He had died in France. I’d imagined 
him, that was all; but I drew back from going 
out on the street alone, and I was glad, grate- 
fully glad, when Hugh came for me in the 
little car. 

Well?’ he asked me before we came in 
sight of their house. 

““T can’t tell,’ I told him. Then I spoke 
of the man who had looked like Ray. ‘You 
can see the state of mind I’m in,’ I went on, 
and thought he might smile, but he stared at 
me almost wildly. ‘He couldn’t be here,’ 
he said. ‘No,’ I said, ‘he’s dead.’ He said 
nothing, but when he helped me from the car 
at the gate of their place, he was pallidly gray. 
“ ‘Oh, Hugh, dear,’ I broke out, ‘perhaps some 
day—’ ” r 

“ “The fog’s thicker than ever,’” he said, 
and led me into the house. 

“Elsie met us with a gaiety that I knew was 
assumed. I wondered, though, if it might 
not have been inspired by relief at my depart- 
ure. i played up to it as well as I could, but 
through dinner I realized that she was watching 
me as intently as I had been watching her. 
For all our precautions, did she know of our 
love? I fought against the supposition, but 
it began tu strangle me. We went back into 
the living-room, and her macaw began to 
scream at me as if he were accusing me of 
every crime in his calendar. It seemed to me 
that he was not a bird, but some evil spirit 
evoked by Elsie to harass me. Nerves, of 
course, but when he flew at me and tried to 
bite me, I shrieked to Hugh to save me. He 
made a rush at the bird, caught him, held 
him tight, and opening the door, flung him out 
into the night. 

“In a flash Elsie rushed toward the door. 
‘How dare you?’ she shrilled at Hugh. ‘“He’s 
mine. You gave him to me when we first 
came to this hideous hole. How—’ 

“‘ ‘He was hurting Angela,’ he told her. 

“ ‘Oh,’ she sneered, her hands clenched in 
fury. ‘And you’d protect her, even if— 
She did not end her sentence, but went to the 
doorway, staring out into the darkness and 
calling to the macaw. The light was behind 
her as she stood in silhouette, and no one 
passing could fail to see her. Perhaps that is 








Brushing cannot keep your teeth clean 
Only these six little glands can do that 


Your tooth paste must do more than clean your teeth— 
it must keep the mouth glands active 


Brusu your teeth as thor- 
oughly as you can, in a few 
minutes the mouth acids 
are beginning to collect 
again. 

And these acids are the 
greatest cause of tooth de- 
cay. 

Nothing can keep them 
back but the mouth glands. 

These six little glands 
should send forth all the 
time a copious flow of fluids 
to neutralize the dangerous 
acids and wash them away. 

But, like so many parts 
of our body, the glands need 
exercise. The soft foods of 
today, which require no 
chewing, do not supply it. 

Theglandsmusthavehelp. 


A tooth paste that keeps 
these glands active 


Pebeco gives your mouth 
glands the gentle stimula- 
tion they need. 

As soon as it enters the 
mouth they resume their 
healthy normal action. 

An increased flow of fluids 
pours into every crevice of 
the mouth and in between 
your teeth where the tooth 
brush cannot reach—wash- 
ing away small particles, 
cleaning out your entire 


These healing fluids not 
only cleanse your mouth 
but, what is more impor- 
tant, they neutralize the dan- 
gerous mouth acids. And 
they continue to do this as 
fast as these acids form. 


The most thorough cleaning 
a dentifrice can give 
Pebeco also cleans your 
teeth as thoroughly as a 
dentifrice can. It leaves 
them white and shining. But 
its constituents are so mild 
it cannot injure the enamel 
or the edges of the gums. 


Lejaren A. Hiller Studios 


Pebeco cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely and leaves the mouth in a healthy 
stimulated condition which keeps the teeth clean until the next brushing 


By brushing Pebeco over 
the gums as well as the teeth 
you get the full benefit of its 
stimulating action. It will 
have a tonic effect on the 
entire oral cavity extending, 
some doctors say, even to 
the tonsils. 

Send today for a free trial 
tube of Pebeco and start to get 
your mouth into a healthy, clean 
condition. With this tube we will 
send a booklet which explains 
how Pebeco overcomes the dan- 
gers of acid-mouth by keeping 
the mouth glands active. 

Pebeco is manufactured only 
by Lehn & Fink, Inc.—50c at 
all druggists. 


Send coupon today for free sample tube 


LEHN & FINK, Inc. 


Dept.L-4 


.635 Greenwich Street 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me free a large size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste and your booklet which explains the ope of 
the mouth glands in keeping the mouth healthy 


teeth white and strong. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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BRIE ssAD 


SLEEPINGWEAR 














Comforting Warmth | 
in Good-looking 
Nightwear! 


Perhaps you’ve never thought warm 
sleepingwear could be good-looking. But 
Glover’s Brighton-Carlsbad is! Luxuri- 
ously warm, roomy, comfort-ful—yet so 
dainty that it pleases the most fastidious! 


Clad in these soft, downy flannelettes, 
refreshing sleep is yours—healthful, in- 
vigorating, with windows open wide. The 
Glover tailoring insures a correctness of 
fit, a freedom from binding or strain, that 
puts you wholly at ease. It eliminates all 
the common annoyances of skimpy, ill- 
fitting sleeping garments! And it insures 
longer wear. 


At the same time, Brighton-Carlsbad 
gives that trim appearance so much to be 
desired. Patterns and colorings are de- 
lightfully unusual and attractive. 


For true comfort and daintiness in mod- 
erately priced warm nightwear, ask at your 
favorite store for Glover’s Brighton-Carls- 
bad! For every member of the family. 





If your store hasn’t the style you 
want, write us. We’ll see that you’re 
supplied. Women’s gowns. $2 to $3.50. 


Our youthful pa- 
jamas in middy or 
slipover styles are 
popular with col- 
lege girl and young 
matron. $2.50 to omy 
$3.50. tH) | 
] 
| 
} 


Our infant's gown 
with drawstring 
bottom and sleeves 
keeps baby perfect- 
ly protected, 85cto 
$1. Famous Brigh- 
ton-Carlsbad sleep- 
ers, sizes 1to 14, 
$1.25 to $2.50. 


\ 
\ 





Write for “The Nightie Book’’—it’s FREE | 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY | 


Dept. 52, Dubuque, Iowa 
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what brought the stranger through the gate, 
for a moment later in the silence that throbbed 
around us, I heard his voice. ‘They told me 
I'd find you all here,’ it said. Elsie fell back 
a step, her hand rising to her heart. Hugh 
clutched my arm as if to steady himself. 
The marks of it are there yet.” She shoved 
back her sleeve, and showed me the discolored 
abrasions. “Then Elsie cried out, and the 


| man came into the light. Dead or alive, Ray 


had come to them. 


“TOR a moment I didn’t know whether he 

was shadow or substance. Elsie was star- 
ing at him as one might look on the resurrected, 
joy struggling with fear, life rising over 
death. 

‘She swayed toward him, holding out her 
arms, but he looked past her to Hugh. ‘You 
married her, didn’t you?’ he asked, and I 
knew that he lived. 

“ ‘Ves,’ Hugh said, his voice choked. 

“ “He said—he told me you were dead,’ 
Elsie gasped. ‘It was in the lists, your name. 
And he said—’ 

“He thought I was,’ Ray told them. 
Somehow, in the candlelight, with the night 
of China around us, he didn’t seem really 
living to me. There was something clammy 
about him, something weird. He didn’t look 
ill except with some kind of spiritual sickness. 
His voice was robust enough, but it carried 
no conviction, and I did not wonder that Elsie 
whirled upon Hugh. ‘You knew he wasn’t 
dead,’ she cried. ‘You knew it, and you lied 
to me. That’s what you were keeping from 
me!’ 

“ “He didn’t know it,’ Ray told her, but I 
knew that he, too, lied. 

“Where were you?’ I demanded. ‘Where 
have you come from?’ 

“ “Everywhere, he said. ‘After France, 
Germany, Poland, Russia. I worked my way 
somehow. Then Siberia, and here. I’ve 
been here, up in the hills, for months. In the 
town today I heard you were here, and I had 
to see you.’ His gaze rested on Hugh be- 
seechingly. ‘I couldn’t help it,’ he pleaded 
to him. ‘I was going mad for my own kind. 
I couldn’t stay away when I knew you were 
here.’ 

“Why didn’t you come home?’ I snapped 
at him, remembering what his coming would 
have done for all of us. 

“TT couldn’t.2 He looked at Hugh 
wistfully. ‘What did you tell them?’ His 
voice trembled with fear. 

“ ‘He said,’ Elsie cut in, her voice brittle 
as Tang amber, ‘that you had died on the 
day before the signing of the Armistice. He 
told me how you had plunged into danger, 
needlessly, to save your men. He—’ 

“ “He said that?’ Ray’s tone went husky. 

“‘That, and more.’ She glared at Hugh 
with the rage of the trapped. ‘Oh, he was 
clever,’ she sneered. ‘He gave you all the 
laurels. All that he kept was—the orange 
blossoms.’ 

“Her eyes glared with rage. ‘It’s all been 
a fraud, a farce, but it’s over now. You can 
do as you please,’ she screamed at Hugh, and 
the macaw came back through the open door 
and shrieked with her. ‘You can go with 
Angela tomorrow. I don’t care now. I don’t 
care about anything. You’re all liars, liars 
and thieves!’ 

“She began to cry stormily, and Ray moved 
toward her, only to stop as suddenly. ‘He'll 


| take you home,’ Hugh said to me, and I knew 
| the dismissal for us both. His eyes flashed 
| me a message that I could not translate, as 


I went out with the other man. We could 
hear Elsie’s screams as we passed down the 


| road. 


“We held silent for long, and I had a 
hideous sense of walking beside a man who 
was not wholly alive nor yet wholly dead. 
After a while he spoke. ‘I shouldn’t have 
gone,’ he said, ‘but I had to know what he’d 
told her.’ 
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“ ‘Why?’ I asked him. ‘Why didn’t you 
come back as he came? Why did he have to 
lie for you? Why didn’t you want to marry 
her?’ 

“Td have given my life, everything, for 
one hour with her,’ he said. ‘God knows how 
I wanted to come, but I—I couldn’t.’ 

“Why not?’ I insisted. 

“T can’t tell you,’ came from him in such 
agony that, baffled as I was, wild as I was at 
him for the act which had joined Hugh and 
Elsie, I had to be sorry for him. 

“The shadow of his fear clung to me while 
I sat on the hotel porch, waiting on the chance 
that Hugh would come to me. Over and over 
I revolved all the probabilities which had 
caused Ray’s exiling and Hugh’s lie about 
him. Against the evidence my faith held to 
Hugh. He had not lied merely to win Elsie. 
But why—why had he done it? 

“T asked him when he came, and he answered 
me as Ray had done. ‘Even if you lied,’ I 
told him, ‘I know that you didn’t lie for your- 
self alone. But whatever it was, is done. 
What are you going to do now?’ 

““*That is for you to say,’ he told me. ‘She 
settled it tonight, didn’t she, that she doesn’t 
love me?’ 

“ “Pm not sure,’ I had to say, but my heart 
was pounding certainty that, with Ray’s 
coming, Elsie would want Hugh no more. 
‘Can’t you tell her the whole truth now?’ 

“Less than ever,’ he said. ‘But it isn’t 
necessary, Angela. They’ll have each other, 
and we—oh, my dear, you’re not going to 
leave me like this!’ 

“‘T must go, Hugh,’ I said. ‘I couldn’t 
stay unless I knew beyond all doubting that 
Elsie does not love you. What she said 
tonight might be anger. Ray isn’t what he 
used to be, either. She’ll see that. And she’s 
been your wife. No, I can’t stay.’ 


2 E SAID good-by. I wept all night, but 

in the morning I went to Elsie. ‘No see,’ 
the China-boy told me. I boarded the boat 
and was ill all the way to Peking. I had to 
stay over, and I missed the steamer at Hong 
Kong. I took the next one. Two days out of 
Shanghai I met Hugh on deck. Kismet it 
was. How can one fight against that? He’d 
been cabled for by the company. Elsie 
wouldn’t come with him. He’d brought her 
to Shanghai overland and left her there with 
an Englishwoman she knew.” 

“But the other man?” 

“He’s somewhere in China, around Nom 
Chiang, I suppose. Elsie’ll find him, if she 
wants him.” 

“But will she?” 

“Oh, yes.” Her tone was hard again. 
“She’s had him in a shrine all these years, 
and Elsie has a one-track mind. Nothing 
but a jolt, a terrible jolt, could displace him, 
and now she sees him a wanderer, an exile, 
kept from home and kindred and her by 
Hugh’s lie about him.” 

“But the lists—” 

“Hugh was sergeant-major. He made out 
the lists. She knows that.” 

“There’s his absence—”’ ° 

“She’ll explain that away. She’ll have it 
that Ray lost his memory and came to just 
in time to hear that she’d married Hugh. 
Being a gentleman, he stayed away.” 

“Perhaps—” 

“No, that isn’t the answer, but it’s the one 
Elsie’ll take. When she does, she’ll go to 
Ray. Hugh and I will have to wait for that. 
He’s gone east, went from the steamer to the 
train. He’ll be back in six weeks. If Elsie 
isn’t here then, if she hasn’t written to him, 
I’m going back.” She tossed her head in 
challenge. 

“But, Angela—” 

“Didn’t I tell you that China does queer 
things to you?” she countered. “‘All the way 
down the river it kept gripping me, laughing 
at me out of its bleakness and its age, showing 
me what a fool I’d been to give up love on the 
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chance that Hugh’s wife might happen to 
want him if the man she loved didn’t turn out 
the hero she’d dreamed him. All the time of 
my illness I was longing for Hugh. I felt 
that he, and only he, could drive off the 
shadows and the devils that lurked around me. 
And as I sailed, I looked back on China with 
the feeling that I was leaving all but’ the shell 
of me there. I had given up Hugh, and life 
had nothing else. And then fate threw me 
in his arms. 

“T’d have been more than human, some one 
else than myself, if my barriers hadn’t gone 
down out there on the Pacific. Long days of 
sunshine, all blue sea, and never a sight of 
land. Just the two of us, knowing no one 
else, seeing no one else. And the nights! 
Nights when we’d stand there on the deck, 
with the wind whipping sea-spray in our faces, 
and wait for the moon to lift her golden ball 
over the waters. Nights when the stars were 
all our own, and the throb of the screw kept 
beating as steady as the pulse of our destinies. 
Heaven was ours, and there were times when 
I'd pray that we might die ere we saw 
the Farallones. But it isn’t the end,” her 
voice rose triumphant. “I won’t let it go 
now. Elsie will marry Ray Bastien, and 


| Hugh—” 


“BASTIEN,” I gasped. 
Not alive!” 

“You knew him then?” Angela said. “I 
thought you might, when you’d known Hugh 
in France.” 

“But he—” 

“What happened? Why shouldn’t I know, 


“Captain Bastien! 


| when you, who have nothing at stake, know 


co Big 

‘What did Hugh tell you of him?” 

“Nothing. I never asked him after that 
night.” 

“T don’t know that I—”’ 

“You must tell me.” 

Slowly, as I wondered if I should, the 
bizarre background of Esther Mallinson’s 
dusky, little shop faded into another scene. 
Bastien! How could I help remembering his 
face, drawn in frightful agony, not of the 
Not a man brought in 
from the poppied fields of Soissons that day 
had borne the look of horror, of fear, of utter, 
desolate despair which Bastien carried as he 
stood there in the shell-torn barn that first 
night of the battle. Never, not even in the 
eyes of boys wrecked out of recognizance by 


| the cannons of Mont Blanc Ridge, have I seen 
| such misery as there was in the look he lifted 
{from the men at the rude table behind the 
| flicker of the candles. 
| him, and he knew the verdict. 
|}reel toward Hugh McDonald, standing rigid 


They had judged 
I saw him 


behind him, saw his lips move feebly. Then, 
turning back, he made his last plea to his 
brother officers. The memory of it clench- 
ed my hands, even after the passing of 
years. 

“T have the right to know,” came Angela’s 
voice, and, remembering Hugh McDonald, 
and what he had done in those days of a 
world’s Gethsemane, I spoke. 

“He failed in his duty,” I said. “Out of 
them all he was the only one. Out in the 
poppies he lost his head. He turned back. 
His men followed him. It was slaughter for 
them. How he escaped, God knows. He 
tried to run away. Some one caught him. 
They brought him in for court-martial.” 

“Oh,” said Angela. “Oh!” Her eyes 
widened in understanding of what my tale 
brought to uphold her faith in the man she 
loved. “He must have asked Hugh—” 

“T heard him,’ I said. ‘ ‘Tell her I died in 
action,’ he told him, and McDonald said, 
‘I will.’ Then he begged the men of the.court 
not to let his own men shoot him. ‘T’ll die,’ 
he promised them. ‘Let me go out there, on 
my own, and I’ll never come back.’ They 
were gentlemen, they’d messed with him, and 
they turned their heads. He went out into 
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the darkness, with the guns thundering, and 4 
his men, dead men, out on the field below, | 
He didn’t come back. I thought he’d died «7 
unknown, sometime in the night. I suppose 

he didn’t dare, when the chance came, to keep 

his promise.” 

“No,” said Angela, “but Hugh kept his,” 
For a moment her face gleamed radiant, 
“Even to save himself with Elsie he didn’t 
tell her the truth. He lied to her, as she said, 
but what a glorious lie it was! Why, that ~ 
alone would make me love him, if nothing 7 
else—” 

“Don’t you think,” I asked her, “that it 
might change his wife’s opinion of him?” 

“But she doesn’t know,” she flung back, 
hostility rising again in her. ‘She hadn’t 
the sense, the love, to believe him without 7 
proof, and she ought to pay the price. If she « © 
doesn’t hear it—and Hugh can never tell her 
now—she’ll go on thinking of Ray as she 
does.” 

“She may find out some day.” 

“‘Who’ll tell her?” 4 

“Ray. Any one of the hundred of us who. 7 
knew that night. Some stray soldier of ~ 
fortune out there in China.” 4 

“What if she does learn it then?” 

“And in the meantime you leave Hugh the 
thief and liar she condemns him.” 

“Ye-es.” Her- voice wavered. “But I 
won’t let her know,” she burst out. Her 
mouth twitched in struggle, and her fingers 
twisted. “I won’t,” she repeated, but her 
tone trembled. 2 

She flashed at me the blaze of defiant eyes. 
as she rose from the table and went to the 7 
door. As I stopped to speak to Esther . 
Mallinson, the little Japanese girl was drawing 
the shades of the shop. The macaw spread 
out his red and blue and yellow wings into a 
great fan. 

Angela was standing on the pavement out-. 7 
side when I overtook her, watching moodily 
the lights which blossomed like bright flowers 
on the hillsides. There was a clearness in the. 
air that made San Francisco unwontedly ~ 
brilliant, thrillingly alive. Angela, though,* = 
looked suddenly older and strangely weary. + 
She turned her eyes somberly on me when 
spoke to her. 

“It’s no go,” she said. “I thought for 
minute I could put it through, but I can’t. , 
It’s being home again, I suppose, as much‘as. 
it’s hearing what you said. Perhaps there’s- = 
something in your own country that brings 
you back to your old code. Anyhow, I’m 
going to hold by it.” 4 

Slowly we went down the steep incline and | 
over to the wide stream of Market Street, 
surging now with home-going crowds. In and 
out, past bright flower stands and crying news- 
vendors, Angela led me to a garishly brilliant. 7 
telegraph office. Not until she stood, pencil 7 
poised over a blank, did she speak to mes 
Then: 

“T have to do it for Hugh,” she said. 
can’t tell it. I must.” 


“He 


ITHOUT hesitation, without further reck- | 7 
oning, she wrote the cablegram to Elsie.: — 
When she had done, she handed it to me.% 
Straight from the shoulder it told the truth 
that Hugh had hidden. ; a 

“She’ll come to him,” she said when she? 
had turned it in. “I almost wish,” she said). 
as we faced the street again, “that I’d told you: 
nothing. Then I’d have known nothing, and 
the story wouldn’t be—” wl 

“Finished,” I broke in. “I’m sorry that— "7 

“Tt isn’t finished,” she said fiercely. Under 
the light from the high arcs her eyes shone. | 
“Do you think that love like ours can be, 
ended by circumstance? If life: fails, there’s 
eternity.” 

But she clutched at her amber pendant—_ 
that trophy of the haggling mandarin—till it 
broke, falling into resinous dust as gleaming 
as gold. : 

“Tt was very, very beautiful,” she said 
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